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REPORT  OF  THE   PROCEEDINGS 

OF    THE 

Pennsylvania- German  Society 

AT     ITS 

NINTH   ANNUAL   MEETING 

Held  at  Ephrata,  Pa. 
On  Friday,  October  20,   1899 


'7T  HE  Executive  Committee  of  the  Society  held  its  usual 
VU  quarterly  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Cocalico  on  the  even- 
ing of  October  19th,  for  the  transaction  of  its  regular  busi- 
ness. 

Morning  Session. 

The  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania-German 
Society  was  held  in  Bethany  Reformed  Church,  Ephrata, 
Pa.,  one  of  the  oldest  congregations  of  Lancaster  County, 
on  Friday,  October  20,  1899,  anc*  was  called  to  order  by 
the  President,  E.  W.  S.  Parthemore,  Esq.,  at  9:30  A.  M. 
The  Rev.  David  M.  Gilbert,  D.D.,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
then  offered  the  opening  prayer. 


On 
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Invocation. 

Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  Thou  who  art  the  king 
eternal,  immortal  and  invisible,  the  only  wise  God,  we 
humbly  lift  our  hearts  unto  Thee  in  adoration  and  praise. 
Thou  art  worthy  to  be  held  in  reverence  by  all  the  children 
of  men,  for  Thou  art  good  to  all,  as  well  as  infinitely 
great,  and  Thy  tender  mercies  are  over  all  Thy  works. 
For  all  the  innumerable  blessings,  temporal  and  spiritual, 
which  Thou  hast  so  freely  and  constantly  bestowed  on  us 
we  call  upon  our  souls  and  all  that  is  within  us  to  bless  and 
magnify  Thy  name. 

We  thank  Thee  especially  for  the  revelation  of  Thyself 
which  Thou  hast  graciously  given  us  in  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord ;  for  the  assurance  that  Thou  desirest  not  the  death 
of  any  ;  and  for  the  infinite  love  which  prompted  the  send- 
ing of  Thy  Son  into  the  world  that  we  might  be  saved 
from  wrath  through  Him.  Grant  us  grace,  we  beseech 
Thee,  that  we  may  all  trustingly  accept  the  offers  of 
Thy  love ;  that  we  may  ever  have  comfort  and  peace 
in  Thee. 

Command  Thy  blessing,  O  Thou  God  of  the  nations, 
on  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Look  with  favor,  we  es- 
pecially pray  Thee,  upon  our  beloved  country,  giving 
guidance  and  help  to  all  our  people  and  to  all  who  are  in 
authority,  to  the  end  that  we  may  make  right  use  of  our 
privileges  and  opportunities,  and  faithfully  meet  in  Thy 
fear  all  the  responsibilities  which  are  upon  us.  We  thank 
Thee  that  our  lives  have  been  cast  in  such  pleasant  places  ; 
that  we  have  so  goodly  a  heritage  in  this  land  of  civil  and 
religious  freedom.  As  Thou  didst  walk  with  our  fathers, 
whose  history  we  delight  to  recall,  so  ever  wralk  Thou,  we 
pray,  with  us  ;   cause  Thy  glory  to  dwell  among  us,  and 
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may  mercy  and  truth,  righteousness  and  peace  everywhere 
prevail. 

We  invoke  Thy  blessing  upon  the  Association  in  whose 
interests  wre  are  met  and  upon  all  the  proceedings  in  which 
we  may  here  engage.  As  we  rehearse  the  story  and  seek  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  our  honored  ancestry,  may  we  be 
moved  to  avoid  their  weaknesses  and  emulate  their  virtues. 

Visit,  we  entreat  Thee  our  Heavenly  Father,  with  the 
consolations  of  Thy  word  and  grace  all  who  in  Thy  provi- 
dence have  been  bereaved  by  the  taking  away  of  those 
who  have  gone  from  among  us  during  the  past  year,  and 
grant  that  we  who  remain  may  be  enabled  so  to  live  that 
when  our  end  comes  we  may  calmly  depart  this  life  in  the 
assured  hope  of  a  better,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, 
who  hath  taught  us  to  pray — "  Our  Father  who  art  in 
heaven ;  hallowed  be  Thy  name,  Thy  kingdom  come ; 
Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven ;  give  us  this 
day  our  daily  bread,  and  forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we 
forgive  those  who  trespass  against  us,  and  lead  us  not  into 
temptation ;  but  deliver  us  from  evil ;  for  Thine  is  the 
kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen. 

Address  of  Welcome. 

The  following  cordial  address  of  welcome  was  then  de- 
livered by  Dr.  J.  F.  Mentzer  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  and 
resident  members  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Pennsylvania- German 
Society : 

It  is  my  pleasant  privilege  this  morning  to  tender  to  you 
the  salutations  and  greetings  of  the  citizens  of  Ephrata 
and  in  their   name  to  extend   to  you  a  sincere  and   cordial 
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welcome.  We  not  only  esteem  it  a  distinguished  honor  to 
have  you  meet  in  our  midst,  but  hope  to  express,  by  our 
best  efforts  for  your  comfort  and  entertainment,  the  pleasure 
your  presence  affords  us. 

Lancaster  County,  we  feel  sure,  is  eminently  entitled  to 
the  presence  of  your  Society  today.  Being  in  great  part 
settled  by  Germans  during  three-fourths  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;  being  the  mother,  as  it  were,  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania-German counties  of  this  commonwealth,  established 
in  the  year  1729  with  vast  boundaries  extending  from  the 
Octorara  stream  on  the  south ;  on  the  east  where  the 
Schuylkill  flows  past  the  city  of  Reading ;  on  the  north 
where  the  cities  of  Shamokin  and  Sunbury  now  stand, 
and  on  the  west  only  by  the  Allegheny  Mountains  includ- 
ing a  territory  which  today  comprises  the  counties  of  Lan- 
caster, Lebanon,  Dauphin,  York,  Cumberland  and  Adams 
and  parts  of  Berks,  Schuylkill,  Columbia,  Perry  and 
Franklin  counties. 

Of  all  places  within  this  vast  German  territory,  and,  I 
might  add,  within  eastern  Pennsylvania,  no  place  more  im- 
portant and  interesting  has  heretofore  been  chosen  for  your 
meetings  than  Ephrata — an  early  center  of  classical  learn- 
ing and  the  birthplace  of  art  and  music  peculiar  to  itself. 
When,  on  the  4th  day  of  February,  1732,  John  Conrad 
Beissel  placed  his  foot  upon  this  soil  on  the  borders  of  Co- 
calico  Creek  and  accepted  the  hospitality  of  Emanuel 
Ekerlin,  who  had  preceded  him,  he  never  even  imagined, 
and  much  less  contemplated  (if  we  accept  his  words),  the 
establishment  of  any  religious  society  or  religio-educa- 
tional  institution.  The  whole  thing  was  '■«  against  his  con- 
science,"  and  not  as  he  had  contemplated.  He  was  im- 
bued with  the  full  idea  of  leading  a  hermit's  life.  In  this 
wilderness,  as  it  then  was,  "  he  fixed  himself  as  though  he 
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intended  to  live  apart  from  men  to  the  end  of  his  days." 
He  cleared  and  cultivated  a  small  tract  of  land,  and  when 
not  engaged  with  his  crude  hoe  he  was  at  work  in  a  liter- 
ary way  and  wrote  a  beautiful  hymn  entitled  "  O,  Blessed 
Life  of  Loneliness,  When  All  Creation  Silence  Keeps." 
Naturally,  no  man,  however,  with  as  fertile  a  mind  as  that 
of  Beissers,  with  the  magnetism  and  the  spirituality  he  pos- 
sessed at  that  early  day,  even  in  the  wilderness  he  had 
selected  for  seclusion,  could  be  passed  unnoticed  and  be 
forgotten  by  former  acquaintances.  The  influences  he  left 
behind  him  at  Conestoga  or  Mill  Creek  and  Germantown, 
and  even  across  the  Atlantic,  would  not  be  subdued,  and 
very  soon  his  plans  were  frustrated.  His  former  friends 
insisted  upon  his  companionship  and  leadership  again,  and 
from  this  then  sprung  Ephrata — the  Seventh  Day  Baptist 
Society  of  Ephrata,  and  lastly  this  modern  town  of  Ephrata, 
as  we  see  it  today.  I  will  ask,  therefore,  your  kind  in- 
dulgence while  I  will  briefly  refer  to  and  name  the  princi- 
pal characters  which  had  to  do  in  making  this  Society  of 
Ephrata  world-famous,  and  of  which  so  much  has  been 
written  and  is  being  more  profusely  written  of  today  by 
one  of  our  most  worthy  members,  Mr.  Julius  F.  Sachse. 
We,  as  Pennsylvania-Germans,  can  point  with  pride  to  the 
achievements  of  these  people,  and  the  more  we  learn  of 
their  sincerity*  the  greater  our  admiration  of  them,  as  you 
will  find.  I  will  first  refer  to  John  Conrad  Beissel,  student, 
mathematician,  author  and  composer  of  music,  teacher  of 
Gothic  and  ornamental  penmanship  and  instructor  in  the 
art  of  self-production.  Was  born  in  the  year  1690  at 
Eberbach,  on  the  Neckar,  in  the  Palatinate.  He  was  in 
his  youth  at  first  an  apprenticed  and  afterward  journeyman 
baker ;  later  an  evangelist,  and  later  still  the  founder,  rirst 
superintendent  and  the  chief  spirit  in  the  establishment  of 
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the  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Society  of  Ephrata.  Ke  ruled 
and  was  their  spiritual  adviser  for  a  period  of  thirty-six 
years.  He  composed  not  less  than  one  thousand  tunes. 
His  printed  hymns  number  441,  and  his  printed  discourses 
66,  besides  other  literary  matter,  such  as  spiritual  letters, 
of  which  there  were  73.  On  July  6,  1768,  with  his  face 
turned  to  the  east,  as  it  had  ever  been  in  spiritual  con- 
cerns, he  fell  asleep,  aged  77  years  and  4  months. 

Rev.  John  Peter  Miller,  theologian  and  scholar,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Heidelberg  University,  was  born  in  Oberamt  Lau- 
tern,  Germany.  He  was  the  second  superintendent  of  the 
Society,  the  most  learned,  and  ranks  second  in  importance 
in  matters  relating  to  the  Society.     He  died  in  1796. 

John  Conrad  Weiser,  magistrate,  Indian  interpreter  and 
scholar,  was  third  in  prominence  in  this  list  relating  to  the 
Society,  and  through  his  influence  Peter  Miller  became 
acquainted  with  and  was  introduced  into  the  Society. 

Michael  Wohlfahrt,  Christian  philosopher  and  author 
and  the  companion  of  Beissel,  was  fourth.  Ludwig  Blum, 
teacher  and  composer  of  music,  and  Ludwig  Hocker, 
exhorter  and  founder  of  the  first  Sabbath  school,  were  next 
in  importance. 

Benedict  Yuchly,  a  rich  young  Swiss  from  Kilchery- 
turnen  in  the  district  of  Berne,  who  endowed  the  institu- 
tion ;  the  Ekerlin  brothers  as  Stewarts  and  priors ;  the 
Eicher  sisters  as  mother  superior  and  sister — these  among 
others  of  which  my  time  will  not  allow  mention  composed 
the  chief  spirits  during  the  most  active  and  chief  educa- 
tional period  of  the  Society.  The  music  of  the  Society 
was  unique  and  had  a  wide  reputation  for  its  beauty  and 
originality.  In  determining  the  place  in  history  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania-German this  institution  plays  no  small  part.  As 
we   perceive  that  in  the  divine  economy  wars  have  had 
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their  places,  their  uses,  their  results  we  believe  the  clash 
among  the  moral  forces  resemble  those  of  the  physical  in 
the  strife  between  good  and  evil.  This  society  in  sum- 
ming up  its  standards  stood  for  a  higher  education  of  the 
sexes.  Purity,  lifting  up  society  from  savagery,  opposition 
to  slavery  and  to  cruelty  to  animals,  to  evolve  beauty  and 
order  out  of  disorder  and  chaos  ;  honesty  and  simplicity 
like  the  shining  stars  of  the  heavens,  and  last  but  not  least, 
for  higher  musical  culture  in  America.  Again,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent and  gentlemen  of  the  Society  I  bid  you  welcome. 

Response  to  the  Address  of  Welcome. 
The  response   for  the  Society  to  this   kindly  welcome 
was  most  ably  and  appropriately  made  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
T.  Spangler,  D.D.,  President  of  Ursinus  College. 

Honored  President  and  Members  of  the  Pennsylvania- 
German  Society: 

In  response  to  the  cordial  and  richly  reminiscent  address 
with  which  we  have  been  welcomed  to  this  historic  town, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  recall  the  feelings  of  uncertainty  ex- 
perienced in  the  days  of  childhood  when  visiting  the  homes 
of  revered  grandparents  or  honored  sires  in  the  community. 
There  was  the  dread  of  close  contact  with  persons  and 
surroundings  separated  from  the  boy  by  age  and  time, 
which  neither  proffered  friendship  nor  the  remembrance  of 
early  kindnesses  could  dispel.  There  was  the  pleasurable 
anticipation  of  unnumbered  and  unanalyzed  delights  con- 
jured into  life  by  the  unrestrained  freedom  of  childish 
imagination. 

Here  we  are  today  in  a  town  speaking  to  us  of  a  distant 
past  whose  story  is  not  only  dimmed  by  age,  but  weird 
with  strange  belief  and  ascetic  life.     We  pause  upon  the 
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threshold,  uncertain  of  this  past,  because  it  is  unfamiliar. 
Its  significance  has  not  been  exhausted  by  tracing  the  inci- 
dents of  its  developments.  What  does  it  say  to  us  of  the 
possibilities  locked  up  in  the  depths  of  the  Pennsylvania- 
German  mind  and  heart,  struggling  so  early  for  full  ex- 
pression, but  destined  to  failure  because  of  its  mental,  if 
not  moral  astigmatism.  Who  will  unlock  these  depths 
and  cause  them  to  shine  forth  before  all  the  world  in  the 
vigor  and  wealth  of  beauty  they  must  disclose  to  yield  to 
the  race  their  quota  of  enrichment  in  life  and  character? 

The  day  has  in  store  for  us  its  full  promise  of  good  fel- 
lowship, of  intellectual  exaltation  and  social  satisfaction. 
We  are  good  livers  and  high  thinkers.  Our  hearts  glow 
with  the  warmth  and  wealth  of  family  affection.  We  are 
at  least  certain  of  each  other.  We  are  all  Pennsylvanians, 
if  not  in  creed,  in  blood  and  feeling.  Our  Society,  whose 
Proceedings  are  published  in  finer  form  than  those  of  any 
kindred  association,  will  not  spread  an  inferior  intellectual 
feast  at  the  place  where  the  bookmaker's  art  so  early  flour- 
ished. Nor  will  the  inner  man  suffer  in  the  superbly 
equipped  hostelry  of  our  host  from  Lancaster,  the  fame  of 
whose  generous  board  covers  the  State. 

We  shall  roam  about  this  place,  observe  its  ancient  land- 
marks, drink  its  health-giving  waters,  test  the  genuineness 
of  its  viands,  cement  our  friendship,  extend  our  acquaint- 
ance and  after  listening  to  the  addresses,  return  to  our 
homes  to  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  advent  of  the 
beautifully  printed  and  embellished  pages  of  the  superb 
volumes  of  the  Proceedings.  In  these  substantial  ways 
we  shall  interpret  the  cordiality  of  your  welcome,  trusting 
the  visit  of  the  Society  to  Ephrata  may  not  be  without 
value  to  the  quaint  home  of  the  earliest  way-marks  of  the 
stock  we  represent. 
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Remarks  by  Dr.  D.  Rhine  Hertz. 
At  this    point  a   most  pleasant  episode  occurred.     Dr. 
D.    Rhine   Hertz,  of  Ephrata,  having   requested   permis- 
sion to  make  a  few  remarks,  which  was  granted  by  the 
President,  spoke  as  follows. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Pennsylvania- German 
Society  : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  You  will  pardon  me  for 
breaking  in  upon  your  deliberations  at  this  time,  but  as  all 
well  regulated  organizations  have  their  business,  it  falls  to 
my  duty  as  a  member  of  the  local  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments for  the  meeting  of  this  Society  in  our  borough  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  entertainment  we  have  provided 
for  you  during  your  short  stay  with  us  today.  First,  we 
have  just  about  one  mile  south  of  this  borough,  what  is 
known  as  the  "  Old  Bethany  Church,"  one  of  the  first 
preaching  stations  in  this  community,  known  as  early  as 
1732,  and  organized  August,  1735,  as  can  be  seen  by  the 
tablet  over  the  door  of  this  church  where  we  now  meet. 
The  building  to  be  seen  there  now  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  the 
fourth  one  erected  on  that  beautiful  spot ;  the  first  we  are 
told  was  a  log  house  with  ground  floor,  one  door  and  small 
windows ;  the  one  previous  to  the  present  one  was  a 
large  two-story  building  with  high  gallery  around  three 
sides,  and  a  churn  pulpit.  Several  years  since  the  upper 
story  was  taken  down  and  the  house  remodeled  to  the  one- 
room  building  it  now  is.  The  burying  ground  adjoining 
contains  the  remains  of  many  of  the  early  settlers  of  the 
country,  the  first  members  of  the  congregation  and  one 
of  the  first  pastors,  and  while  we  do  not  boast  of  large 
and  fine,  expensive  monuments,  yet  we  claim  it  a  very 
historic  spot.     The  history  of  this  church  is  of  much  im- 
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portance  and  interest  to  Pennsylvania-Germans.  The 
tablet  over  the  door  of  this  building  in  which  we  now  are 
assembled  gives  us  the  names  of  the  pastors  and  the  time 
they  served  the  congregation  dating  from  1735  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  The  Bethany  Reformed  congregation  of  that 
church  a  few  years  ago  purchased  this  property  and  moved 
into  this  church. 

Again,  just  outside  of  the  borough  limits  to  the  west  are 
the  cloister  buildings,  the  settlement  of  Conrad  Beissel  where 
were  nursed  many  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  two 
hundred  of  whom  died  and  are  buried  on'  the  hill  near  by, 
to  whose  memory  it  is  proposed  to  build  a  monument.  To 
the  north  are  the  "Clair  Point  "stock  farms  which  is  a 
pleasant  place  to  visit  especially  for  one  who  takes  an  inter- 
est in  fine  horses.  We  boast,  and  justly  so,  of  having  some 
of  the  finest  horses  in  the  State,  and  one  of  the  best,  if  not 
the  best,  training  course  in  the  country.  We  mention  this 
particularly  because  right  there,  it  is  said,  was  one  of  the 
first  buildings  erected  in  this  locality  ;  it  is  the  site  of  the 
first  fulling  mill,  and  one  very  old  building  is  still  to  be 
seen  there. 

The  committee  have  prepared  carriages  to  take  the  mem- 
bers and  their  ladies  to  these  places  at  any  time  during  the 
afternoon  and  immediately  after  the  meeting  adjourns  this 
P.  M.  coaches  will  be  at  the  door  for  your  accommodation. 

The  committee  have  also  prepared  this  small  yet  appro- 
priate badge,  which  we  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to 
the  members  of  your  Society,  not  forgetting  the  ladies 
whose  presence  we  enjoy,  as  a  memento  of  the  occasion 
and  in  appreciation  of  the  pleasure  your  visit  with  us  af- 
fords. We  hope  you  will  receive  it  in  the  spirit  with  which 
it  is  given  and  may  your  visit  be  such  that  you  can  always 
look  upon  this  badge  with  pleasure  and  fond  recollections 
of  the  day  spent  in  Ephrata. 


Remarks  by  Dr.  Hertz.  jc 

Mr.  President:  On  behalf  of  the  members  of  the 
Ephrata  Monument  Association  I  have  the  honor,  as  well 
as  the  pleasure,  to  present  through  you  to  this  Society  this 
gavel.  Will  you  receive  and  the  Society  preserve  it? 
This  gavel  comes  not  from  the  local  committee  of  your 
Society  but  from  the  Committee  of  the  Monument  Asso- 
ciation. It  may  be  just  to  say  that  each  of  these  commit- 
tees, the  local  committee  of  this  Society  and  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Monument  Association,  are  separate  and 
distinct,  and  each  composed  of  seven  members.  It  so 
happens  that  four  of  the  members  belong  to  both  com- 
mittees. 

While  the  Monument  Association  have  no  direct  claim  upon 
or  connection  with  this  meeting  today  they  still  appreciate 
your  presence  in  our  midst  and  as  a  matter  of  history  ask 
this  pleasure.  This  gavel  is  made  from  wood  taken  from 
the  building  Kedar,  which  building  had  been  used  as  a 
hospital  for  the  soldiers  of  the  Battle  of  the  Brandywine, 
fought  September  n,  1777,  many  of  them  having  died  of 
wounds  received  and  some  of  camp  fever. 

After  their  death  and  burial  and  the  dismissal  of  those 
who  recovered,  the  Society  of  the  Seventh  Day  Baptists 
condemned  the  building  and  had  it  torn  down.  Dr.  Jacob 
Konigmacher,  then  a  member  of  the  Society  and  a  tanner 
by  trade,  procured  the  lumber  and  erected  a  building  near 
by  to  store  his  bark.  The  piece  of  timber  from  which  this 
gavel  has  been  made  was  originally  twenty  feet  long  and 
eight  by  ten  inches  thick.  It  has  been  used  in  three  dif- 
ferent buildings  and  through  five  generations  of  the  Kon- 
igmacher family  until  it  now  is  the  property  of  Jacob 
Konigmacher,  a  member  of  both  these  committees  and  also 
treasurer  of  both.  It  is  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  years 
since  first  used  in  the  erection  of  a  building,  and  then  as  a 
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girder.     When  this  gavel  sounds  the  closing  of  your  meet- 
ings may  the  members  acknowledge 

God  is  wisdom.     God  is  strength  ! 
Love,  Truth  and  Charity  all  in  one. 
He  gives  us  power  and  controls 
The  work  that  here  is  done. 

I  thank  you. 

At  the  request  of  the  President  the  Rev.  Theodore  E. 
Schmauk,  D.D.,  made  most  fitting  acknowledgment  of  the 
kind  words  just  spoken  and  of  the  very  interesting  and  val- 
uable presentation  made. 

President's  Address. 
The  President  then  delivered  the  following  annual  ad- 
dress. 

Ladies    and   Gentlemen,    Me?nbers  of  the  Pennsylvania- 
German  Society: 

Article  five,  first  section  of  your  By-Laws  provides  that 
one  of  the  duties  of  the  President  of  your  society  is  "to 
deliver  an  address  at  the  annual  meeting."  As  you  are 
aware,  I  am  your  President  by  the  selection  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  as  the  gentleman  who  was  selected  a  year 
ago  declined  to  serve,  now  in  complying  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  constitution  and  the  delivering  of  an  annual 
address,  I  hardly  know  what  is  expected  of  me.  As  be- 
fore stated  I  have  only  been  your  President  for  a  portion 
of  the  year,  and  possibly  you  will  only  look  for  a  part  of  an 
address.  Again,  you  have  had  eight  different  persons  for 
Presidents,  and  in  looking  over  the  respective  annual  ad- 
dresses I  must  confess  that  they  have  covered  the  field  so 
completely,  that  I  know  not  where  to  begin,  what  to  say, 
or  where  to  end. 
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Nine  years  ago  we  held  our  first  meeting  almost  within 
the  shadow  of  the  place  where  we  meet  today,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that,  with  almost  the  first  decade  of  our  exist- 
ence passed  by,  we  have  chosen  a  fitting  place  for  our 
annual  pilgrimage  here  in  Lancaster  County.  Here  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cocalico  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlements  of 
the  Germans  in  America,  and  surely  among  the  first  places 
where  classic  learning  was  enjoyed,  and  earlv  paper-mak- 
ing started  and  music  cultivated.  Here  possibly,  more 
than  anywhere  else,  in  the  early  history  of  this  great  coun- 
try was  printing  and  book-making  carried  on  in  all  its 
branches,  and  go  where  you  will  into  the  families  descended 
from  Pennsylvania-German  parents,  be  they  Mennonite 
or  Dunkard,  Reformed  or  Lutheran,  Evangelical  or  United 
Brethren  in  Christ,  you  will  find  some  one  of  the  publica- 
tions of  the  German  press  of  Ephrata.  The  simple  story 
of  the  printing  of  the  "Testimonies  of  Spiritual  Life''  in 
1745;  "Apples  of  Gold  in  Shells  of  Silver"  and  "The 
Earnest  Duty  of  Christians"  in  the  same  year;  "The 
Turtle  Dove"  in  1747;  "The  Martyr  Book*'  in  1747  and 
1748  with  many  others,  issued  here  in  the  early  history  of 
this  country  must  not  only  put  to  rest  but  to  shame  the 
slanderous  author  who  describes  the  Pennsylvania-German 
as  "Ignorant  and  a  set  of  Boors."  I  know  of  no  place 
where  we  have  hitherto  met  in  the  past  to  which  geograph- 
ically or  historically  we  can  lay  better  claim  than  among  the 
descendants  of  the  early  German  settlers  on  the  Cocalico, 
a  people  widely  noted  for  their  industry,  thrift  and  intelli- 
gence. 

Right  here  I  want  to  lay  claim  to  the  birth  of  the  first 
Sabbath  school  ever  organized,  and  that  too  by  a  German, 
and  long  before  Robert  Raikes  thought  of  gathering  the 
children  together  on  the  Lord's  Day  for  religious  instruc- 
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sion,  at  Gloucester,  England.  Yonder,  scarcely  a  mile 
toward  the  setting  sun,  in  the  ancient  God's  Acre  is  a  time- 
stained,  moss-covered  tombstone,  with  this  inscription  : 

Hier  Ruhet 

Bruder 

Obed 

SONST 

ludwig  hocker 

Starb  July  den  25 

Anne  1792  Alt  75 

jahre  ii  monat. 

The  stone  having  the  above  inscription  stands  at  the 
grave  of  the  organizer  of  the  first  school  in  the  world 
where  children  were  gathered  for  religious  instruction  on 
the  Lord's  day,  and  known  today  as  Sabbath  school. 

What  a  glorious  heritage  for  us,  the  descendants  of  Ger- 
man ancestry,  to  lay  claim  to  one  of  our  race  who  raised 
so  great  a  harvest  from  the  little  seed  sown  here  in  such  a 
noble  work,  where  the  children  for  so  many  generations 
were  brought  together  and  taught  the  simple  story  of  Jesus 
and  his  love.  Many  in  that  great  day  will  rise  up  and  call 
him  blessed. 

Ludwig  Hocker,  here,  as  early  as  the  year  1740  brought 
the  children  together  on  the  Lord's  day  and  instructed  them 
out  of  the  Bible,  by  having  verses  written  and  afterwards 
printed  on  cards  from  which  they  committed  them  to  mem- 
ory. Yet  it  remained  for  Robert  Raikes  to  have  the  credit  of 
establishing  the  first  Sunday-school,  which  was  forty  years 
after  the  Hocker  school  was  started  among  the  pious  set- 
tlers on  the  Cocalico.  There  can  only  be  two  reasons  why 
Raikes  received  this  distinguished  credit  and  not  Hocker. 
First,  because  the  former  was  an  Englishman  and  the  latter 
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a  German  who  never  received  the  credit  due.  Secondly, 
because  like  all  acts  of  our  forefathers,  they  were  too 
modest,  being  content  with  the  result.  For  this  reason 
we,  the  scions  of  the  German  forefathers,  have  organized 
this  Society;  and  this  brings  me  to  the  only  point  I  wish 
to  dwell  on. 

In  our  constitution  the  primary  objects  of  this  Society  is 
twofold;  in  the  main  "  History  and  Genealogy."  It  is  of 
the  latter  I  wish  to  speak.  As  to  the  former,  you  have  had 
most  excellent  papers  and  no  doubt  today  some  of  our 
masters  in  the  line  of  the  history  of  the  Germans  in  Penn- 
sylvania will  give  you  good  dissertations.  That  of  Gene- 
alogy must  remain  for  the  future  essayist,  although  it  is 
true  there  are  possibly  as  many  published  works  of  different 
German  families  as  of  any  other  race  connected  with  our 
Pennsylvania  history  and  yet  these  are  too  few.  What  a 
noble  study ;  what  a  fascinating  work,  when  once  started 
in  the  mind  of  a  descendant  who  has  been  taught  at  his 
maternal  knee  to  honor  his  father  and  his  mother.  As 
today  no  admirer  of  an  animal  will  think  of  making  a 
purchase,  unless  he  has  first  read  its  pedigree,  so  no 
son  or  daughter  is  worthy  of  a  surname  unless  he  knows 
from  whence  he  or  she  derives  his  or  her  descent.  Many 
times  have  we  heard  the  remark  "it  matters  not  to  me  who 
was  my  ancestor."  The  first  chapter  of  the  Book  of 
Books  tells  of  the  creation,  and  following,  viz :  the  sec- 
ond chapter,  of  the  Sabbath,  the  third  chapter  of  the  fall 
of  man,  the  fourth  the  birth,  etc.,  of  man;  and  the  fifth 
chapter  —  What?  The  genealogy  of  man.  Why  so 
early?  In  the  beginning  we  are  given  a  lesson  on  this 
very  topic.  I  do  not  often  quote  from  New  England  his- 
tory or  from  Yankee  historians,  but  pardon  me.  One 
of  their  distinguished  men  writes  what  is  appropriate  to 
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this  subject:  "The  study  of  family  history  elevates  and 
ennobles  the  nature  of  man,  and  lifts  it  up  to  a  truer  and 
nobler  life.  To  know  nothing  of  our  ancestry  or  from 
whence  we  came,  to  have  no  reverence  for  the  precious 
memories  of  the  past  or  an  interest  in  those  who  are  to  suc- 
ceed us  in  the  battle  of  life,  is  to  ignore  the  element  and 
influences  that  have  made  us  what  we  are,  to  repudiate  the 
natural  instincts  and  affections  of  the  human  heart,  and  to 
suppress  the  aspirations  and  hopes  of  a  soul  that  is  to  course 
on  through  endless  cycles  of  eternity.  And  what  more 
precious  testimonial  of  your  love  of  kindred  and  home  can 
you  leave,  than  that  which  provides  for  the  transmission 
of  the  history  of  your  ancestors,  yourself  and  your  family 
to  future  generations?  Who  so  dead  to  sympathy  and 
affection,  to  kindred  and  country,  that  would  not  preserve 
the  record  of  his  ancestors,  the  place  of  his  birth,  the  home 
of  his  childhood,  and  the  sacred  spot  where  repose  the 
loved  and  lost  ones  of  earth?" 

Not  so  very  long  ago,  in  tracing  up  a  family  allied  to 
my  own,  I  found  I  was  running  into  the  family  to  which 
our  first  Secretary  belonged,  and  while  some  members  of 
that  family  had  gathered  a  disconnected  genealogy,  neither 
could  the  author  nor  our  agreeable  friend  give  the  name, 
birth  and  death  of  the  progenitor  of  this  particular  an- 
cestor. It  so  happened  that  I  was  in  the  burial  place  of 
one  of  the  oldest  churches  in  Lebanon  county,  where,  lo 
and  behold,  I  found  the  tombstone  of  this  very  individual. 
I  have  long  ago  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  possible 
for  you,  for  any  one,  to  start  with  but  few  facts,  and  yet, 
by  patient  research,  earnestly  imbued  with  love  for  the 
work,  be  able  to  dig  out  and  construct  a  genealogy  of  any 
of  our  early  families. 

Some  years  ago  I  visited  one  of  the  loveliest  valleys  in 
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my  native  county,  chiefly  settled  by  Pennsylvania-Ger- 
mans, and  in  making  a  transcript  of  the  tombstones  to  pre- 
serve the  inscriptions  from  the  tooth  of  time  and  careless- 
ness of  the  descendants,  I  was  amused  to  find  the  surname 
of  a  family  spelled  three  different  ways.  The  first  was 
Schoffstall  (meaning  sheep  stable).  Going  on  with  my 
copying  I  soon  found  Schoffimstall  (the  sheep  in  the 
stable)  ;  and  the  last  was  in  the  shape  of  a  question  and 
answered  Imschoff stall.  Upon  inquiry  I  was  informed 
that  it  was  one  and  the  same  family,  and  yet  some  never 
knew  they  were  related  because  of  the  transposition  of  the 
name.  Hence  how  important  the  necessity  for  the  study  of 
genealogy. 

If  we  had  a  complete  system  of  genealogy  in  our  State 
it  would  be  a  great  convenience  to  attorneys  in  trying  suits 
before  our  juries  and  avoiding  jurors  who  are  related  to  the 
parties  to  the  suits  in  court. 

But  I  have  given  you  enough  ;  and  no  doubt  you  will 
agree  with  me  in  the  importance  of  the  study  of  this  work, 
while  it  remains  for  you  who  have  never  begun  this  branch 
of  historic  labor  to  do  it,  and  if  you  do  so  it  will  not  be  long 
until  the  honest  and  truthful  chronicler  of  events  wrill  give 
credit  to  the  members  of  this  Society  for  having  full  and 
complete  family  genealogies  of  the  Pennsylvania-Germans. 

I  thank  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  for 
the  position  I  occupy  today,  and  you,  the  members  of  this 
Society,  for  your  patience  in  hearing  this,  the  ninth  annual 
President's  address. 
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Secretary's  Report,  Year  Ending  October  20,  1899. 

Following  the  President's  address  came  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Secretary,  H.  M.  M.  Richards. 

Gentlemen :  It  is  a  source  of  great  and  sincere  pleasure 
to  me  that  I  have  been  permitted  to  resume  my  duties  as 
your  Secretary  and  to  be  present  with  you  at  one  more  of 
our  annual  gatherings.  This  pleasure  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  thought  that,  in  the  performance  of  one  of  these 
duties,  the  presentation  of  an  annual  report,  I  can  find 
nothing  of  which  to  complain,  but  everything  of  which  we 
may  justly  feel  proud.  So  well  has  your  Executive  Com- 
mittee managed  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  so  quietly,  un- 
interruptedly and  yet  surely  has  it  been  moving  on  towards 
the  high  mark  for  which  we  are  ever  striving,  and  so  de- 
servedly successful  have  we  been  in  all  our  undertakings 
that  there  is  no  room  left  to  me  for  criticism,  nor  even  cause 
for  suggestion  or  advice. 

Another  volume  of  our  publications  has  just  been  com- 
pleted. Those  who  have  had  opportunity  to  examine  it 
will  voice,  with  me,  what  must  surely  be  the  sentiment  of 
the  entire  membership,  that  it  is  in  every  way  worthy  of 
us,  that  it  compares  more  than  favorably  with  those  which 
have  preceded  it,  that  it  is  a  great  credit  to  its  already 
justly  celebrated  authors,  and  that  it  adds  materially  to  the 
honors  already  accorded  our  Society.  None,  so  well  as 
myself,  are  in  a  position  to  realize  what  favorable  opinions 
have  been  expressed,  from  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world, 
with  regard  to  the  papers  which  already  are  embodied  in 
our  "  History  of  Pennsylvania,  as  Developed  under  Ger- 
man Influence,"  and  how  eagerly  the  reading  public  await 
our  future  publications. 

Our  membership  now  foots  up  the  encouraging  total  of 
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326,  including  our  surviving  two  honorary  members.  We 
have  taken  into  our  ranks  55  additional  gentlemen  during 
the  year,  and  have  before  us  a  number  of  applications  await- 
ing action  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  Committee.  This 
membership  embraces  not  only  the  entire  union,  from  its 
northern  boundaries  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  to  the  Pacific,  but  also  Canada,  Germany,  Mex- 
ico, the  West  Indies,  South  America  and  the  Philippine 
Islands.  The  honor  of  becoming  enrolled  in  the  member- 
ship of  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society  is  eagerly  sought 
by  those  who  honor  us  by  their  connection  with  us.  It 
remains  for  those  present  to  fully  appreciate  our  goodly 
heritage. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  under  consideration  the 
project  of  issuing,  from  time  to  time,  in  addition  to  our 
annual  historical  publications,  a  volume  of  Pennsylvania- 
German  genealogies  ;  also,  in  a  separate  volume,  full  church 
records  of  our  old  congregations.  The  members  are  re- 
quested to  present  the  Society  with  complete  and  authentic 
family  data  in  their  possession,  as  well  as  with  transcripts 
of  such  church  records  as  they  may  be  able  to  obtain,  to 
aid  in  this  valuable  work.  In  addition  to  this  they  are 
requested  to  see  that  the  family  records  on  each  application 
for  membership  are  as  complete  as  possible  before  signing 
the  same  and  forwarding  to  the  Secretary. 

Death  has  not  spared  us.  During  the  year  we  have  suf- 
fered the  loss  of  five  of  our  active  members,  together  with 
the  Hon.  James  W.  Latimer  and  Dr.  Charles  J.  Stille  on 
the  list  of  honorary  members.  The  grim  reaper  is  ever 
anxious  to  harvest  of  the  best  and  has  made  no  exception 
in  our  case.  He  has  removed  from  us  many  who  could 
illy  be  spared  and  whose  absence  will  be  greatly  felt.  So 
much  the  more  does  it  behoove  us,  their  survivors,  to  take 
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up  and  finish  the  work  they  have  so  well  begun.  May  the 
God  of  our  fathers,  who  led  them  through  the  trials  and 
dangers  of  the  past,  guide  us,  their  children,  through  the 
uncertain  paths  of  the  future  which  stretch  out  before  us. 

H.  M.  M.  Richards. 


Donations  Received  by  the  Society. 

The  Palatinate  Ermentrout  Escutcheon,  by  Baron  Ran- 
dolph von  Irmtrout,  of  Nassau,  Germany,  through  the 
Hon.  Daniel  Ermentrout. 

History  of  Frieclens  Church  at  the  Little  Schuylkill,  by 
its  author  and  pastor,  Rev.  H.  A.  Weller. 

Annals  of  the  Spangler  families  of  York  County,  Pa., 
by  E.  W.  Spangler,  Esq. 

Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Annual  Reports  of  the  Society  for 
the  History  of  the  Germans  in  Maryland. 

Genealogy  of  Christopher  Heller,  by  Wm.  J.  Heller, 
Esq. 

Historical  Address,  Semi-Centennial  Celebration  of 
Muhlenberg  College,  Allentown,  Pa.,  June  23,  1898,  by 
Rev.  F.  J.  F.  Schantz,  D.D. 

History  of  Germans  in  Indiana,  by  W.  A.  Fritsch. 

History  of  the  Brickerville  Congregation  (Ev.  Luth- 
eran) of  Lancaster  County,  by  Rev.  F.  J.  F.  Schantz,  D.D. 

Decennial  Register,  Pennsylvania  Society  Sons  of  the 
Revolution,  by  E.  A.  Weaver,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

Charter,  By-Laws,  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Wyom- 
ing Historical  and  Genealogical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
presented  by  the  Society. 

Group  of  photos  representing  living  representatives  of 
five  generations,  by  Rev.  C.  J.  Cooper,  D.D. 

Pennsylvania  Society  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  Proceed- 
ings 1898,  1899. 
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Proceedings  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  46th 
annual  meeting. 

Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Annual  Reports  of  the  Society 
for  the  History  of  the  Germans  in  Maryland. 

Vol.  2 — Publication  Montgomery  County  Historical  So- 
ciety. 

An  admirable  paper  on  "  The  Capabilities  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania German  Dialect  for  Poetic  Expression  "  was  read 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Max  Hark,  D.D.,  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  to 
appear  as  a  supplemental  volume  to  the  annual  publication. 

Election  of  Officers. 

The  election  of  officers,  which  then  took  place,  resulted 
as  follows:  President,  Rev.  F.  J.  F.  Schantz,  D.D.,  of 
Myerstown,  Pa. ;  Vice-Presidents,  Hon.  G.  A.  Endlich, 
LL.D.,  of  Reading,  Pa.,  and  Hon.  Christopher  Heydrich, 
of  Franklin,  Pa.  ;  Secretary  (term  not  expired) ;  Treas- 
urer, Julius  F.  Sachse,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Executive 
Committee,  Hon.  Maurice  C.  Eby,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa. ; 
Abraham  S.  Schropp,  of  Bethlehem,  Pa. ;  Rev.  L.  Kry- 
der  Evans,  D.D.,  of  Pottstown,  Pa.;  Dr.  John  Franklin 
Mentzer,  of  Ephrata,  Pa.,  the  first  two  to  fill  unexpired 
terms. 

Afternoon  Session. 

The  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to  the  reading  of  the 
papers  to  appear  in  the  coming  annual  volume,  and,  later, 
to  visiting  the  many  places  of  great  historic  interest  in  the 
vicinity. 

The  Evening. 

A  grand  reception,  from  7  to  9  P.  M.,  at  the  Hotel  Co- 
calico  was  followed  by  an  excellent  banquet,  at  which 
more  than  one  hundred  members  and  ladies  were  present. 
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The  Hon.  Henry  Houck  presided  as  toast  master  in  a  most 
acceptable  manner;  excellent  music  was  rendered  by  W. 
F.  Rothenberger's  orchestra,  and  the  following  gentlemen 
responded  to  formal  toasts : 

"John  Conrad  Beissel,"  Rev.  J.  Max  Hark,  D.D.  ; 
"What  Signifies  a  Pedigree,"  Hon.  Wm.  Beidelman ; 
"  Our  Old  German  Printers,"  Rev.  Theo.  E.  Schmauk, 
D.D.  ;  "  Der  Arme  Unkel  Ned,"  A.  C.  Reinoehl,  Esq. 
Besides  which  informal  addresses  were  made  by  O.  S. 
Henninger,  Esq.,  Dr.  Evans  and  others. 

So  ended  another  successful  and  most  pleasant  gather- 
ing of  the  Society. 
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Obituary  Record. 


Horatio  Trexler. 

Horatio  Trexler  was  born  in  Longswamp,  Berks  Co., 
Pa.,  in  1813.  He  was  the  son  of  Reuben  Trexler,  b. 
November  22,  1781  (Berks  Co.,  Pa.),  d.  April  29,  1846, 
who  was  son  of  Peter  Trexler,  b.  August  15,  1748  (Lehigh 
Co.,  Pa.),  d.  March  13,  1828.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  and  one  of  the  forty- 
three  members  who  voted  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the 
First  Federal  Constitution,  1787.  The  Trexler  family 
came  to  Berks  County,  Pa.,  prior  to  1720. 

Mr.  Trexler's  mother  was  Anna  Lesher,  b.  November 
30,  1791  (Berks  Co.),  d.  May  12,  1848,  who  was  dau.  of 
Jacob  Lesher,  b.  December  27,  1764  (Berks  Co.),  d. 
March  5,  1843,  who  was  son  of  John  Lesher,  b.  January 
5,  171 1  (Germany),  d.  April  5,  1794,  who  was  son  of 
Nicholas  Lesher,  b.  1667  (Germany),  d.  1750.  The  above 
John  Lesher  was  Captain  in  Colonel  John  Patton's  regi- 
ment, 1776,  also  appointed  Commissioner  of  Supplies  for 
the  Continental  Army,  January  20,  1778.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  State  Convention  which  formed  the  Con- 
stitution of  Pennsylvania  and  afterwards  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  from  Berks 
County  serving  six  years. 

Mr.  Trexler  engaged  in  mercantile  business  in  1830, 
continuing  in  the  same  until  1834  wnen  ne  superintended  his 
father's  iron  works  consisting  of  the  Mary  Ann  charcoal 
blast  furnace,  in  Longswamp,  and  two  bar-iron  forges  in 
District  township.     In  1837  he  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
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furnace  and  became  the  owner  of  the  Mary  Ann  furnace 
which  he  continued  to  operate  until  1869. 

In  1848  he  removed  to  Reading,  Pa.,  and,  in  1853, 
bought  a  quarter  interest  in  the  Reading  Iron  Works.  In 
1864  he  was  elected  a  Director  of  the  National  Union 
Bank,  becoming  its  President  September  9,  1873,  which 
position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  In  i860  he 
was  elected  President  of  the  Reading  Gas  Company  and 
remained  such  until  his  death.  At  this  time  he  was  also 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Charles  Evans  Cemetery  Com- 
pany, having  served  in  that  capacity  for  thirty-six  years. 
In  politics  he  was  a  Whig  and,  naturally,  became  a  Repub- 
lican in  later  years,  always  staunchly  advocating  the  plat- 
form of  that  party. 

Mr.  Trexler  was  a  prominent  member  and  officer  of  St. 
James'  Lutheran  Church,  Reading,  Pa.  Kis  first  wife 
was  Miss  Hunter,  of  whose  issue  there  survive  two  daugh- 
ters, Mrs.  George  B.  Eckert  and  Mrs.  Henry  May  Keim, 
both  of  Reading.  He  next  married  Miss  Mary  Louise 
Bell,  who  died  February  6,  1900,  barely  one  month  before 
him.  There  also  survives  him  one  brother,  William  Trex- 
ler, of  Longswamp,  His  death,  at  7  130  A.  M.  on  Mon- 
day, March  19,  1900,  in  his  eighty-seventh  year,  was  due 
to  the  infirmities  of  age. 

Mr.  Trexler  became  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania- 
German  Society  on  January  9,  1895. 

H.  M.  M.  R. 
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Hr.  Charles  Jansway  Stille. 

Dr.  Charles  Janeway  Stille,  former  Provost  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  on  Sep- 
tember 23,  1819.  His  ancestors  accompanied  Printz,  the 
first  Governor  of  the  Swedish  colony  on  the  Delaware,  to 
this  country  in  1641. 

Dr.  Stille  was  educated  successively  at  the  academical 
department  of  the  Pennsylvania  University,  the  Edge  Hill 
School,  Princeton  and  Yale  Colleges,  from  which  he  grad- 
uated, with  honors,  in  1S39.  ^-e  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1842,  having  studied  law  under  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll. 

During  the  Civil  War  he  was  actively  identified  with  the 
work  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  and  issued  various  patri- 
otic pamphlets  which  attracted  wide  attention. 

In  May,  1866,  he  was  called  to  the  professor's  chair  of 
history  and  literature  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and,  in  June,  1868,  chosen  unanimously  as  provost,  vice 
Dr.  Goodwin  resigned.  In  the  summer  of  1868  Yale  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  After  the 
close  of  the  Centennial  Exposition  Dr.  Stille  was  elected 
to  the  John  Welsh  Centennial  Chair  of  History  and  English 
Literature,  and  remained  at  the  University  filling  his  dual 
role  until  1880  when  succeeded  by  Dr.  William  Pepper  as 
provost.  In  1881  he  resigned  his  chair.  During  his  in- 
cumbency fully  $2,000,000  of  contributions  were  received 
by  the  University. 

He  was  identified  with  historical  researches  and  studies 
all  his  life.  Long  the  president  of  the  Historical  Society 
of  Pennsylvania  he  published  for  it,  in  1891,   "The  Life 
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and  Times  of  John  Dickinson,  1732-1808."  He  was  the 
author,  besides,  of  "  Major  General  Anthony  Wayne  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Line  in  the  Continental  Army,"  and  of 
"  Beaumarchais  and  i  the  Lost  Million,'"  a  chapter  in  the 
secret  history  of  the  American  Revolution. 

In  1846  Dr.  Stille  was  married  to  Miss  Anna  Dulles, 
daughter  of  Joseph  H.  Dulles,  who  survives  him.  He  left 
no' children.  His  death,  caused  by  heart  failure,  occurred 
at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  on  August  n,  1899. 

He  was  elected  to  honorary  membership  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania-German Society  on  October  15,  1896. 

H.  M.  M.  R. 
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Han.  Daniel  ErmEntrnut. 

Hon.  Daniel  Ermentrout  was  born  in  Reading,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  January  24,  1837,  and  came  from  an  old  and 
prominent  Berks  County  family.  He  was  the  son  of 
William  Ermentrout,  b.  December  12,  1799,  d.  January 
21,  1880  (m.  Justina  Silvis,  b.  June  9,  1804,  d.  January 
12,  1882),  who  was  son  of  John  Ermentrout,  b.  April  27, 
1777,  d.  Mar.  27,  185 1  (m.  Maria  Magdalena  Mover), 
who  was  son  of  Christopher  Ermentrout,  b.  February  8, 
1754,  d.  April  5,  1825,  who  was  son  of  John  Ermentrout, 
who  emigrated  from  the  German  Palatinate  to  Pennsyl- 
vania in  August,  1739.  The  family  is  still  represented  in 
the  German  nobility. 

His  education  was  obtained  in  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  place,  at  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  from  which 
he  graduated  with  honor,  and  at  Elmwood  College,  of  Nor- 
ristown,  Pa.  After  leaving  the  latter  place  he  began  his 
legal  studies  under  Judge  David  F.  Gordon,  at  the  same 
time  teaching  school.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Berks 
County  Bar  August  3,  1859,  anc*  rapidly  rose  in  his  chosen 
profession.  He  was  honored,  in  1862,  by  election  as  Dis- 
trict Attorney  for  three  years  ;  was  Solicitor  for  the  city  of 
Reading  from  1867-70 ;  State  Senator  in  1873  for  a  period 
of  three  years  and  reelected  in  1876  for  four  years ;  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  School  Control  for  a  number  of 
years;  appointed,  October,  1877,  by  Governor  Hartranft, 
a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Statuary  Committee,  and 
was  instrumental   in    having    his   State  represented  by  a 
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statue  of  Major-General  Peter  Muhlenberg,  of  Revolution- 
ary fame,  in  the  Statuary  Hall  of  the  National  Capitol,  on 
which  occasion  his  address  was  of  marked  ability  ;  was 
several  times  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  County  Com- 
mittee of  Berks  County,  and  a 'delegate  to  many  State  and 
National  conventions. 

In  1880  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  47th  Congress, 
to  represent  Berks  County,  then  constituting  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  suc- 
cessively in  the  48th,  49th  and  50th  Congresses,  his  ser- 
vices ending  March  4,  1889.  During  this  time  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Committees  on  Accounts,  Banking  and 
Currency,  Military  Affairs,  Postoffice  and  Post  Roads, 
and  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Election  of  Pres- 
ident and  Vice-President.  He  was  elected  again,  in  1896, 
to  represent  Berks  and  Lehigh  Counties,  constituting  the 
Ninth  Congressional  District,  in  the  55th  Congress,  and 
was  reelected  in  1898  for  another  two  years,  and  was  thus 
serving  his  sixth  term  at  the  time  of  his  decease. 

Mr.  Ermentrout,  while  in  Congress,  most  ably  and  cred- 
itably represented  his  party,  the  Democratic,  of  which  he 
was  a  strong  adherent.  At  the  same  time,  in  matters  of 
general  interest,  he  was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  benefit 
his  district,  home  and  constituents  irrespective  of  party. 
Pie  was  a  man  of  most  generous  impulses  and  unassuming 
in  his  manners.  He  was  willing  at  all  times  to  give  a 
patient  hearing  to  every  one  and  never  wearied  in  his 
efforts  to  aid  the  many  who  sought  his  assistance.  In  this 
work  he  made  no  discrimination  between  those  who  were 
rich  or  poor,  white  or  black,  Republican  or  Democratic, 
but  his  sympathy  and  help  went  to  all  alike.  Probably  no 
one  was  better  known  to  all  and  he  was  well  entitled  to 
the  affectionate  name  of  "  Uncle  Daniel,"  which  was  uni- 
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versally  given  him.      In  all  his   public   acts   no   stain  of 
dishonor  rests  upon  his  name. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Charles  Evans  Cemetery. 

He  was  married  to  Adelaide  Louise,  daughter  of  John 
Metzger,  of  Lancaster,  who  survives  him,  with  a  son,  Fitz 
Daniel,  and  daughter,  Adelaide  Louise. 

His  death,  at  6  A.  M.  on  Sunday,  September  17,  1899, 
resulted  from  the  accidental  lodging  of  a  piece  of  food  in 
his  esophagus. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Historical  Society  of  Berks  County,  the 
Americus  Club  and  other  societies,  and  was  elected  to 
membership  in  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society  on  Jan- 
uary 12,  1894. 

H.  M.  M.  R. 
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Rev.  Matthias  Sheeleigh,  33.2. 

Rev.  Matthias  Sheeleigh,  D.D.,  was  born  at  Charles- 
town,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  on  December  29,  182 1.  He  was 
the  son  of  Jesse  Sheeleigh,  b.  November  9,  1793,  d.  August 
16,  1830  (married  Mary  Orner,  b.  May  3,  1796,  d.  April 
3,  1876,  daughter  of  Elizabeth  Orner,  nee  Schmidt,  b. 
1774,  d.  1S49,  granddaughter  of  Elizabeth  Orner,  nee 
Ludwig,  b.  1748,  d.  1808),  son  of  John  Sheeleigh,  d.  1800, 
son  of  Valentine  Sheeleigh,  son  of  Philip  Sheeleigh,  who 
emigrated  from  Germany  in  1732  and  settled  on  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres  of  land  located  within  a  mile  of  the 
present  town  of  Schwenksville,  Montgomery  County,  Pa. 

Dr.  Sheeleigh  was  a  graduate  of  Pennsylvania  College 
and  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.  He  en- 
tered the  ministry  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in 
1852,  his  first  charge  being  at  Valatie,  N.  Y.,  with  suc- 
ceeding charges  at  Minersville,  Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
and  Stewartsville,  N.  J.  In  1869  he  became  pastor  of 
Zion  Lutheran  Church,  Whitemarsh,  near  Fort  Washing- 
ton, Pa.,  which  he  served  faithfully  until  1895,  and  dur- 
ing twenty-three  years  of  this  time  also  ministered  to  the 
Upper  Dublin  congregation  nearby. 

After  relinquishing  active  church  work  he  still  continued 
his  editorial  duties  on  the  "  Lutheran  Sunday-school  Her- 
ald" and  "  Lutheran  Almanac,"  with  which  he  had  been 
connected  thirty  years.  He  was  President  and  Secretary 
of  the  General  Synod  for  several  years  and  filled  a  chair 
with  the  Lutheran  Publishing  Society. 

He  was  the  author  of  numerous  poems,  local  historical 
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papers  and  hymns,  all  of  value  ;  was  a  member  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Montgomery 
County  Historical  Society,  and  was  considered  an  author- 
ity on  all  matters  of  local  history. 

He  was  called  to  his  eternal  reward  on  Sunday  night, 
July  15,  1900,  and  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  four 
children,  Luther,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J. ;  Elizabeth  and 
Grace  M.,  of  Fort  Washington,  Pa.,  and  Mrs.  V.  S.  G. 
Rupp,  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dr.  Sheeleigh  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania-German Society  on  April  15,  1891,  and  continued 
an  active  and  valued  member  of  it  to  the  time  of  his  de- 
cease. 

H.  M.  M.  R. 
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James  Ernest  Schwartz. 

James  Ernest  Schwartz  was  born  in  Allegheny,  Pa.,  on 
March  9,  1S43.  He  was  a  son  of  Jacob  Loeser  Schwartz, 
b.  December  20,  1S16,  d.  May  3,  1868,  and  Eveline,  nee 
McDowell,  b.  August  22,  1823  (daughter  of  James  Mc- 
Dowell, b.  October  21,  177 1,  d.  August  22,  1850,  son  of 
John.  The  McDowell  family  settled  in  Franklin  and 
Cumberland  Counties,  coming  from  the  north  of  Ireland 
early  in  the  18th  century),  son  of  Conrad  Schwartz,  b. 
December  6,  1784,  d.  October  9,  1818  (m.  Mary  Pinker- 
ton,  b.  February  20,  1788),  son  John  (?),  son  Conrath 
Schwartz,  who  emigrated  from  the  German  Palatinate, 
reaching  this  country  September  3,  1789,  on  the  ship 
4 '  Friendship  "  (married  Anna  Maria  Loeser). 

His  father,  Jacob,  was  a  prominent  business  man  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  being  for  many  years  partner  in  the  whole- 
sale drug  house  of  B.  A.  Fahnestock  &  Co.,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  also  in  the  white 
lead  manufacturing  firm  of  Fahnestock,  Hazlet  &  Schwartz. 

His  ancestor,  Conrath,  the  emigrant,  was  a  prominent 
citizen  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  being  County  Commissioner  in 
1805,  Burgess  of  Lancaster  in  1786,  1802  and  1805,  and 
the  first  president,  probably,  of  the  first  bank  in  Lancas- 
ter, now  known  as  "The  Farmers'  National  Bank." 
Through  Anna  Maria  Loeser,  wife  of  Conrath,  he  was 
descended  from  John  Jacob  Loeser,  one  of  the  earliest 
educators  of  Lancaster  County,  being  sent  from  Germany 
expressly  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.    Schwartz    received    his    education    in   the   private 
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schools  of  Pittsburgh  and  the  Western  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  began  his  business 
career  in  his  father's  office,  but  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
brought  a  speedy  interruption.  His  services  during  the  war 
were  of  a  most  honorable  character.  He  first  served  as  a 
corporal  in  the  14th  Regt.  Penn.  Vols.,  then  reenlisted  as 
a  sergeant  in  Knapp's  Penna.  Battery  A.  He  was  promo- 
ted to  Lieutenant,  and,  during  1864,  was  Acting  Assistant 
Adjutant  General  of  First  Brigade,  commanded  by  Col. 
Warner.  In  1865  he  was  commissioned  a  Lieutenant  in 
the  22d  Regiment  U.  S.  Colored  Troops,  and  became 
Acting  Regimental  Quartermaster,  Commissary  of  Mus- 
ters, Assistant  Provost  Marshal  in  Richmond,  Va.,  and 
Mustering  Officer  First  Division,  25th  Army  Corps.  He 
was  promoted  to  Captain  in  the  Regular  Army,  but  re- 
signed shortly  afterwards  because  of  his  father's  ill  health. 
After  the  war  he  served  for  several  years  as  Captain  of 
Knapp's  Battery,  N.  G.  P.  He  also  resumed  his  business 
career,  and  at  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1S68,  and  the  de- 
cease of  most  of  the  other  partners  about  the  same  time, 
became  the  head  of  the  establishment.  He  remained  such 
until  about  1872,  when  he  sold  out  his  interest  in  the 
wholesale  drug  and  white  lead  business  and  organized 
"  The  Pennsylvania  Lead  Co.,"  for  the  purpose  of  refin- 
ing lead,  silver  and  gold ;  which  was  among  the  earliest 
works  of  its  character.  Previous  to  this  time  most  of  the 
pig  lead,  used  by  the  white  lead  manufacturers  of  west- 
ern Pennsylvania,  was  imported,  but  Mr.  Schwartz  lived 
to  see  the  day  when  his  company  exported  to  Europe 
large  quantities  of  both  lead  and  silver.  As  a  western  con- 
nection, the  necessity  for  which  became  apparent,  he  pur- 
chased later  the  Mingo  Furnace  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
He  remained  as  President  of  these  companies  until  their 
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incorporation  with  the  "  American  Smelting  and  Refining 
Co,"  in  1898.  He  was  also  one  of  the  organizers  and 
President  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Chartiers  and  Youghigheny 
R.  R.,  as  well  as  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  Pittsburgh,  the 
oldest  bank  in  that  city. 

In  January,  1897,  he  had  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  from 
which  he  partially  recovered.  Upon  the  advice  of  his 
physician  he  went  abroad  in  October,  1899,  kut  n*s  earthly 
career  was  terminated  on  May  16,  1900,  in  Dresden,  Ger- 
many, by  another  severe  apoplectic  attack. 

He  was  married,  on  February  27,  1868,  to  Miss  Emma 
Nicholson,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  who  survives  him,  with  two 
sons,  Messrs.  F.  N.  Schwartz  and  J.  L.  Schwartz. 

Mr.  Schwartz  was  a  member  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  Historical  Society  of  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Military  Order  Loyal  Legion,  the  Society  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  the  Duquesne  Club,  and  became  an 
honored  member  of  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society  on 
July  20,  1894. 

H.  M.  M.  R. 
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THE   FIRST   GERMAN  NEWSPAPER  PUB- 
LISHED  IN  AMERICA. 

By  Julius  F.  Sachse. 


'^p'O  Benjamin  Franklin  is 
^^     due  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing issued  the  first  newspaper 
printed  in  the  German  lan- 
guage in  the  Western  World. 
It  bore  the  legend  Philadel- 
fhische  Zeitung  (Philadel- 
phia Gazette),  the  date  was 
June   10,    1732.      It  was  a 
small  sheet  of   four  pages, 
six   and  a  half  by  nine  in- 
ches, and  at  the  bottom  of 
the  last  page  it  tells  us  that 
"the    paper    is    printed    at 
Philadelphia  by  Benjamin  Franklin  in  the  Market  Street, 
where  this  paper  is  to  be  had  for  a  whole  year  at  five  shil- 
lings and  advertisements  may  be  ordered."1 

1This  was  fully  seven  years  before  Christopher  Sauer,  the  Germantown 
printer,  issued  the  initial  number  of  his  Hoch-De-atsch  Pennsylvanisch* 
Geschicht-Schreiber  (The  High-German  Pennsylvania  Historiographer). 

(41) 
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Franklin's  German  Gazette  was  printed  with  Roman 
type,  the  dieresis  being  laboriously  put  in  by  hand  with 
pen  and  ink  similar  to  the  German  books  printed  by 
Franklin  in  1730  and  1732  for  the  German  Sectarians  and 
Mystics  in  Lancaster  county. 

This  Franklin  imprint  is  one  of  the  scarcest  issues  in 
the  whole  list  of  Americana,  no  copy  having  thus  far  come 
to  the  notice  of  any  collector  or  literateur.  Heretofore  all 
that  was  known  of  Franklin's  German  venture  in  the  news- 
paper line  was  his  announcement  in  the  Pennsylvania  Ga- 
zette of  his  intention  to  publish  such  a  paper.  The  only 
notice  so  far  as  known  appeared  in  Number  185  of  the 
Gazette  for  Thursday,  June  8,  to  Thursday,  June  15,  1732. 

<fbe  Gazette  wBfcome  out  again  on  Mondayi^ttf,  a&£cs8&« 
me  to  hfuhlifiedcn  Mondays. 

Jhtd  on  the  Saturday  following  wilt  he  puhUJZed  Pblladelphi- 
fcfoe  Zeituag,  or  Ntwspafer-  in  High-Batch*  which  will  can- 
that*  to  be  publfied  on  Saturdays  once  a  Fortnight^  -  ready .  to  fe 
delivered  at  Tea  a  Clock,  to  Country  SubfcriUrs.  Advcrvife* 
meats  ate  taken  in  by  the  Printer  hereof  j  or  by  Mr.  LouisTiiCO- 
thec,  Language  Majter^  who  trarjlates  them. 

As  no  copy  of  Franklin's  German  newspaper  was  here- 
tofore known  to  exist,  it  has  been  charged  by  writers  and 
historians  that  no  such  paper  was  ever  issued,  they 
strengthening  their  arguments  upon  the  fact  that  Franklin 
did  not  possess  any  font  of  German  type  at  that  time,  and 
it  was  not  thought  that  he  would  use  Roman  letters,  so  it 
was  argued  that  the  notice  in  his  Gazette  was  merely 
printed  to  placate  the  German  settlers  with  whom  Frank- 
lin was  no  great  favorite  at  the  time. 

Now,  however,  a  copy  of  the  Philadeljbhische  Zeitung 
has  been  found  and  released  from  its  hiding  place,  and  is 
now  finally  secure  in  the  collection  of  the  Historical  So- 
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SONNABEN  D,   den  24  Jun. 


73: 


WIEwohl  ich  gegLubec  h2:K:  dafs 
/ich  unrer  dencn  temfchen  £m- 
^ohnern  diefcs  Landcs  mshr  Licb- 
habcj  foiten  gefuiidec:  haben  ,  die 
diefes  zumahi  vor  junge  Pcrriohren 
{n  nutiliche  werck,  die  ausgibe  der  Zotun^en 
r.ehmlich,  befo'rdera,  and  dazu  mit  anfteiien 
wfirdcn  :  fo  e: fireeket  fich  doch  die  snzahl  de- 
fer die  fich  dazu  unterfchrieben  haben  v;r  jeexo 
niche  i-:ber5o.  .Nich'.s  defto  wenieer  h:ibe  rrjf 
Trteiner  feittn  nich:  ermangeln  woiitn  dimir.  ei- 
nen  anfrng  tu  machen,  der  horfnung  lebencie, 
dofs  fich  noch  rnehrcre  emnriden  weicien  felbi- 
ges  iubefdrdern  ,  fonften  ich  mich  geco'.-hige: 
lchcn  wrufde  ,  bald  wiedct  damir.  auf  zu  horen. 
Ich  hatte  ?waT  in  meiner  erflcn  Zcitung  ver- 
fpiochen  diefelbesllc  S.  tage  zu  pubiicireii.doch 
die  meiftcn  ftimmen  haben  erv.l'hlcr  diefelbe  lie- 
ber  vor  5.  Schillingc  das  ganrze  Jahr  alle  ix 
t3ge  einrnahl  zu  haben;  v.eilen  abdann  iuglj- 
chct  zwey  uod 'xwey  eine  zei<ur>.g  halrcn,  und 
jede  perfon  gemichiieher  die  heLrire  bezahlen 
kftr.ie;  Welches  ioh  mil  dann  auch  gefaLlen  laf- 
fe.  .und  fclbige  von  nun  an  alle  14.  u^e  einmal 
beraus  gcben  will.  Die  Aufprache  ces  Kbni.%'s 
von  England,  welcheich  in  rr.ewem  venigen  ver» 
Iprochen,  weil  fie  alizulang,  und  ich  e:nen  an- 
ciern  vorrath  von  Neuigkcuen  bekonvr.eo,  habe 
liebet  wolleuauihiTen,  wie  ich  auch  urn  dcrur- 
fdch-rn  nillen  mcinc  erkiahrungen,  die  wchl  . la- 
bor einige  fachen  no-hie;  gewefen  waren,  liebcr 
aufeir.car.deic  gelegenhnc  veribahre,  und  jjur 
die  brierfe  von  vorr./u  wort  iervo  mitiheile. 
Ccrjfjit.hupei  Dece'mb.   If.^ 

Hltrr  iftein  Courier  angekomrren',  mi:  der 
C-p-v-eir.es  Fnedens-Trachrs,    wclchen 
tic.  Kuaig  von  Pcffien  dem  fialfa  ia  BsbiionKa 


augdandc  ;  nachden  fclbige  von  demGrofs- Vi- 
zier denen  andcrn  Miniftern  111  dem  Seraglio  ill 
cominunicirer  worden,  hat'manfie  in  einem  gc- 
rxra  Divan,  welcher  am  12.  diefes  monatlis  zu 
dem  ende  expres-ilr  gthalren  word-rh,  gelcfen, 
und  nur  verjge  ver.indei:]iigen  daiiagemachr, 
Man  fagr  dab  vermogc  die-re's  Trattars  der  grof- 
Iciu-ltan  verpfliclitcc  ley,  alle  die  von  Pc"rfien 
eroS-.'rre  Provintiien  v.icderum  7U  gebca.i'Cbce- 
nor-.men  Geoi^ia  und  die  aire  Provmu  vor.  2a- 
bilor  ien  :  Dageftjn  foili-  dem  J'rintxen.  witi'er 
einjera'umet  verden,  cier  defien"  Souvcrainet 
Herr  cigentuch  ift,  und  welcher  alhier fcl;on  an- 
dcithalb  Jahr  uw  diefe  rcftitufion  angehalten; 
Dais  die  zne\-  durch  oieien  FrieHcn  verekn^rc 
Machten  llire  krarfre  lutmnien  fpannen  (bl)cn, 
die  Mofcowitcr  su  2  vingen  alios  v.  as  lie  von  P^-c- 
fien  genommen  Iviben  ,  ancb  wieder  xu  ceben  ; 
docii  dafs  fie  disfMsxu  kcincr  rh'idichkclc  kom- 
rnen  lbllen  ,  bifi  (ic  vorheiu  alle  rrurcei  dcr  un- 
tctharidlung  verfiucher.  haben  ;  irn  tall  die  Cu- 
ria a'ber  folches  weigem  Tolre,  lie  ihre  waffen 
nicht  niederlegen  voilcn.  bit;  alie  die  Lander 
wic-i.1  erobeit  l'eyn.  Was  c:ne  jede  von  dieien 
xa-eyen  Macliten  wl'lircndcn  die'iem  Kriege  er- 
oberu  wcrde,-  folic  detlelbea  verbleibeu. 

Wciters  witd  verfichen.dafsder  Grofs  Viyer 
gewilTen  fremden  Mlniitern  ein  Memorial  hat 
latTeucinh.'aidigen.worinnen  crrrachtct  die  notii- 
*cnciigkeic  lU  bchaupren,  dalsman  lichderall- 
x-u  fTOiTcn  Anw.ichfung  d;r  Mofiowiulchcri 
mci'd  enrgegen  fetxe  ;  und  von  was  groilcmge- 
wicht  esvor  d-'s<):romarin;lch-:  l'cich  ley,  ilic- 
felben  von  der  Cjt*pi!i-hin  kce  7.4  veirrct-ca 
Es  wcrden  verichiedene  Kin'egs  Schirle  vom  ci- 
Itenund  zvnevien  ramj geb.uct,  und  po-.h  Ma- 


gaunca  von  gcl'cluiu  -:ul  mu-'U  pit 


rrichtet  :     Auch  hat  fcl.Ti  f-fohcit  an  die  Ba£ 
j  dcr  See  Provintticn  ordre  gefandt,   ihm  cine 
e«  ilfe  anzahl  Matroien   und  Tranlport-Scljiie 
11  fumiren.     Der  gioil;  i'uican   hut  licli  nun  ;. 
lonach  ling  in  fcinem  Strrailfehr  veiborgcngt:- 
altcn,  una  lilt  iich  lchr  leitvu  voa  fciuca;  vol 
ke  und  Trouppen  (chin,  welches  einige  gcle- 
;enheit  iu  murmuriren  umcr  ihnen  giebt. 
Florence  Febtuar.   .'. 
Wir  vemehmen  von  Cornea,  dafis  die  Rebel- 
en,  nach  dem  vorrheil  welchen  fie  Za  Caimiauo 
jcv.onnen  hatten.den  Flcckcn  big!igi:a,nahe  bey 
3aftii,mk  folchem  mmh  angegnflen  Uabeii.dals 
ic  denen  Soldsten,  Co  du'rehdie  maurcn  auf  fie 
Jtfeuerr,  die  Flincen  aus  den   hunden  genom- 
nicn.   In  dem  erften  anfall  bemachrigten  lie  lich 
eincs  Porfc-ns  v-orinnen  em  Corporal  u.  16  Mann 
trar,  fie  v.utdcnaber  vonriem  Cipftain  lb  indem 
Flecken  mic  1 50  maun  commandite, *ieder  iu- 
riick  g-errtcbcn,doch  iblten  lie  UcK  noch  Medler 
diefci  ores  gemacht  hsben,  in  wskhca  lie"  fchon 
an  tuey   un-erlclii<:diichen  orteu  cirien  eingan~ 
gewcxinen  hatrcii.ueim  nicht  acrCuiond  Wach- 
iendonek  cine.n  fuccouis  von  4:0  Mann  gef  ndt 
und  feibli:  mit  'ooo  Minn  gcfolget  ukre,  ihr.en 
den  pals  ab  m  fchneiden,  v.  debts  fie  deiinoch 
vorgekommen,  und  in  ihte  gebiirge,  welcneibr- 
tiflcircr,    und  fall  vor  uniioetwindhch  gehjiten 
tvcrdcn.fich  bey  TCiren  reamer  hj:ten.  Sic  olro- 
hen  in  ktirtcen  einenneuen  anfail  aur'Siftiaund 
St.  Fiorcntizu  uncemchmen. 

IVitn  Jnaar.  12. 
£s  werden  2ukiln8(ige  woche  efliche  Do&o- 
xes  und  Balbierer  iv.ch  den  Tii.ckrfchtn  Gia'n- 
tzen  gdehickee  die  au-.brcitung  der  ccmragion 
und  anfteckenden  feuche  in  biebenb(irgen,ali*o 
bereits  cinigc  D^idcr  inficiret  find  ,  iu  verhin- 
■de.n.  Der  Graf  vor.  Levoidi,  General  Lcuicnant 
dcr  Cr-arifcben  Aimec  ,  neither  bier  unter  dem 
titul  cines  Miniftersderbefagten  Keyferm  "nge- 
icomrr.cn  ill,  hat  drey  privat  Audicntzen  t-eyra 
Kcyfer  gehabr,  und  dim  die  auf  dem  [jpec  fey- 
ende  He,  rath  des  K.ronprin:zrn  von  Pieuifcn  m.it 
det  Printscflin  von  Mecklenburg  ,  Tochtet  des 
He'rKogs  dicl'cs  namens,  bckandt  gemacht, 
Witn  Februur. 
Hier  wird  unletichiedentlich  fjcfiprccher,  von 
dem  neucn  Eyde  welchen  die  untcrthanen  der 
Ctarin  von  Molcau  haben  mulT:n  abiegen,  den- 
jenigen  vor  den  rechtmailigcn  Auhfolgcr  zur 
Krone  zu  erkcimen, wcldjcn  die  Cza-nt  d.iru  in 
ibrem  T-.-ftamer.te  bcnctinrn  foil.  limciiceltcnds 
glaubet  man  d-ifs  die  wahl  *ol  autdic  P.intzef 
/in  von  M.-cklenbure.  die  den  iS  Oecrmb.ij  iS. 
eebohrenift,  ur.i  ilch  nun  vcili;yr;u!\tn  will, 
Lallen  dSiritc. 


Betlm  Januar.  r. 
Dlefen  morgen  gieng  defKontg  men  Pi>-.; 
dam,  die  ankun.fr  des  Her.wgeii  van  Lothrin- 
geu  «lda  abiuwarten.  Die  Konigin  mit  denen 
i'rintZelVen  Charlotta  und  Sophia  4'ollcu  kiiiititi- 
gen  Sonritag  auch  dahiu  geiien,  ucbli  der  Marc<- 
graffin  Ger.iahlm  des  i.rbprmtten  vun  Bajeitb 
welche  den  9  diefesn.it  iluem  Genuiil  dleKei- 
fe  auf  Lciprig,  und  von  ci.i  wciki  tiach  ti^it-.h 
fortfecr.ru  v.eiden.  Zwey  Deputicrtc  von  uencn 
6ai'.?.burgilchen  Proteltancen  haben 'cine  Auriienz 
bey  dem  Komgc  geh.ibr,  VrCicncr  !is  fehi  licb- 
feieli  empfangen  und  ihncn  iro  Ducaten  vereh- 
rec  h;t,dabcy  auch  vtrlbrociien  ihnen  Land  und 
audere  grotTe.  vprrheilc  r.i  j^eben,  i .1,  taH.einine 
von  ihren  brude"rn  Itch  in  iemem  rerritoiio  mol- 
ten nitderlaflcn.  Cer  Konr^.klu  inculehr  bev,cu 
genua  leyn  Aegeu  dei  elendes  fodiele  arnie  iej- 
te  dei  Religion  «egen  ausftehen,  auch  k.-.n  ihre 
feiiigkeic  und  be<t2ndigkeit  un_er  ibichcir.  dmck 
nicht  genilgfam  bev.undert  ve.dcn. 

In  dicier  Stadt  und  Vmliidten  find  imversvi- 
chenen  Jahre  S41.  paar  ehelich  zuf<:rr.nien  ge- 
geben,  ;o5^.  kinder  beydertey,gcfchlechr;,  und 
556.  rlunsinder  gebohier.,  und  '3 1 53  raanner, 
^eiber  ur.d  kindei  geliorbcn. 

Fravckfurt  Jauuar.  6. 
Mit  letiren  briefen  ven  Berlin  har  man,  dafs 
derK.onig  aa-<  ioblij-beneit'et  vor  d:e  armenvcr- 
folgten balttburger,  disxwey  Depuneitc  welchc 
nach  Berlin  gekommen  feint  vorlprache  voi  ih- 
re gefangene  Mitbri'ider  lueifuchcn,  durchden 
Confiftorial  RathReinbeck  und  einen  Miidcrn  bc- 
luhrnren  der  Augsburgifchen  Confe^fioti  mpe- 
thinen  Prediger,  iiirc^  Glaubcm-bekanrnines 
lulben  hat  examiniren IaiTen,  aus  deren  jntv-crc 
erhcilet.  dafs  fie  wedor  AriABer.bchu^'tr.er.iiOih 
jjnthahatien  li:yn,  wie  ihre  feinde  die  P.ipi'trn 
von  ihncn  alisllreuc";  fie  verhall  zu  machen,  und 
fie  der  jammcilichm  Freyheic  «tus  ibrem  Vstcv- 
landc  Z'i  ziehen  ,  damn  lie  thre  Rehgijn  antiei- 
wcrts  suiiibcn  mochreu.  7.u  berauben. 
FrarKitftrri  Januar.  10. 
Von. Regcnsburg  vernimt  man,  dais  dcr  Chur- 
ftiift  von  Severn  cndiif.li  denen  vertriebencn 
Saltrburgeru  eme  ficye  Paff.ge  durch  fein  land 
vergonr.et,  ftuch  lbi/'i:irr  gCAcfen,  riilset  denen 
l'v  bennthigct  zu  fe'ya  fchicnen,  tngiich  7  Creu* 
tser  hat  laflen  auMheilcn,  «esucgen  die  E.v.n- 
gclifchen  Srande  begiiffen  find  vine  dancklTt- 
gungs-fchriftr  an  gtd  chren  Chuifiiulen  au*7.u- 
lleiien  Befagrc  '.Vamle  b.bcn  aufs  ncue  cine 
cunferen'?  ijch.iirei-,  ,  m  welchcr  refolviict  v-or- 
den  an  den  Mim.'rer  von  Salrzburg  ein  ander- 
wcrtigd  Memoiial  '.u  iioerjeben,  und  darinnrii 
a:uuw:gcn ,  d*is  d«  bcMhiste  tcrniin  u:i>  --1 


neehflcn  April  zcr  abrciic  de.-eingefeffer.er.  Pro- 
ttlhnter.  in  Saltzburg  niche  gesugfarn  ley,  una 
dais  der  WcGphalifche  Fricdeeinc  zci:  von  d;cy 
.*lii--n  feeze;  dais  derowegen  die  Printer.-  von 
Saittbnrg  kcinemachc  habenrfic  ReJchs-Coniii- 
ruciouei  w  SriderajOhnezuihrernunsr  derandern 
Sterxn.  Wir  haheo  alhicr  nachtichr,  dsfs  den 
14.  d teles  die  Erb  Priarzeflin  von  jsadeu-Dur- 
lich  emen  Sohn  zur  well  gebraehc. 
Hamburg  Februar.   1. 

Es  gehet  ein  geraein  genicht,  dafs  derregie- 
rer.de  Herttog  von  MeckiCnourgdieC-Thoiilche 
Religion  anzunehrsen  wilkns  icy.-  Particuliere 
brierte  von  Berlin  bcrichten,  dais  derKron print? 
von  PreulTen,  'nachderrc  man  viele  btrrcdunjen 
da  mi  gebraucher,  endiich  refolvirer  iltdie ySnge 
pjintzefim  von  Mecklenburg  zar  Gemuhim  zu 
nehmen,  und  ddfi  d;c  furce./ion  des  Uuf  lichen 
Reich,,  ira  anfehung  dvif.-n,  v/ol  auf  icinc  KcS- 
r.igl.  Hoheit  rnochre  fell  geirelier.  werdeu 
simjlerd-.m  Februar.  -4 

Man  ichreiber  ,iu>  dcrn  B.ug,  dafs  der  Ftnn- 
tzoillcbe  AmbaiTideur,  Marquis  de  Feneion  den 
3  dsefes  cine  l.'nge  confercitt  mi:  cinigen  Her- 
ren  von  dcr  Regiemng  gehabt  ,  worauf  den  4. 
cin  congrefs  vo\:  rremden  Minilrera  wegen  aus- 
erordent  lichen  a5hi.cn  ift  gehalrcn  worder.  Von 
Venedig  v.ird  gen-eider.  d3i~s  die  auslandifche 
protefianriiche  Kaa&leutbe  aildj  fo'.chergeftalt 
dutch  das  elend.  dcr  Sskfcburge;  find  bewogea 
wo. den,  djfs  iie  cine  coliecl'e  gethan,  urtd  isro. 
Gulden  such  Augsburg  iibermache:  haben.  Wir 
hjhen  jiingfHtin  alhicr  eirtn  grofien  bwrmuind 
gehabt,  v.e!c'ner  vielen  fchadengerrun,  urd  un- 
tcr  andern  das  dc>cri  eincs  haufes  nebeu  dem  Fran- 
tzoichen  CcrFee  h.-.uie  -.bgeworSen,  v-cdu-cn  i. 
rnenfehcti  ,  unrer  welchen  ein  Vater  und  iblin, 
icr/chmcttert  iinci :  Des  folgenden'tages  i:t  das 
icafler  hbher  als  jercahl-.  bev  meufchen  geden- 
cken  gewefen,  weiche-,  vrofemees  nich'c  vor  der 
ziiiiickkunrVr  der  FJ lith  gerallen  ware,  die  dam- 
■ne  foltedurchhrochen  und  das  gjoire  rneil  des 
landes  folre  Gbcrfchwemmcr  haben.  V'ier  gela- 
^.enefchitie  find  in  diefem  Harm  zu  gTur.de  g=- 
g.m^en,  ui.d  2  menfehen  vertrunckea.. 
H.r*?.  Februar.  :•;. 

BricfFe  von  VYie.i  r.elden  ,  dsiS  an  ch'lsen 
hore  in<  sehcini  ■»chanHe!r  wird  1  neue  Cnur- 
fii.ltenthiimer  auf  zu  richceri.einesvor  den  Her- 
tz g  von  Loc!iiinzen^  und  das  anden:  vor  den 
Konircvor,  Schueden,  sis  Lac-dcrarTen  *on  H-.f- 
fen  CalTei,  d.11".  dadutch  da«  g!--.icb.je'-ic'-.:z*i- 
fchen  <j"n  Pro-eft  .n-.-n  und  Cirhoiifcheii  in  dem 
Churf'iirtlicben  Ct-llegi'o  rr.o»c  he-abrer  \ser- 
li-iv  Unddicfes,  f.,gr'man.  lly  die _  vornchmlra 
uiiSch  gev-dciij  warum  ucb  dex  Hcitztig  von 


Lcthnngen,  wekher  n:ich  FrancIcreicri.Enrrlar.d 
undnui  vomehmfxen  H often  in  Teut'.chland  ci- 
ne rcifegetbdn.fich  an  einigen  derfeibcr  fo  ian- 
ge  aufgeiulten.  Die  pK't? !,cbe  zuriickreife  dei 
Konigs  von  Polen  in  feme  P/TbJsnde  fchtcibe; 
n'.^ii  dcr  fehrgu;[Ten  geneigtheir.  zu,  die  cr  vot 
die  Pimtztlfii;  von  Hoiaci:"',  vor  dieferr,  Giatln 
vor.O.^elska,  und  natiiriichc  tochrer  des  Kor.ig:, 
all«eit  geliabt  hat  undl'.och  higer,  und  dafs^er 
h^t  wollen  gsgenwartig  feyn  bey  ihrcr  nicder- 
kunHr:  Dcch  andere  verrr.uthen  mi:  mehrwjhr- 
fchcinlichkeit,  dsis  dieiezu.L'ckreife  einer  iibcr- 
zeugung,  dab  die  Parrey  des  Konigs  Stanislaus 
)ii  Polen  zu  grofs  geWden.  bey  zu  meflen  fey; 
ja  lb  tern,  dais  da  die  affaire  der  fuecelnon  zur 
Ppinifchcn  Krone  letztlich  aufs  rapct  gcbracht 
wur«e,  man  jemand  in  voller  VeijErDn-.|uu»aus- 
rurren  hbrere  :  keinni  Chn-jiftji-her.  t'nrtZri  sum 
Si,cr  J?ar.  Diefcs  find  aasv.  ('..•csnngcn  der  Franfzb- 
filchtn  Louis  d'ors.velcbe  nicbt  L-irglich  unrct 
die  Groiien  i;i  Polc.n  ausgeftreu-t  find  Un'.et- 
defl'en  Rill  man  verlichern  ,  daf.  d'ie  Reife  des 
Ki'nigi  n»ch  Warfchau  auf  den  76.  diefes  mo- 
na:hs  icft.gcftellct  fey. 

Man  glaubct  hicr  durcbgebends  ,  dais  ficK 
p'raneureicl:  erntllich zum  ktiege  riifte,  und  die 
Ottomannilchc  Pror:e  vcip'iichtet  h  ibe,  lich  ge- 
gen  einige  Chriftliche  Porcntaten  zu  deelariren, 
und  im  tail  cs  zu  einer  ru?t-i-  kommen  mbefi.'e, 
eiie  diversion  zu  macber.. '  Deswegen  auch  die 
Keylerlichen  Trouppcn  niciic  verminderr,  nocb. 
wieman  fich  in  den  Kayferliehen  !_?r.d;n  fiati- 
rcr  bar,  die Taxen und  imporien  ei ieichtert  wor- 
den  ,  fondern  es  weidert  vielmrht  oieftibe  -u 
wafler  und  land  ,  dem  ierzt  dismals  gemachten 
entwuifzu  toige  vermeluti  ;  ur.d  lagt  man.dalj 
zu  jeder  Compagnie  zu  fufs  und  prVrd  s.  msnr. 
fnllen  hii-.iu  gefuger  wciden  ,  welches  gewifs 
'kcine  kleine  an/nhV  ausniicbcn  wild.  Auch  hat 
man  nacbricht,  dafs  der  K6'nig  von  Preciien  zu 
Marianwerder,  Lnndiberg  an  der  Wane  und  sn- 
riem  Oe^ern  anftalt  macbet  ,  eine  Armee  von 
45000.  mann  zu  formiren,  und  verfchiedene  Re- 
gimenter  r.^ch  den  Lirrhauifrhen  und  ChurlJtv 
ddlhen  Granrzen  ibmJrfeiiir.il  zu  lafKn.  Der 
Grofs-Meifter  von  Maltha  li..t  circuhir  briefTc 
aus-^elehicker,  ^!!e  zum  Maltlv  (i  1  Old.  n  l'Hio- 

Jul  einttellcn,  und  hcrcii  f;>n  Iblien  dicll-lbe  zi 
del'endnen,  im  fall  die  I"  token,  rvelclu- gro!l« 
Sur;:f:uR»  :n  r.ur  See  macheu  ,  dieielbige  a:r.a- 
antren  nieebten. 

'  Die  Keyictiti  von  Mufe.-u  ill  den  '6  Jvin 
Peter-bur:  r,r.-;.4.-.mmcn.  und  Fiat  den  rolg--iiden 
cagir-.ienotfentlieheneinzt.g  in  .'••.'.":!  Stadt  mic 
grciTcni  pracnt  gtlultcn.    Sw  foil  voi  ibier  ab- 


ttiCc  ¥00  Mofcsu  «LnnnTi:;5aTt  mit  dcmRojni- 
fthrn  Kcyfci  gcteichnec  habeo,  diefes  inuhaUs : 
lUis  im  tall  entweder  der  Ke-;  fer  oder  Mol'cau 
von  dem  Tucckcn  foite  attac;uirec  we;den,  dar.n 
ri-'c  C*£^fia  mi:  c;n:r  Atcu-v  vera  iocooo.  mami 
anc5<-u  grantiea  von  der  Ukraine  foite  agiren, 
uui  uor  Key  fer  ci.it  ciiwi  A«ii£C  ».i  dec  grinctca 
voa  VV^ilachitn. 

J^r/r  Mart.  •:£. 
Am  tcrwiduner.  Sonntage  nachmittag  ur.ge- 
tbhr  ciue  vitriol  i\u;ide  vcr  iil:\i  Uhr,  wurd.e  die 
E'inigin  in  Franekrcich  gluckljch  von  "einer 
t'llntrsefim  erlofer.  Der  KStiig  v-ar  den  4-Fcbr. 
'li.  Jalir  ah,  und  ha-  nun  iweySohne  end  vier 
Tuehter  Uj.ler  Horf  hat  ordr'e  gegeben  ,  die 
aurr(a!t.ung  der  11.  Krieg^chiife  iu  Breft  und 
Toulon  lb  viel  unmet  migiieh  iu  bei'chleuni- 
gen,  seiche  befnmraet  lind  ,  wie  vorgegeben 
»vird  ,  von  denen  zu.  Algiet  fatLfa&icn  zu  for- 
dern  v/egen  des  "Fnedens.-bxuc.hes. 

PH I L  A D  £  L  P  H I  A  Jan.  23. 
Mit  dun  letCcenSchiii'von  London,  Cbpt. 
Reeves;  ha;  ©an  bier  die  nachricht  bekomnenv 
daft  unfer  Proprietor  vor  d.'r  Abrctfe  befagtea 
bchiiTi;  mi:  cinerr.  Capitain  in  London  aecordi- 
fcr,  und  fich  vcrbandeu  habc  dea  etfr.cn  Mey 
«  bord  des  SchitTes  zu  feyn  ,  \uxi  feine  Reife 
n.ich  Pennfylvanien  an  zu  ueten  ,  fo  d^Cvfcibi- 
•>er.nunmehro  mit  dcrn  erilcn  £khi5c  tuglich  c:- 
tvatct  wird 

In  einer  G'atette- von  Boflon  vOtri  29.  Mey  ift 
f'c'gendes  Advertisement  publiciretwordeivvo- 
■„>_;  man  fehen  kan,  dafs  die  5.  aneltirte  Per- 
fohnen  dbel  genilg  daran  find  ,  und  vielleieht 
inch,  each  fo  vielem  ausgelt.iQcienta  elend,_das 
f;.:lach  werden  beiahlen  ruutTeu  ,  i'o  nch  ihrer 
nicmand  annimmt. 

Nachdem  auf  anftidiung  and  eingebmig  ver- 
fchiedener  Pcribhnen,  welchc  den  Kapitain  des 
SchifFs  Liebe  und  Einigkeit,  Jacob  Lobb,  mit 
i;ioiVer  Ba.barey  gegen  gewdi'c  Pfabitr  in  f-in.em 
Kcliifil-,  auf  ihrer  PliTage  von  Holland  zu  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard,  belcget  haben  ,  die  Ehrfame 
Kieha<  des  KiS.-Ugticilcn  Oixrgeiichrs  gut  f.-e- 
fnud?ii  haben,  cenfelben  tu  verpnichten  daUer 
vor  dem  Obergcrichte  von  Rechrs-L'-.chcn  ,  &c. 
welches  den  i-terdtcn  Dienftag  im  Men*  Icttr- 
liin  iu  Barnftable  vordieCounfy  von  Barnftabk 
geltfelren  worden,  crfcheinen  ,  ur.d  d-s'eni»e  lb 
von  des  Konigs  wegen  gegen  inn  eingebr.cht 
werden  mochte,  beantwortcn  lolle  ;  dj  er  dann 


diefem  tu  folg«  erfchiefien,  und  wegen  zwcyer 
unccitchitdenen  Helchuidigun^en  d«  Morr-,; 
von  dcr  giollen  Jury  dicier  County  gegen  ihn 
gefunden,  eximnnret  worden,  und  uach  eine'r.i 
r5  Stundtn  lang  gev.Tihcctcm  Wortwechfel  a- 
kieiue  jury  ihr  urthtil  gefchwind  einbrachtc^. 
au  UiUcUuldxg  von  der  en^en  anklage,  und  '\vc- 
nig  rniiiun  n'herru-xh.  ein  gleu-.hes  s.egeti  der  ar,- 
dem  bcich'-iidigung.  NB.  Es  wurde  bey  dcr 
-examLnirung  obferviret;  dafs  diselend  fodielea 
PatTagieren  begegne't ,  nicbt  a'on  einer  gewinn- 
fuchfgen  begiercie  des  Capitairj  ,  ©der  vorfct- 
licnei)  Intention  die  Reife'zH  vedangern  her;:. 
kommen  ,  fondern  die  l'ange  derfeiben  mulie , 
wie  au.s  dem  Tag-regifter  desCapitains,  und  der 
Eydlichen  ausliige  allcr  Matrolen  erhe!!e:e.dcm 
contrairer.i  Winde  und  der  Wind-ftit'e  7/j^e. 
fchrieben  werden  :  Ui>d  konren  die  .'Ge-ieu^eii 
voo  des  Konigs  ieiten  den  Capitain  mir  {ceinet 
eint5;igen  au^iibung  einer  Haitigkeit  v.ibrendet 
reife  belcgen.  Weswegen  der  Cipicain  nch  a 
rechtfertigen  gut  gefunden  feincn  verlettrcn  ca- 
ra^lcr  6'tieotiich  tudefendiren  ;  infondeiheit  in 
anfehung  der  f.ilfchen  und  fchSndlichen  adver- 
titTei-ncnren,  weiche  ^ind  publicirer  worden  cen- 
felben  zu  beflecken,  und  die  gemi'ither  des  voickj 
mit  vomrtheilen  gegen  ihn  cin  v\  nehmen.  era 
er  exarainiret  v.orde.i  und  Uc'n  feibft  recntmaiTlg 
befieyen  konte.  W'eiters  ifr  e«  nun  darauf  aiu,. 
diejenigen  gerichdich  zu  verro';;cn,  welche  il^n' 
fo  bofshasft!^  verleumdet  und  einer.  Proceftver- 
urfachet.  habea  ,  der  nach  u;irerfuc!\ung  g?.n:^ 
ohnegrfand  eefunden  uorden. 

py'ift  fc'.zer.ikr  Gu'.er.  WeitSeil  2  Ic'rt  7  p.  Feiil 
Mehl,  7  fch.  op.  Murel  brod  12  fell,  gemer.gt 
io.fch.  braun,  9  fell.  Rum,  2  fch.-^p.  Mellasles 
16  p. 

ADVERTISSEMENT 

ES  Wird  hinr.it  iehtndt  gtm'acbt ,  tLi/i  Hendric'e 
van  Bc'obei  ,  viildtr  oiele  fal-re  her  ahDo- 

aor  Medicine  mit  f litem  fiact/j  fraCiici'et  h.-.t.fuh 
b:tr  zur  <u.?hn  r,ied:rn,ejitzet  :  Es  find  bey  ihm  CM 
heft:  unj  JkhtrRe  Chyrr.ifke  jinzntyen  Zu  btkori- 
»ien  die  er [■•Ibften  wrftrtipt,.  ur.ter  ar.demd.is  tef 
trefrhe  Jo  rer.jnr.tt  Eriglifche  Sa'fz.,  oder  'iA.  r:.\- 
raSiie,  vueUlci  ene  t&r  jidtrrr.irt  iisn&h;  furrr.::?n 
mid  au:h  em  leyjahrtej  m'tttel  iji  tvr  Fteler  u-.i 
If  'aftrfiicht.  U'er  fieir.er  ted.  t  rjf,  Ian  fich  in  ■  I  .•••  a  - 
dreffiren  m  Ls'itia  Court,  alwoer  -voktirjuft  ifi  mit 
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v.o  dkfc  Z«cicangen  vor  5  ShiJlinge 

vcrtilTcmcaK 


:  bey  !',.  Fmncklin  ia  derMarck-itraii 
des  fihrs  zn  bckommsn  ,  und  Ai- 
;;4  bcilcllcn  find. 
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ciety  of  Pennsylvania.  This  proved  to  be  a  copy  of  the 
second  and  presumably  the  last  number  of  Franklin's  Ger- 
man newspaper.  An  exact  fac-simile  of  this  interesting 
literary  curiosity  is  here  presented.  The  original  was 
found  snugly  reposing  between  some  colonial  title  papers 
in  an  ancient  box  in  the  garret  of  an  old  country  house  in 
one  of  the  German  counties  of  the  State.  Here  it  had 
lain  undisturbed  for  over  a  century  and  a  half.  Little  did 
the  owners  know  of  its  value  or  suspect  its  importance  to 
the  literary  student  of  this  State.  The  paper  was  by  the 
merest  accident  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Rev.  Amon 
Stapleton,  a  presiding  elder  of  the  Evangelical  church, 
upon  one  of  his  ministerial  journeys.  Shortly  afterwards 
mention  of  it  was  made  in  the  course  of  a  general  conver- 
sation where  the  writer  happened  to  be  present,  with  the 
result  that  it  is  now  a  part  of  the  greatest  historical  collec- 
tion in  the  country.  The  finding  of  this  literary  treasure 
adds  another  honor  to  the  great  sage,  printer  and  philos- 
opher of  our  colonial  and  revolutionary  period. 

Fortunately  for  us  the  editorial  in  the  copy  before  us 
tends  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  cause  for  the  extreme 
scarcity  of  this  German  venture  of  Franklin.  It  was  due 
to  the  smallness  of  the  edition,  and  the  lack  of  support 
and  encouragement  by  the  Germans  who  evidently  had  but 
little  faith  in  the  publisher  on  account  of  his  pronounced 
contempt  for  everything  that  was  "  Dutch";  this  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  Franklin's  subscription  list  did  not  exceed 
fifty  names. 

In  his  editorial  he  says : 

*«  Although  I  had  believed  that  among  the  German  in- 
habitants  of  this  land  there  would  be  found  more  who 
would  aid  and  support  the  issue  of  this  newspaper,  a  work 
of  especial  value  to  younger  persons,  namely,  the  publico- 
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tion  of  the  Zeitung,  and  would  forbear  with  me,  yet  the 
number  who  have  subscribed  until  the  present  time  does 
not  amount  to  over  fifty.  Notwithstanding  this,  I,  upon 
my  part,  have  not  hesitated  to  make  the  beginning,  living 
in  the  hope  that  others  would  be  found  to  encourage  the 
work,  else  I  would  be  forced,  soon  to  stop  therewith. 

"  Although  in  my  first  issue  I  promised  to  publish  the 
same  every  eight  days,  the  most  subscribers  have  elected, 
that  they  would  rather  have  the  same  for  five  shillings  for 
the  year,  and  an  issue  every  fourteen  days,  as  then  two 
and  two  can  take  a  paper,  and  each  person  more  easily 
pay  the  half.  With  this  I  am  content,  and  from  now  on 
I  will  publish  the  same  henceforth  every  fourteen  days." 

Franklin  then  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Address  of  the 
King,  which  he  promised  to  print  in  the  present  number, 
was  left  out  as  it  was  altogether  too  long,  and  he  had  re- 
ceived another  stock  of  news.  For  the  same  reason  sun- 
dry explanations  of  his  own  are  reserved  for  a  future  time. 

Louis  Timothee,  the  translator  of  the  Zeitung,  was  a 
man  skilled  in  languages  and  the  printer's  art.  He  was  a 
protege  of  Franklin,  who  also  made  him  Librarian  of  the 
new  Philadelphia  Library,  and  a  year  or  two  later,  after 
the  death  of  Thomas  Whitemarsh,  sent  him  to  South 
Carolina  to  take  charge  of  his  printing  office  in  Charleston. 

The  paper  before  us  contains  abstracts  of  eleven  Euro- 
pean letters  of  various  dates,  running  all  the  way  from 
January  ist  to  March  26th.  Then  follows  an  account  of  the 
trial  and  acquittal  at  Barnstable,  Massachusetts,  of  a  cer- 
tain Jacob  Lobb,  captain  of  the  ship  Love  and  Unity ,  who 
was  charged  with  brutally  killing  two  Palatines  during  the 
voyage  from  Rotterdam  to  Martha's  Vineyard.  After  the 
trial  five  of  the  witnesses  were  arrested  and  imprisoned  for 
the  costs  of  the  trial. 
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A  postscript  was  added  to  this  account,  in  the  interest  of 
the  captain.  It  was  an  apology  which,  while  it  refutes  the 
charges  brought  against  the  accused,  in  reality  gives  us  an 
insight  into  a  few  of  the  trials  and  experiences  of  the  early 
German  emigrants,  who  trusted  their  lives  and  belongings 
to  the  care  and  tender  mercies  of  the  English  ship  captain 
and  his  crew. 

It  was  not  an  unusual  case  where  the  voyage  was  pro- 
longed so  as  to  exhaust  the  emigrant's  proviant,  and  thus 
force  them  to  purchase  supplies  from  the  captain,  at  his 
own  exorbitant  prices.  If  their  little  store  of  money  was 
gone,  their  baggage  was  seized,  or  if  this  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  liquidate  the  bill,  their  bodies  were  sold  into  servi- 
tude to  liquidate  the  trumped  up  demands  of  the  captain  or 
shipowners. 

When  objection  was  made  to  any  action  of  the  ship's 
crew,  brutality  was  resorted  to  from  which  there  was 
neither  escape  nor  redress.  In  the  above  quoted  case, 
two  of  the  German  passengers  were  killed.  The  case  was 
tried  before  a  New  England  court,  with  the  result  that  the 
captain  was  acquitted  and  the  accusers  and  witnesses  fined 
and  imprisoned. 

A  single  advertisement  of  medical  import  completes  the 
contents.  The  advertiser  was  Hendrick  van  Bebber,  a 
name  not  unknown  in  early  Germantown  history.  His 
chief  remedy  was  the  so-called  English  Salt  or  Sal-tnira- 
bi'le,  to  be  had  in  Letitia  court,  where  he  lives  with  Arent 
Hassert,  merchant  in  Philadelphia. 

The  immediate  circumstances  surrounding  the  issue  of 
this  German  newspaper  at  that  early  day  appear  to  have 
been  Franklin's  connection  with  the  German  Sectarians 
and  Mystics  of  Lancaster  county,  who  were  led  by  Con- 
rad Beissel,  Samuel  Eckerlin  and  Michael  Wohlfarth,  and 
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who  were  among  Franklin's  earliest  patrons.  In  1732  the 
Philadelphia  printer,  under  the  supervision  of  Samuel 
Eckerlin,  printed  the  hymn-book  Vorsfiiel  der  Neuen  Welt. 
The  same  characteristics  appear  in  both  this  book  and  the 
Zeitung,  and  appear  to  verify  the  traditions  that  Franklin 
embarked  in  this  venture  at  the  instance  of  his  patrons 
from  Lancaster  county. 

The  lack  of  support,  together  with  the  failure  of  the 
Germans  of  Philadelphia  and  Germantown  to  respond, 
made  the  venture  a  short-lived  one,  and  to  all  appearances 
our  number  here  presented  in  fac-simile  was  the  last  one 
issued,  as  no  mention  whatever  of  any  future  issues  appear 
in  any  of  Franklin's  publications. 
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PREFATORY. 


*ff  HERE  is  only  one 
%&d  Pennsylvania  in  the 
world.  Its  citizens  have 
many  reasons  to  be  proud  of 
the  relation  which  it  sustains 
to  the  great  union  of  States. 
Before  the  beginning  of 
Pennsylvania  and  its  grad- 
ual expansion  to  its  present 
limits,  the  territory  which  it 
embraces  existed  for  thous- 
ands of  years  and  though 
the  hunting  ground  of  In- 
for  a  long  time,  it  was  before  the  settlements  by 
men,  simply  a  wonderful  expansion  of  territory, 
rich  in  natural  resources,  to  become  the  dwelling  place  of 
a  great  population.  Its  rivers  and  lesser  streams  followed 
their  respective  courses,  the  great  valleys  with  their  rich 
soil  were  long  waiting  to  be  turned  into  fields  and  meadows. 
The  extensive  forests  on  lowlands,  on  ridges  and  on 
mountain  side,  rich  in  timber,  constituted  a  vast  supply, 
to  be  of  use  to  those,  whom  God  might  in  due  time  lead 
to  settle  here.     The  earth  itself  covered  valuable  deposits, 
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which  should  in  due  time  be  of  great  service  to  men.  The 
rich  deposits  of  limestone,  iron,  zinc,  slate,  coal,  coal  oil 
and  cement-making  stone  and  other  materials  were  all 
here.  Truly  a  wonderful  country  with  vast  resources. 
Before  white  men  came  here  the  wigwam  of  the  Indian 
and  his  trail  along  streams  and  through  forests  were  the 
only  impress  of  human  beings  on  this  vast  territory.  The 
rivers  and  lesser  streams  were  full  of  fish,  wild  animals 
and  birds  of  many  names  were  abundant,  uncultivated 
trees  and  vines  yielded  their  fruit  in  season.  How 
strangely  white  men  must  have  been  affected,  when  they 
first  viewed  this  vast  expanse  of  country — its  rivers  with 
no  sign  of  human  life,  but  the  red  man  in  his  canoe,  its 
solid  ground  without  roads  and  the  habitations  of  civilized 
human  beings. 

And  yet  this  was  the  country  to  be  named  Pennsylvania 
and  to  be  filled  in  the  course  of  time  by  a  population  that 
now  numbers  millions,  to  be  met  in  great  cities,  in  inland 
towns,  in  rural  districts,  in  farming  regions,  in  mines  and 
in  industries  of  every  variety,  with  happy  homes,  with 
schools  and  churches,  with  public  buildings,  with  business 
houses,  with  improved  methods  of  travel,  of  business  ex- 
changes and  of  communication  of  thoughts  to  others. 

White  men  came  to  Pennsylvania ;  Swedes  settled  on 
the  Delaware  as  early  as  1638,  Hollanders  located  in  the 
Minnisink  region  along  the  Delaware,  north  of  the  Blue 
Mountains  at  an  early  period,  the  settlements  on  the  Dela- 
ware at  and  near  Philadelphia  in  1682,  were  followed  by  the 
arrival  of  Penn  and  German  colonists.  Immigrants  came 
from  different  countries  and  occupied  parts  of  the  new 
colony.  Germans  who  had  first  located  along  the  Hud- 
son, the  Mohawk  and  the  Schoharie,  made  the  memorable 
journeys  and  settled  on  the  Tulpehocken,  the  Swatara  and 
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the  Quitapahilla.  Thousands  of  immigrants  came  by  the 
way  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia  and  increased  the  num- 
ber of  settlers. 

Whilst  due  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  English,  the 
Welsh,  the  Scotch-Irish,  the  Hollander,  and  those  of  other 
nationalities  for  their  part  in  the  making  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  German  and  Swiss  immigrants  are  of  special  interest 
to  us.  We  have  been  favored  with  full  presentations  of  the 
life  of  the  immigrant  in  the  Fatherland,  the  journey  down 
the  Rhine  and  to  England,  the  varied  experiences  of  the 
long  ocean  journey,  when  months  were  required  to  reach 
the  new  world,  the  heroic  move  of  Palatinates  from  the 
Schoharie  to  the  Tulpehocken,  and  the  arrival  of  the 
thousands  of  German  immigrants  through  the  port  of 
Philadelphia  and  the  varied  conditions  in  which  they 
reached  this  western  shore. 

They  came  to  settle  in  the  new  world  and  in  the  con- 
sideration of  their  history  in  this  country  it  is  in  order  to 
present  the  first  want  of  the  settlers  and  how  it  was  met. 
They  came  not  like  an  army  to  be  encamped  for  a  season 
in  one  part  of  the  country  and  then  to  remove  to  another 
and  to  be  thus  without  a  fixed  habitation.  Their  first  de- 
sire was  to  secure  a  home  in  this  new  country. 

We  turn  then  with  pleasure  to  the  consideration  of  the 
topic  as  announced  : 

gftje  gftmestijc  %itt  ami  <£Ixa:eacije*istxjcs  of  tht 
gjetmst)toattia*(Sje*raatx  ^imxttx. 

The  German  immigrant  came  from  the  fatherland  in 
which  the  institution  of  marriage  was  held  to  be  of  divine 
appointment.  The  Catechism  in  the  plain  form  in  which 
it  is  to  be  taught  by  the  head  of  the  family,  contains  in  the 
decalogue  the  divine  commandment,   "  Honor  thy  Father 
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and  thy  Mother,"  and  presents  the  duties  of  children  to- 
wards parents  and  superiors.  The  early  records  of  con- 
gregations in  this  western  world  contain  with  the  entries  of 
other  ministerial  acts,  the  careful  entries  of  marriages  and 
of  the  baptism  of  children.  Whilst  some  of  those  who 
settled  in  the  new  world  formed  communities  with  separate 
quarters  for  brethren  and  sisters — the  great  body  of  Ger- 
man immigrants  settled  as  families. 

The  immigrants  who  came  with  larger  means  fared 
differently  than  those  who  came  with  limited  funds.  The 
man  of  means  could  soon  secure  a  large  tract  of  land  and 
was  able  to  erect  a  comfortable  house.  But  the  greater 
number  of  immigrants  had  but  limited  means  and^many 
were  very  poor  and  had  become  redemptioners. 
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CHAPTER   I. 


The  Founding  of  a  Home. 
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HOUSE  to  dwell  in  and 
other  buildings  to  meet 
existing  necessities  were  the 
first  wants  of  the  German  im- 
migrant. Whilst  the  man  of 
means  could  erect  a  comfort- 
able dwelling,  those  of  limited 
means  and  poverty  were  very 
glad  when  a  log  house  could 
be  erected.  Before  the  erec- 
tion of  the  log  dwelling  some 
men  dwelt  in  caves  along  the 
river's  bank,  others  under  the 
wTide  spreading  branches  of  great  trees,  in  hastily  con- 
structed huts  or  under  tents.  The  first  log  house  was  of 
very  plain  construction.  The  abundance  of  timber  af- 
forded material  for  its  erection.  Its  sides  were  of  logs, 
the  openings  between  logs  were  tilled  with  clay  often  mixed 
with  grass.  Windows  were  of  small  dimensions.  Doors 
were  often  of  two  parts,  an  upper  and  a  lower,  hung  or 
fastened  separately.  The  interior  was  frequently  only  one 
room,  with  hearth  and  chimney,  with  the  floor  of  stone  or 
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hardened  clay,  with  steps  or  a  ladder  leading  to  the  attic, 
with  roughly  constructed  tables  and  benches,  plainly  made 
bedsteads,  shelving  on  the  walls  and  wooden  pegs  driven 
into  logs.  In  this  plain  structure  the  pioneer  deposited  the 
limited  means  brought  from  the  fatherland  or  secured  here 
upon  his  arrival.  In  such  a  building  the  pioneer  and  his 
family  had  their  first  home  in  the  new  world. 

Not  all  log  houses  were  of  such  limited  dimensions, 
many  were  larger  and  with  wooden  floors,  with  the  space 
within  the  four  sides  divided  into  rooms  on  the  first  floor 
and  in  the  attic.  The  pioneer  and  his  descendants  had  as 
their  dwellings  in  successive  periods  of  time,  first  the  log 
house  of  plainest  construction,  secondly,  the  new  log 
structure  of  enlarged  dimensions,  with  a  good  cellar,  with 
logs  for  sides  of  building  carefully  prepared  and  well 
joined,  with  windows  and  doors  of  better  make,  with  the 
interior  division  of  a  wide  central  hall  and  with  rooms 
varying  in  number  on  the  first  floor,  the  attic  also  properly 
divided  into  rooms,  and  when  a  second  story  was  added 
before  the  addition  of  the  attic  the  inclosed  space  furnished 
additional  rooms.  The  first  log  house  often  served  only 
until  a  stone  structure  could  be  erected.  In  some  localities 
houses  were  built  of  imported  bricks.  At  a  very  early  day 
bricks  were  made  in  this  country.  The  abundance  of  stones 
furnished  materials  for  the  erection  of  substantial  houses. 
These  substantial  stone  buildings  varied  in  size  and  style, 
often  they  were  good  solid  structures  of  limited  dimensions, 
but  frequently  they  were  larger  buildings  of  two  stories, 
with  a  large  attic.  The  pioneer's  house  was  not  complete 
without  the  large  hearth  and  chimney  often  in  the  center 
of  the  building  and  very  often  on  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
house  with  hearth  and  chimney  erected  outside  of  the 
building   yet  joining  the  same.     Many  of  the   buildings 
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erected  by  the  pioneers  and  their  descendants  were  ar- 
ranged to  serve  as  forts  in  case  of  attacks  bv  Indians, 
hence  the  very  small,  narrow  windows  in  some  of  the 
buildings  and  the  attic  built  in  such  manner  as  to  extend 
considerably  over  the  four  sides  of  the  building  to  allow 
openings  from  which  the  occupants  of  the  house  could 
repel  attacks  upon  the  building.  The  pioneer's  house  was 
seldom  without  a  porch,  at  first  of  limited  dimensions,  but 
later  of  equal  length  with  that  of  the  house  itself.  Besides 
the  dwelling  house,  other  buildings  were  erected. 

The  barn  and  other  structures  for  the  shelter  of  live 
stock  and  the  storing  of  the  products  of  the  field,  the 
meadow  and  the  orchard  were  erected  as  rapidly  as  the 
means  of  the  pioneer  increased.  The  spring  house,  the 
wood  house  and  the  large  bake  oven  and  smoke  house 
under  one  roof  were  also  added  in  good  time. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  make  an  inventory  of  the  contents 
of  the  dwelling  house.  The  large  hall  had  but  little  furni- 
ture besides  a  long,  wooden  chest,  and  a  few  benches  or 
chairs.  The  best  room  of  the  house  on  one  side  of  the  hall 
contained  a  table,  benches  and  later  chairs,  a  desk  with 
drawers,  and  the  utensils  used  on  the  special  hearth  in 
heating  the  room.  In  the  rear  of  the  best  room  was  the 
Kammer  (bedroom)  with  its  bed  of  plain  make,  also  the 
trundel  bed  for  younger  children  and  the  cradle  for  the 
youngest,  a  bench  or  a  few  chairs  and  the  chest  of  drawers. 
The  room  on  the  other  side  of  the  hall  was  often  not  di- 
vided,but  when  divided  the  front  room  was  called  the  liv- 
ing room  (die  Wohnstube)  with  table  and  benches  or  plain 
chairs,  with  closet  for  queensware  and  the  storage  of 
precious  parcels,  with  the  spinning  wheel,  with  a  clock  as 
soon  as  the  family  could  possess  one,  and  with  shelving 
for  the  books  brought  from  the  fatherland  or  secured  in 
this  country. 
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The  kitchen  contained  the  large  hearth,  often  very- 
large,  with  rods  fastened  to  a  beam  and  later  an  iron  bar, 
from  which  descended  chains  to  hold  large  kettles  and 
pots  used  in  the  preparation  of  food  ;  the  tripod  also  on 
the  hearth  to  hold  kettles  and  pans  used  daily  by  the  faith- 
ful housewife ;  the  large  dining  table  with  benches  on 
two  long  sides  and  short  benches  or  chairs  at  each  end ; 
the  large  table  for  the  use  of  those  who  prepared  meals  for 
the  family ;  extensive  shelving  for  holding  tin  and  other 
ware  ;  benches  for  water  buckets  and  other  vessels  and  the 
long  and  deep  mantel  shelf  above  the  hearth  on  which 
many  articles  were  placed.  The  second  story  of  the  house 
contained  bed  rooms  and  often  a  storage  room.  The  bed 
rooms  were  furnished  with  beds,  tables,  large  chests,  and 
wooden  pegs  on  the  partitions.  The  attic  was  of  great 
service  for  the  storage  of  articles  of  the  mechanism  of  man, 
and  the  preservation  of  fruits  of  the  field,  the  garden,  the 
orchard  and  the  forest. 

The  cellar  was  an  important  part  of  the  dwelling,  with 
its  provision  for  keeping  food  prepared  from  day  to  day 
and  for  the  storage  of  abundant  supplies  gathered  and  kept 
in  bins,  tubs  and  barrels. 
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'^"'HE  pioneer's  first  want 
VA/  w^s  a  dwelling  and 
the  second  was  food  for  him- 
self and  family.  The  first 
year  was  often  one  of  many 
privations,  and  one  in  which 
the  closest  economy  was 
necessary.  The  earliest  set- 
tlers used  provisions  brought 
from  foreign  lands.  By 
means  of  these  and  such  as 
they  found  in  this  country 
their  wants  were  supplied 
until  they  were  able  to  secure  from  fields,  gardens  and 
forests  their  daily  bread.  Wild  animals  of  the  forest, 
fowls  of  various  names  and  fish  that  abounded  in  rivers  and 
smaller  streams  were  a  rich  provision  for  the  pioneer  before 
domestic  animals  supplied  animal  food.  The  first  great 
want  was  that  of  grain  and  vegetables.  The  first  flour 
had  often  to  be  carried  great  distances.  After  the  first 
clearing  of  land,  preparation  of  soil,  sowing  of  seed  and 
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harvest  of  crops,  the  pioneer  experienced  many  hardships 
in  carrying  grain  to  the  distant  mill  and  returning  to  his 
home  with  the  supply  of  flour  secured  for  himself  and 
family.  The  first  gathering  of  the  garden's  yield  was 
likewise  of  great  benefit  and  importance.  After  the  first 
years  of  hardship  had  passed,  the  pioneer  family  had  an 
abundance  of  food.  As  fields  were  enlarged  they  yielded 
increased  harvests,  and  gardens  and  parts  of  fields  supplied 
vegetables.  In  the  course  of  time  fruit  trees  and  vines 
added  their  contributions  and  domestic  animals  and  fowls 
in  great  numbers  made  animal  food  abundant. 

Some  supplies  brought  from 
foreign  lands  could  at  first  be 
secured  only  at  places  far  dis- 
tant from  the  settler's  home. 
In  later  years — new  centers  of 
supplies  were  opened  in  towns 
and  villages  in  different  locali- 
ties. The  proper  supply  of  food 
was  a  great  blessing  for  the 
pioneer  and  family. 

The  preparation  of  food  in 
those  early  years  was  an  important  work  of  the  mother 
and  daughters  of  the  household.  At  first  they  had  only  the 
hearth  and  bake  oven ;  later  they  were  favored  with  stoves 
built  of  suitable  material.  Many  years  passed  before  stoves 
made  of  iron  could  be  bought.  The  modern  cook  stove  and 
ranges  of  wonderful  construction  brought  a  great  change. 
The  early  settler  knew  nothing  of  coal,  coal  oil  and 
burning  gas.  His  burning  material  was  wood.  He  had 
no  matches  to  ignite  the  same.  The  tinder  box  with -flint, 
steel  and  punk  was  of  great  service.  The  sun  glass  could 
be  used  only  on  days  when  the  sun  shone  brightly.     The 
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flashing  of  powder  in  the  pan  of  a  gun  was  often  neces- 
sary to  secure  fire.  No  wonder  that  at  night,  the  burning 
log  was  carefully  covered  with  ashes,  that  on  the  coming 
morning  embers  might  be  found  to  secure  fire  for  the  new 
day. 

The  pioneer  had  no  hydrant,  no  turbine  wheels  and 
pipes,  no  tanks  on  the  attic 
to  supply  the  kitchen  with 
water.  It  had  to  be  carried 
from  the  spring  —  or  first 
drawn  from  the  well  and 
then  brought  to  the  house — 
before  pumps  were  secured. 
In  the  early  days  of  settlers, 
men  knew  nothing  of  the 
modern  refrigerator  and 
dumb  waiter.  The  cellar 
under  the  house  and  later 
the  ground  cellar  with  many 
steps  leading  down  to  the 
arch  of  necessary  dimen- 
sions, the  spring  house,  the 
smoke  house  and  the  attic 
of  the  dwelling  house  had  to 
be  reached  to  secure  the 
supplies  for  the  three  meals 
of  each  day. 

The  good  housewife  had  her  trials  in  the  preparation  of 
food.  The  tripod  on  the  hearth  held  kettles  and  pans  and 
other  vessels  ;  the  iron  rod  or  chain  fastened  to  the  bar  in 
the  chimney  held  kettles  over  the  burning  wood  on  the 
floor  of  the  hearth.  The  bake  oven  served  not  only  for 
baking  bread  but  also  in  the  preparation  of  other  food.  The 
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large  iron  pot  placed  over  the  fire  had  a  special  cover,  with 
a  heavy  rim,  to  hold  burning  coal  on  the  cover,  and  was 
thus  of  varied  service.  The  preparation  of  food  was  no 
easy  work — it  had  to  be   attended  to  regularly  and  with 

great  care.     A  failure  on 

A 


baking-days  affected  the 
whole  family.  A  lack  of 
supplies  for  a  single  meal 
could  not  be  met  or  amend- 
ed by  a  hasty  visit  of  the 
baker,  the  butcher  or  the 
grocer. 

The  table  of  the  pioneer 
and  his  descendants  was 
for  many  years  of  plain 
but  substantial  make.  Be- 
fore and  long  after  a  full 
supply  of  chairs  could  be 
secured  benches  afforded 
seats  at  the  table.  Table 
cloths  wrere  not  always 
used.  The  first  dishes 
were  petVter  and  later  of 
domestic  earthenware  and 
pottery.  Platters,  plates, 
bowls  and  other  vessels 
held  the  prepared  food. 
Individual  plates,  cups 
and  saucers,  and  knives 
and  forks  were  not  want- 
ing. Food  was  often  con- 
veyed from  a  large  dish  directly  to  the  mouth  of  the  eater. 
When  such  was  the  custom,  each  person  was  required  to 
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keep  to  his  own  place  in  the  platter.  The  ordinary  meal 
was  plainly  served.  On  special  occasions  the  table  bore 
abundant  evidence  of  special  preparation.  Napkins  and 
finger  bowls  were  not  always  used.  The  basin  and  towel 
near  the  water  bucket,  well  or  spring  were  for  such  service. 

With  many  preparations  of  cereals  boiled  or  baked  ;  with 
soups  of  meat  broth,  milk,  eggs,  cereals,  vegetables  and 
spices ;  with  animal  food  smoked,  roasted,  broiled,  fried 
or  boiled ;  with  vegetables  of  numerous  names  ;  with  fruit 
stewed,  preserved  or  boiled  like  applebutter ;  with  bread, 
butter,  cheese  of  various  makes ;  with  pies  of  plain  dough 
or  raised  dough  and  various  contents  ;  with  puddings  of 
many  names ;  with  cakes  baked  in  the  oven,  prepared  in 
the  pan  or  in  heated  lard  ;  with  water,  milk,  coffee  made 
of  boiled,  dried  and  roasted  barley,  rye  or  wheat,  for  or- 
dinary use  and  genuine  coffee  on  special  occasions  ;  tea 
made  of  herbs  for  common  use,  and  imported  tea  for  visit- 
ors and  the  household,  when  such  were  together  at  the 
table ;  the  early  settlers  and  their  descendants  had  good, 
substantial,  wholesome  food ;  they  fared  well  and  did  not 
suffer  from  dyspepsia  and  other  stomachical  troubles. 

The  housewife  and  daughter  of  the  first  century  had  no 
opportunity  to  attend  special  cooking  schools,  nor  had  they 
the  use  of  large  cook  books,  now  so  common.  Mothers 
taught  their  daughters  to  prepare  food  and  it  was  consid- 
ered no  disgrace  for  a  daughter  to  serve  with  a  family  that 
needed  help,  where  she  could  learn  more  of  good  house- 
keeping, including  cooking.  The  Pennsylvania-German 
housewife  has  had  through  all  the  years  dating  from  the 
settlement  of  this  State  the  reputation  of  being  a  superior 
cook,  and  may  her  posterity  never  lose  it !  There  seems 
at  present  no  danger  that  she  will  change  in  this  respect, 
for  no  one  is  more  ready  to  make  use  of  books  and  jour- 
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nals  to  condemn  what  is  faulty  and  to  approve  what  is  to 
be  commended,  in  the  light  of  what  she  has  been  taught 
by  her  mother  and  grandmother. 

Some  people  are  disposed  to  become  merry  at  the  men- 
tion of  the  following :  "  Grumbire  Supp  und  Mehl  Supp," 
"  Sauer  Kraut  und  Speck,"  "  Schnitz  und  Knopf,"  "  Ge- 
fiillter  Saumage  und  Zitterle,"  "  Brotwiirscht  und  Lewer- 
wurscht,"  "  Walschhahne  und  Ganz,"  "  Ente  und  Hinkel," 
"  Rindsflesch  und  Kalbflesch,"  "  Aepfelkuchelcher  und 
Drechter  Kuche,"  "  Fett  Kuche  und  Fastnacht  Kuche," 
"  Schnitz-boi  und  Zucker  Kuche,"  "  Leb  Kuche  und 
Week,"  "  Essig-Punsch  und  Heemgemacht  Beer"  and 
"  Zuckersach  und  Niisse  "  l — and  yet  these  names  would 
have  appeared  in  the  menu  of  the  ancestors  if  such  had 
been  printed  in  their  day. 


1 "  Potato  Soup  and  Meal  Soup,"  "  Sour  Kraut  and  Fat  Pork,"  "  Dried 
Apples  and  Dough  Buttons,"  "  Filled  Pig  Stomach  and  Souse,"  "Sausage 
and  Liver  Pudding,"  "  Turkey  and  Goose,"  "  Duck  and  Chicken,"  "  Beef 
and  Veal,"  "  Apple  Fritters  and  Funnel  Cakes,"  "  Fat  Cakes  and  Shrove 
Tide  Cakes,"  "Dried-apple  Pies  and  Sugar  Cakes,"  "  Gingerbread  and 
Rusks,"  and  "  Vinegar  Punch  and  Home-made  Beer." 


Vignette  from  an  old  schoolbook. 


CHAPTER   III. 


Cultivating  the  Soil. 


TDayven  von. Bern. 

"T  was  a  stupendous  work 
that  the  pioneer  had  to 
perform.  The  log  house  was 
built  where  all  of  mother 
earth  was  in  its  primitive  con- 
dition. Gardens,  orchards, 
grain-yielding  fields,  and  ex- 
tensive fields  and  clean  mead- 
ows with  only  grass  cover- 
ing the  same  were  wanting. 
Where  the  earth  was  without 
scrub  oak  and  great  forest 
trees,  weeds,  briars  and  stones 
were  in  abundance.  Even  the  making  of  a  garden  required 
days  of  arduous  labor  in  the  removal  of  weeds,  briars 
and  stones  and  in  picking,  digging  and  raking  the  ground 
before  the  deposit  of  seeds.  The  first  harvest  could  only 
be  expected  after  the  preparation  of  a  tract  of  land.  This 
work  embraced  the  removal  of  all  that  would  prevent 
the  raising  of  a  crop,  hence  the  removal  of  lighter  growths 
by  use  of  the  axe,  the  saw,  the  pick  and  fire.     The  fell- 
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ing  of  trees,  the  removal  of  timber  or  its  destruction  by 
fire  and  the  removal  of  stones  were  no  light  work.  In  the 
preparation  of  the  ground  the  poorer  settler  had  often 
only  the  use  of  pick,  shovel  and  rake.  Those  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  have  a  plough  and  harrow  of  the 
most  primitive  make,  drawn  by  cattle,  when  horses  were 
still  wanting,  were  considered  to  be  better  prepared  for 
the  necessary  work.  The  preparation  of  the  ground  was 
followed  by  the  sowing  of  seed  by  hand.  The  enclosure 
of  ground  under  cultivation  required  wearisome  labor. 
The  felling  of  trees,  the  cutting  and  sawing  of  the  same 
in  proper  lengths,  the  splitting  into  rails,  required  much 
time  and  hard  labor.  The  removal  of  all  incumbrances 
from  land  and  the  opening  of  water  courses  for  irrigation 
to  secure  good  meadows  were  also  necessary.  Whilst 
waiting  for  the  growth  of  the  seed  sown  and  the  ripening 
of  the  harvest,  the  pioneer  was  busy  in  extending  the  bor- 
ders of  land  to  be  cultivated.  Hence  the  further  felling 
of  trees  and  the  removal  of  wood  to  be  used  for  a  variety 
of  purposes,  as  well  as  the  transfer  of  wood  to  be  burned 
on  the  hearth,  added  to  the  pioneer's  work. 

When  the  time  for  cutting  grass  and  gathering  the  har- 
vest arrived,  all  of  the  household  were  busy  from  early 
dawn  to  the  close  of  day.  The  dengel  stock,  the  hammer 
and  the  whetstone  were  of  service  in  the  preparation  of 
the  scythe  and  sickle.  Grass  was  mowed  by  the  use  of  the 
former.  The  wooden  fork  was  used  in  turning  the  mowed 
grass,  and  the  hand  rake  in  gathering  the  hay  on  heaps 
before  its  removal  to  the  primitive  barn  or  stable,  or  the 
formation  of  stacks  in  the  open  air. 

Grain  was  cut  by  the  use  of  the  sickle  before  the  cradle 
came  into  use.  Rakers  and  binders  followed  to  make 
sheaves  and  shocks.    The  removal  of  the  gathered  harvest 
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to  barn  or  stables,  or  to  places  where  it  was  stacked,  fol- 
lowed in  due  time. 

During  hay-making  and  harvesting  the  laborers  had,  be- 
sides breakfast,  dinner  and  supper,  luncheon  in  the  morn- 
ing and  in  the  afternoon,  served  under  a  tree  by  the  good 
mother  and  her  aids.  An  abundance  of  cold  meats,  bread, 
butter,  cheese,  applebutter,  pickles,  radishes,  cakes,  pies 
and  varied  beverages  were  freely  served. 

The  gathering  of  corn  and  other  products  of  the  field 
followed  later  in  each  year  and  kept  the  husbandman  busy. 
New  attention  had  to  be  given  to  the  soil  for  new  sowing 
of  seed  and  the  expectation  of  a  harvest  in  another  year 
and   required  the   new  use   of   the   plough    and    harrow. 


Ox  yoke  and  threshing  flail. 

When  fall  arrived  and  winter  came  men  were  busy  in 
separating  grain  from  straw  and  ear.  The  use  of  the  rlail 
was  common.  Animals  were  used  in  treading  out  grain. 
The  separation  of  grain  from  refuse  was  trying  work,  but 
it  was  necessary  to  secure  grain  for  food. 
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But  this  work  did  not  end  the  labors  of  the  pioneer.  In 
order  to  have  grain  turned  into  flour  and  other  forms  for 
man  and  beasts,  it  was  necessary  to  take  grain  to  the  mill, 
which  was  often  at  a  great  distance  from  the  home  of  the 
husbandman.  Those  who  had  no  beast  of  burden  were 
obliged  to  carry  grain  on  their  backs  to  the  mill  and  re- 
turn home  with  the  flour  they  had  secured.  Such  as  had 
horses  or  oxen  made  use  of  the  same  in  carrying  grain  to 
the  mill  and  bringing  home  flour  and  other  products. 
Later  when  wagons,  often  with  a  very  primitive  kind  of 
wheels,  made  of  sections  of  sawed  logs,  were  secured,  the 
ox  team  was  of  great  service  in  carrying  grain  to  the  mill. 
Winter  did  not  allow  the  pioneer  to  be  idle.  The  daily 
duties  at  home,  the  preparation  of  wood  for  the  hearth,  the 
care  of  domestic  animals,  the  hunting  of  wild  animals  for 
food  and  valuable  skins,  kept  him  busy.  New  attacks  had 
to  be  made  on  the  trees  of  the  forest,  that  new  soil  might 
be  made  ready  for  enlarged  harvests.  When  spring  came 
the  ground  had  to  be  put  in  order  for  spring  sowing  and 
planting. 

In  the  course  of  years  when  orchards  yielded  their  abun- 
dant crops  new  labors  were  necessary.  When  the  yield 
of  the  fields,  the  orchard,  the  meadow  and  forest  became 
more  than  what  was  necessary  for  the  pioneer's  home 
wants,  he  had  supplies  to  take  to  the  distant  market.  The 
long  journey  to  the  markets  gave  those  who  visited  the 
same  the  most  varied  experiences.  In  the  earliest  years 
Philadelphia  was  the  nearest  market.  So  for  the  pioneer's 
son,  who  for  the  first  time  accompanied  his  father  to  the 
city,  the  trip  afforded  an  opportunity  to  see  many  things 
that  were  entirely  new  to  him. 

Those  who  see  Pennsylvania  today  in  its  advanced 
state  of    cultivation   and  observe  what  has  been   accom- 
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plished  by  the  introduction  of  agricultural  and  other  imple- 
ments used  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  sowing  of 
seed,  the  reaping  of  the  harvest,  must  ever  remember  the 
arduous  work  of  the  pioneer  and  his  descendants,  who,  be- 
fore the  introduction  of  modern  implements,  brought  a 
great  portion  of  Pennsylvania  under  productive  cultivation. 

Whilst  ever}-  pioneer  needed  a  home  and  food  and  all 
were  engaged  in  labor,  not  all  were  exclusively  husband- 
men. Nearly  every  home  had  its  garden  and  tract  of  land 
to  be  cultivated.  Even  in  towns  and  villages  residents  had 
gardens  and  often  orchards  near  their  dwellings  and  fre- 
quently lots  at  no  great  distance,  which  were  carefully 
cultivated.  The  miller,  the  sawmiller,  the  carpenter,  the 
cabinet-maker,  the  blacksmith,  the  tinsmith,  the  potter, 
the  weaver,  the  fuller,  the  tanner,  the  tailor,  the  shoe- 
maker, the  clock-maker,  the  gunsmith,  the  paper-maker, 
the  printer,  the  bookbinder,  the  merchant,  the  distiller, 
the  innkeeper,  the  officers  of  the  colony,  the  lawyer, 
the  doctor  of  medicine  and  the  minister  of  the  Gospel  were 
all  engaged  in  work.  There  was  an  abundance  of  work 
and  no  necessity  for  the  life  of  the  tramp,  who  would  eat 
and  yet  not  toil. 

The  pioneer  was  a  true  expansionist.  Where  once  only 
the  log  house  and  the  simple  structure  for  the  protection  of 
animals  and  the  storing  of  field  and  meadow  products  and 
the  enclosed  small  garden,  and  the  limited  number  of  acres 
under  cultivation  were  to  be  seen,  there  appeared  in  the 
course  of  years,  the  large,  well-built  dwelling  house,  the 
immense  barn  and  many  other  buildings  for  various  uses, 
the  large  garden,  the  beautiful  shade  and  fruit  trees  and 
vines  near  the  dwelling,  the  extensive  orchard,  the  beauti- 
ful meadows,  the  many  large  fields  bearing  a  variety  of 
crops,  the  carefully  made  roads  and  lanes  and  the  long 
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lines  of  fences  enclosing  the  different  parts  of  the  farm. 
Whilst  the  dwelling  sheltered  the  family,  the  buildings  of 
the  farmyard  sheltered  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and 
many  of  the  feathered  tribes.  The  products  of  the  farm 
were  so  abundant  that  no  one  had  occasion  to  suffer  hunger, 
and  the  supplies  for  the  market  became  so  great  that  other 
means  of  transportation  than  the  farm  wagon  were  hailed 
with  joy  by  those  who  appreciated  the  advantages  extended 
by  the  same. 
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Harvest  scene,  from  an  old  reader. 


CHAPTER   IV. 


Wearing  Apparel  of  the  German  Settlers. 

ME  now  come  to  the 
consideration  of  the 
wearing  apparel  of  the  pio- 
neer. The  immigrants  wore 
at  first  garments  brought  from 
the  fatherland.  The  quantity 
brought  depended  on  the  abil- 
ity to  procure  the  same.  The 
immigrants  were  often  de- 
prived of  their  supply  of 
clothing  by  the  heartless  sea 
captains  and  their  associates 
who,  in  view  of  exorbitant 
extra  charges  during  the  sea  voyage,  compelled  the  immi- 
grant, who  had  not  sufficient  money  to  pay,  to  surrender 
garments  to  meet  their  demands.  To  replenish  the  supply — 
whilst  no  doubt  those,  who  were  able  to  do  so,  secured 
imported  goods  for  new  garments — the  great  body  of  set- 
tlers found  it  necessary  to  meet  this  want  by  raising  flax 
and  later  by  raising  sheep  for  furnishing  a  supply  of  wool, 
so  that  materials  for  clothing  and  other  uses  could  be 
secured  in  this  new  world. 

(25) 
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From  the  sowing  of  the  flax  seed  to  the  completion  of  the 
tow  or  linen  garment  there  was  work  for  men  and  women. 
Men  prepared  the  soil  and  selected  the  best  part  of  a  held 
for  sowing  flax  seed.     It  was  sown  at  the  time  oats  were 


"  Woll-rad  "  or  "  Zwirn-rad,"  "  Wheel  for  Spinning  Wool "  or  "  Twist- 
ing-Wheel." 

sown — and  usually  in  the  same  field.  It  was  gathered  a 
few  weeks  before  oats  harvest.  It  wTas  drawn  with  the 
roots  in  bunches,  which  were  tied  separately  and  shocked. 
Ten  to  twelve  bunches  formed  a  shock.  It  was  allowed 
to  stand  on  the  field  until  the  tops  became  dry  and  brown. 
Straw-binders  were  laid  on  the  ground,  the  flax  placed  on 
the  same,  and  larger  bundles  formed,  which  were  taken  to 
the  barn  floor.  Here  the  seed  end  of  the  flax  was  beaten 
on  an  elevated  plank  or  on  a  barrel,  to  remove  the  seed, 
which  was  separated  from  the  chaff  by  means  of  a  fan 
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( worfschaufel)  and  at  a  later  period  by  a  wind  mill.  The 
flax  seed  was  carefully  stored,  as  it  was  a  valuable  product 
to  supply  an  oil  which  commanded  a  high  price.  The 
flax  was  rebound  and  taken  to  a  clean  part  of  the  field, 
where  it  was  spread  on  the  ground  and  allowed  to  remain 
a  few  weeks  until  rain  and  sunshine  had  made  the  inner 
part  of  the  flax  brittle  and  the  outer  part  tough.  It  was 
rebound  and  removed  to  the  barn  or  other  building  where 
it  could  be  kept.  Then  followed  the  breaking  of  the  flax. 
The  first  requirement  was  a  fireplace  and  a  fire,  over 
which,  on  elevated  bars  or  rails,  the  flax  was  laid  and  dried 
to  become  more  brittle.  The  flax  breakers,  often  four  or 
five  in  number,  surrounded  the  fireplace  and  broke  the  flax 
as  best  they  could  and 
in  time  on  a  flax  break. 
When  this  process  was 
ended,  the  flax  was 
rebound  in  bundles 
containing  twenty-five 
handfuls  and  again  tak- 
en to  the  barn.  Then 
followed  the  first  hack- 
ling to  separate  the  boll 
of  the  flax.  This  was 
done  on  a  coarse  hackle. 
The  flax  was  then 
swingled  on  a  board  or 
plank  by  means  of  a 
wand  or  wooden  knife, 
and  in  later  years  on  a 
break  wheel. 

hackle  screwed  to  the  top  of  a  bench, 
sisted  of  a  board  about  ten  inches 


Faden-haspel  (Thread  reel)  on  which 
strands  were  stretched  and  then  wound 
into  a  ball. 


After  the  swingling  followed  hackling  on  a 


The  hackle  con- 
four 


loner  and  three  01 
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inches  wide,  into  which  wrought-iron  nails  about  five  inches 
long  had  been  driven.  The  hackling  separated  the  tow 
from  the  fine  flax  and  thus  yielded  tow  and  flax.  The 
tow  wTas  placed  in  boxes  or  barrels  and  the  flax  was  formed 
into  switches,  the  ends  of  which  were  joined,  and  a  number 
of  such  switches  were  united  by  a  cord  and  kept  in  bundles. 


m 


Upright  spinning  wheel. 

The  spinning  of  tow  and  flax,  the  work  of  mothers  and 
daughters,  who  rose  early  and  often  retired  late,  required 
much  time  and  labor.  The  spinning  wheel  and  reel  were 
not  wanting.     The   spinning   of   tow   was   first  in-order. 
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The  tow  was  placed  on  the  fork  of  the  wheel  and  spun. 
The  spinning  of  flax,  which  was  wound  on  a  specially 
made  holder,  was  done  on  the  same  wheel  on  which  tow 
was  spun.  The  reel  (haspel)  was  used  for  winding  the  spun 
tow  and  flax.  One  hundred  and  forty-four  revolutions  of 
the  reel  marked  by  the  indicator  were  required  for  a  cut. 
These  were  formed  into  skeins,  a  skein  of  tow  containing 
four  cuts  and  one  of  flax  six  cuts.  The  skeins  of  spun  tow 
and  flax  were  boiled  in  a  mixture  of  ash  and  water — to 
make  the  same  soft  and  tender,  and  were  subsequently  laid 
on  grass  or  hung  on  bars  to  dry  and  to  be  bleached. 

In  weaving  the  same  loom  was  used  for  making  tow 
cloth  and  linen  with  different  gearing  for  each.  The 
woven  material  was  usually  one  yard  wide.  After  the 
web  had  been  made  ready  a  part  of  it  was  glued  (ge- 
schlicht).  Whilst  time  was  given  for  drying  the  weaver 
was  busy  in  spooling,  and  thus  there  was  a  constant  change 
from  weaving  to  spooling.  Tow  cloth  was  often  of  differ- 
ent stripes.  The  woof  for  the  same  was  colored  yellow  by 
means  of  the  bark  of  hickory  trees  or  peach  leaves  and 
blue  with  indigo.  After  weaving,  plain  tow  cloth  and 
linen  were  washed,  spread  on  grass,  sprinkled  regularly 
and  given  time  to  bleach.  The  proper  bleaching  often  re- 
quired several  weeks  of  time.  The  materials  thus  obtained 
and  linen  thread  of  various  thicknesses,  also  spun  at  home, 
were  now  ready  for  use. 

The  tow  cloth  was  used  for  clothing,  bedding,  table 
cloths,  towels,  bags,  coverings  and  other  articles.  Linen 
cloth  of  various  degrees  of  fineness  was  used  for  shirts, 
summer  clothing,  bedding,  table  cloths,  towels  and  many 
other  purposes. 

Linen  goods  were  often  checked  goods — made  of  linen 
colored  differently. 
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In  the  course  of  years  the  pioneer  and  his  descendants 
raised  sheep.  A  husbandman  would  have  from  ten  to 
twelve — but  frequently  also  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  or 
more  sheep.  Sheep  shearing  was  in  order  in  May  of  each 
year.  The  wool  secured  was  washed  and  then  dried  on 
grass.  It  was  then  carefully  cleaned  and  picked  so  that 
no  impurities  might  remain.  It  was  taken  to  the  carding 
mill,  where  it  was  first  carded  on  rollers,  on  which  there 
were  strips  of  leather  filled  with  fine  wires  and  fine  nails 
and  then  passed  between  rollers  on  which  there  were  ribs 
which  formed  the  rolls  of  wool,  which  dropped  from  the 
cylinders.  The  wool,  after  being  thus  formed  into  rolls, 
was  taken  home,  where  it  was  spun  on  the  large  and  small 
spinning  wheels.  The  weaving  of  wool  was  the  same  as 
that  of  tow  and  flax.  When  the  supply  of  wool  was  yet 
limited,  in  weaving  the  webb  was  often  the  product  of  flax 
and  the  woof  of  wool.  The  material  obtained  was  known 
as  the  linsey-woolsey.  It  was  a  much  better  material  for 
winter  clothing  than  tow  cloth  and  linen  cloth,  and  exten- 
sively used  for  such  purposes.  Cloth  woven  entirely  of 
wool  was  for  best  clothing  for  wear  on  Sunday  and  special 
occasions.  The  woolen  cloth  was  taken  to  the  fulling- 
mill  (walk  miihle).  Here  it  was  placed  in  large  recep- 
tacles, in  which  soap  and  water  were  used.  The  material 
was  beaten  and  turned  and  when  it  was  removed  from  the 
receptacles  to  be  washed  it  was  found  narrower  and  thicker 
than  before.  It  was  then  colored  black,  brown,  gray,  deep 
yellow  or  red.  After  being  dried,  trimmed  and  rolled  it 
was  ready  to  be  taken  to  the  owner's  home  and  was  ready 
for  use.  Flannels  were  of  different  colors  and  were  used 
for  dresses  and  undergarments. 

In  those  primitive  years  and  in  many  years  that  followed 
garments  were  made  at  home  without  any  directions  given 
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Wearing  Apparel  op  the  German  Settlers.  \\ 

by  fashion  books  and  without  the  aid  of  sewing  machines. 
In  later  years  tailors  were  engaged  to  come  to  the  homes 
of  families  to  make  garments  for  men.  The  primitive 
mothers  and  daughters  had  an  abundance  of  work  in  mak- 
ing garments  for  members  of  the  household.  They  were 
also  frequently  engaged  in  knitting  to  supply  the  family 
with  stockings,  socks,  mittens,  scarfs  and  caps.  They 
likewise  spent  much  time  in  making  from  tow,  linen  and 
woolen  materials  a  variety  of  articles  for  use  and  orna- 
ment in  the  home. 

Shoes  were  not  constantly  worn.  In  summer  many 
persons  wore  no  shoes.  In  winter  they  were  worn  by  all. 
During  the  summer  they  were, 
however,  worn  on  special  oc- 
casions. Tradition  informs  us 
that  shoes  were  carried  bv  hand 
by  church-goers  until  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  church  was  reach- 
ed, when  they  were  put  on  and 
removed  again  soon  after  the 
worshippers  had  left  the  church 
building.  Shoemakers  traveled 
and  did  not  only  mend  shoes, 
but  often  also  remained  with  a 
family  to  make  shoes  for  all  its 
members. 

Hats  and  caps  worn  by  men 
were  made  in  this  country  at  a  *1P^P^[JP^ 

very  early  period.  An  abund-  Wedding  gown  torn  byagrand- 
ance    of   materials    for   making   mother  and  a  granddaughter. 

the  same  was. found  here.  Mothers  and  daughters  made 
hoods  at  home.  A  bonnet  of  large  dimensions  was  a  de- 
sirable  acquisition,  to  be  made  only  by  purchase  in  towns. 
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With  the  increase  of  wealth  and  opportunities  to  secure 
wearing  apparel  from  the  country  store,  the  ancestors  were 
also  able  to  purchase  other  materials  for  various  uses. 
There  was  a  marked  difference  between  clothing  made  of 
domestic  materials  and  clothing  made  of  store  goods. 
People  in  the  country  began  to  follow  the  customs  of  the 
people  dwelling  in  towns,  and  in  the  course  of  years 
people  in  the  country  also  had  fine  clothing  for  their  ap- 
pearance on  special  occasions. 

In  earlier  periods  there  was  no  constant  change  of  fash- 
ions as  in  our  day.  The  good  clothing  worn  by  parents 
was  handed  down  to  their  children,  who  were  not  ashamed 
to  wear  the  same.  Garments  were  worn  for  a  much 
longer  time  than  in  our  day.  The  writer  knew  two  men, 
who  lived  within  the  last  fifty  years,  the  one,  the  senior  in 
years,  remarked  that  whilst  he  wore  a  coat  two  years,  the 
younger  man  was  not  satisfied  without  two  new  coats  in 
each  year.  When  journeys  were  made  great  care  was 
taken  of  extra  apparel,  if  made  on  foot  the  knapsack  was 
carefully  packed,  if  made  on  horseback  then  saddle  bags 
were  of  great  service,  when  made  later  on  in  wagons  and 
coaches  the  requisites  for  the  journey  were  placed  in 
wallets,  in  strong  paper  and  leathern  boxes  of  varied  style 
and  in  trunks  covered  with  skins  of  animals. 


CHAPTER  V. 


The  Barnyard  and  its  Denizens. 


H  NOT HER  important 
branch  of  the  domes- 
tic life  of  the  pioneer  was  the 
raising  and  care  of  domestic 
animals  and  fowls.  The 
horse,  ass,  horned  cattle, 
sheep,  swine,  dogs  and  cats 
were  regarded  as  necessary. 
The  peacock,  turkey,  goose, 
duck,  chicken  and  pigeons 
supplied  numerous  wants. 
Whilst  the  log  houses  and 
stone  structures  were  the 
dwellings  of  families,  the  barns,  stables,  sheds,  cotes, 
kennels,  hen-houses  and  dove  cotes  served  for  the  protec- 
tion of  animals  and  fowls.  The  Pennsylvania-German 
has  ever  been  known  for  his  careful  provision  for  the  care 
of  his  live  stock. 

The  horse  and  ass  were  of  great  service  in  farm  work, 
in  ploughing  and  harrowing  the  soil  to  be  seeded,  in  the 
removal  of  hay  and  grain  to  the  barn  and  to  places  where 
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the  same  were  stacked,  in  the  threshing  of  grain,  in  carry- 
ing grain  to  the  mills,  in  hauling  stones  from  the  fields,  in 
supplying  the  field  with  manure  and  lime,  in  hauling  wood 
for  home  use  and  timber  to  be  sawed,  and  in  carrying  farm 
products  to  market  places.  They  were  also  of  service  in 
the  visitation  of  families,  in  the  transaction  of  business  at 
distant  places,  in  attending  church  services  and  public 
gatherings  and  in  extended  journeys.  No  wonder  that 
early  settlers  cared  so  well  for  their  horses  and  were  in 
favor  of  hanging  horse  thieves. 

Horned  cattle  were  also  of  great  service.  They  often 
supplied  the  place  of  the  horse  and  ass  in  farm  work  and 
in  transportation.  The  cow  supplied  milk,  from  which 
cream,  butter  and  cheese  were  obtained.  The  flesh  of 
cattle  furnished  as  a  food,  an  abundance  of  veal  and  beef 
and  of  salted  and  smoked  meats.  Tallow  served  in  mak- 
ing candles.  The  skins  of  animals,  when  tanned,  fur- 
nished leather  for  shoes,  harness  and  other  purposes. 
Whole  skins  were  of  great  service  as  covers.  The  excess 
of  horned  cattle  not  needed  for  domestic  use  formed  a  sup- 
ply of  the  markets.  The  pioneer  was  engaged  in  stock 
raising,  for  pasture  was  abundant.  Young  stock  was  often 
driven  in  spring  to  distant  places  for  pasturage  and  brought 
home  in  fall  in  good  condition. 

Swine  served  also  for  many  purposes.  Their  raising  in 
early  days  was  not  difficult.  They  were  allowed  to  roam 
on  commons  and  in  forests  in  which  they  found  an  abund- 
ance of  acorns  and  other  nuts.  The  swine,  when  killed, 
supplied  fresh  pork,  salt  meats,  sausages,  hams  and 
shoulders  and  also  an  abundance  of  lard  for  home  use 
and  the  market.  The  lard  lamp  would  have  been  of  no 
use  without  a  supply  of  lard.  Butchering  days  were  im- 
portant days  in  the  life  of  the  pioneer. 


The  Barnyard  and  its  Denizens.  -»- 

Dogs  and  cats  were  prized  by  the  pioneer.  No  picture 
of  the  early  home  would  be  complete  without  the  dog  and 
the  cat.  The  dog  was  often  the  companion  of  his  master  in 
his  work  on  the  field  and  in  the  forest.  He  aided  him  in 
herding  his  cattle.  He  was  his  aid  in  capturing  or  driving 
off  wild  animals.  He  was  the  playmate  of  children  in  the 
home,  but  also  the  faithful  guard  of  the  homestead  at 
night,  promptly  signaling  the  presence  of  the  red  man  of 
the  forest,  and  the  approach  of  thieves  and  wild  animals. 
No  wonder  that  the  faithfulness  of  the  dog  has  often  been 
the  theme  of  writers. 

The  cat  also  rendered  good  service  as  the  enemy  of  rats 
and  mice  and  kept  the  house  and  other  buildings  as  clear 
of  these  destructive  creatures  as  it  could.  The  cat's  play 
often  amused  the  inmates  of  the  house.  Its  doleful  cry  at 
night  often  disturbed  the  slumbers  of  many.  But  no  one 
would  allow  its  banishment  from  the  home. 

Whilst  the  peacock,  with  its  tail  of  long  feathers  of  rich 
and  elegant  colors,  was  the  pride  of  the  barnyard,  the 
turkey,  goose,  duck  and  chicken  were  raised  not  only  for 
a  supply  of  eggs,  but  also  to  be  served  on  the  table  on 
special  occasions.  The  feathers  of  some  of  them  were 
used  in  filling  pillow  cases  and  ticks  for  the  comfortable 
rest  of  the  head  and  body  of  the  weary  and  the  cover  of 
all  sleepers  in  winter.  The  quill  obtained  from  the  goose 
afforded  the  pen  for  writing  the  love  letter,  the  note  of 
indebtedness,  the  receipt  of  money  paid  and  the  death 
warrant. 

The  surplus  yield  of  feathers  constituted  one  of  the  per- 
quisites of  the  good  housewife,  and  the  money  received  for 
the  same  enabled  her  to  purchase  many  articles  of  value, 
for  personal  use  and  gifts  to  others. 

The  mother  of  the  household  has  always  taken  an  inter- 
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est  in  the  raising  of  fowls,  and  the  sale  of  the  same  fur- 
nished her  money  for  many  uses.  The  writer  remembers 
that  in  the  year  1S67  he  was  collecting  money  for  an  im- 
portant church  work.  He  called  at  the  houses  of  the  dif- 
ferent parishioners  of  a  charge  which  he  was  visiting.  At 
one  of  these  homes  the  mother  met  him  with  a  cheerful  face 
and,  as  soon  as  he  had  stated  the  object  of  his  call,  said  : 
"Yes,  I  have  two  dollars  and  a-half  to  give  you,"  and 
added  :  "  And  I  wish  to  tell  you  how  it  is  that  I  have  this 
money  for  you.  I  set  a  hen  with  turkey  eggs  and  had  a  lot 
of  fine  little  turkeys,  which  however  a  heavy  rain  killed  for 
me.  I  felt  very  sorry.  I  said  to  the  Lord  that  I  would  set 
another  hen  with  turkey  eggs,  and  that  if  turkeys  would 
be  hatched  and  I  would  be  allowed  to  raise  them  and  sell 
them  I  would  give  Him  the  one-tenth  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale.  The  turkeys  were  hatched  ;  I  was  successful  in 
raising  them,  and  sold  them  on  the  market  for  twenty-five 
dollars,  and  now  I  will  keep  the  promise  I  made  to  the  Lord." 
She  handed  the  two  dollars  and  a-half  to  the  writer,  and 
they  are  today  a  part  of  the  endowment  of  a  line  institu- 
tion of  learning. 

The  writer  remembers  that  a  daughter  in  a  rural  home 
had  in  the  sixties  of  the  closing  century  a  novel  method  of 
awakening  her  guests,  which  she  said  she  had  learned 
from  a  professor  of  music,  wrho  had  once  stopped  for  a 
night  at  her  home.  He  had  severe  toothache  and  could 
not  sleep.  He  rose  early  in  the  morning  and  after  a 
walk  returned  to  the  house,  entered  the  parlor  and  played 
a  number  of  selections  on  the  piano.  She  was  awakened 
by  the  music  and  so  delightfully  entertained,  that  she  con- 
cluded in  future  to  use  this  method  of  awakening  her 
guests.  She  observed  her  rule  when  the  writer  was  a 
guest  at  her  home,  and  when  he  met  the  family  in  the 
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morning,  she  told  him  the  above  and  added :  "I  play  first 
a  grand  march  to  awaken  my  guests,  then  a  polka  and  a 
waltz  to  entertain  them,  and  last  of  all  a  choral  to  signify 
that  it  is  time  to  rise."  But  visitors  in  rural  homes  in 
earlier  and  later  years  have  often  been  awakened  by  other 
sounds — the  cry  of  the  peacock,  the  gobbling  of  the  turkey, 
the  quacking  of  geese  and  ducks,  the  screeching  of  the 
guinea  hen,  the  crowing  of  the  rooster,  the  cackling  of 
hens,  the  lowing  of  the  cattle,  the  squealing  of  pigs  and 
the  barking  of  dogs. 

While  domestic  animals  yielded  for  the  market  a  varied 
supply  of  meats,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  lard  and  tallow,  and 
furnished  hides  for  the  tannery,  the  domestic  fowls  also  fur- 
nished many  supplies  of  eggs  and  coveted  meats  and  yielded 
the  settler  a  good  reward  for  his  toil  in  the  care  of  animals 
and  fowls. 


Vignette  from  an  old  almanac. 


CHAPTER   VI. 


Domestic  Piety  and  Religion. 


I 


^5^ HE  German  immigrants 
^^  were  generally  Chris- 
tian people.  In  the  old  father- 
land they  had  enjoyed  the 
privileges  of  churches  and 
schools.  They  came  to  this 
western  world  with  the  faith 
which  had  been  wrought  in 
them  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
through  the  means  of  grace. 
Whilst  but  few  came  accom- 
panied by  pastors  and  teach- 
ers, they  brought  with  them 
copies  of  the  Bible,  hymn-book,  prayer-book,  catechism, 
sermon-book  and  other  devotional  books.  Court  Chaplain 
Boehm,  of  London,  rendered  an  important  service  to  im- 
migrants sent  from  England  to  America  by  securing  for 
them  copies  of  Arndt's  Wahres  Christenthiim.  Starke's 
Gebet  Buck  was  also  used  by  many  settlers. 

The  pioneers,  when  settled  in  this  country,  longed  for 
the  favor  of  churches  and  ministers  of  schools  and  teachers 
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and  others  will  in  due  time  show  how  this  want  was  sup- 
plied. But  religion  entered  into  the  daily  life  of  the  set- 
tler, and  on  this  account  its  consideration  belongs  to  that 
of  his  domestic  life. 

Religious  books  brought  by  immigrants  were  often 
seized  by  sea  captains  on  arrival  in  this  country  for  the  pay- 
ment of  most  extravagant  charges  for  services  to  immi- 
grants during  the  sea  voyage. 

Religious  books  were  imported  from  the  fatherland  and 
sold  in  this  country  and  some  were  also  donated.  Copies 
of  these  and  of  such  as  were  MMmtAimiS^ 

brought  bv  the  immigrants  ©ctril  3i>(>ann  3(rnbr$/ 

themselves    are   thus   to  be  efc^SS&M** 

found  among  descendants  of    ^^         SSom  2SaI)reit 
the   pioneers  and  prized   as    ||1|  ft  Y  t  If  f  Jt     ft  It  J||  f 
heirlooms.  *^*~^  ^  *<***,«, 

,-»  ,.    .  t        ,         WIfianfrSu(iSr/ft«tiK<i)«t!lnitti*  Sei&  6b«bie6S«te 

Vjerman      rellglOUS     bOOks        anl!roai)Cfm(BIaub<n/Qud)ljfili<vm2ft<nunfcaB«aW 

&CC  CftfatW  BHten  glfflfra. .  .       . 

were  published  in  this  coun-  n&&&twfwi*&/v'm9iimrwi*1- 
try  at  a  very  early  day.     In  ma  titan**  eu*£«sae  m  Mti» 

1708  Justus  Falkner  publish-  -  **        www. 

ed  the  first  book  of  a  Luth-  $a*abte$*edrtUiR/ 

eran  minister  printed  in  Am-  lin&fhnvnWonfcrn^iiten/  wnnttt«((!  wuwr m 
erica,  a  treatise  in  questions  v  ^^^  .tU^.. 

and    answers    on    the  chief  ««*»'  s*f**gg* s***"*06 

doctrines    of    the    Christian 

religion.  77* £  ,/f^/  century  of  German  -printing  in 
America,  1J28-1830  —  by  Oswald  Seidensticker,  Phila- 
delphia, is  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  valuable  publi- 
cation, from  which  the  following  facts,  touching  the  publi- 
cation of  religious  books  in  this  country  have  been  gath- 
ered. 

In  1728  appeared  Das  Bilchhin  vom  Sabbath,  and  Neun 
und  neunzig  mystische  Spriiche,  by  Conrad  Beissel,  the 
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former  printed  by  Andrew  Bradford,  the  latter  by  Benja- 
min Franklin. 

Benjamin  Franklin  also  printed  for  the  religious  enthu- 
siasts of  Lancaster  County  in  1730 — Gotttiche  Liebes  zind 
Lobesgethone,  in   1732    Vor spiel  der  Neuen   Welt,  and  in 

1736  Jacobs  J£a?npf  und  Rit- 
ters-Platz.  In  1739  Christoph 
Sauer,  of  Germantown,  printed 
Zionitischer  Weyranchs  Hiigel 
oder  Myrrhenberg  for  the 
Ephrata  Brethren.  This  was 
the  first  American  book  in  Ger- 
man type.  The  book  contains 
654  hymns  in  33  divisions, 
with  an  appendix  of  38  hymns 
with  separate  title.1 

In  1742,  Christopher  Sauer 
printed  A usbmid,  a  large  hymn- 
book  highly  esteemed  by  the 
Mennonites.  In  1742,  Sauer 
printed  by  order  of  Count  Zin- 
zendorf  Hirten-Lieder  von  Bethlehein,  2.  collection  of  360 
hymns. 

In  1743  Christopher  Sauer,  of  Germantown,  printed 
Biblia,  Das  ist  die  Heilige  Schrift  Altes  und  Neues  Testa- 
ments, nach  der  Deutschen  Uebersetzung  D.  Martin  Luth- 
ers,  quarto,  to  which  he  added  an  appendix  of  his  own : 
Kurtzer  Begriff  von  der  heil.  Schrifft.  This  was  the  first 
bible  printed  in  America  in  a  European  language.  The  type 
was  obtained  from  Heinrich  Ehrenfried  Luther  in  Frank- 
furt, to  whom  Sauer  made  a  present  of  twelve  copies   of 


6ti    natft  iisarbfftr;  Jfnntf  miuaiuei 
2?au<$  'SStrtf  ju  liflDco. 
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«t&ciliartn€tttrn,  etl^tfi^  m  »itlcr  an&  ouii<}trle» 

9ti|iii$(.i  sno  iutUsttn  Vuitzn  oai  jtiiLDtt. 

2j!J  Barmnm 

fctf  IttJteKuff  311  Son  "Sbtnbmzbl  bt&  gr<>£ 

fin  (BCrtfo  *uf  untrrfdnefUdx  Wa(z 

trt fflid)  405  gcftrucfetill*  i 

JXt  in  brni  3£><riD  <  ftmNfcfan  £5rft**:ki[  a« 
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ana  &id)i  gcgibtn. 


1  For  a  full  account  of  the  issues  of  the  Ephrata  press,  see  German  Sec- 
tarians of  Pennsylvania,  Volumes  I.  and  II.,  by  Julius  F.  Sachse,  1S99. 
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his  edition  of  the  bible,  all  of  which  were  given  to  distin- 
guished persons.1 

In  1744  he  printed  Der  Kleine  Catechismus  D,  Martin 
Luthers.      Mit   Erlduterungen    herausgegeben    zum   Ge- 
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branch  der  Intherischen  Gemeinen  in  Pennsylvanien.  This 
catechism  was  edited,  prefaced  and  annotated  by  Count 
Zinzendorf. 


1  For  a  critical  account  of   Sauer  and  his  German   bible,  see  Sachse, 
German  Sectarians,  Volume  II.,  pp.  1-68. 
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In  1744, tnere  was  issued  by  the  same  press  Das  Kleine 
Davidische  Psalterspiel  der  Kinder  Zions.  This  work 
became  quite  popular  with  some  sects — Dunkers,  Men- 
nonites,  etc. — as  is  evidenced  by  the  numerous  editions  of 
the  book.  "  Many  of  the  hymns  have  the  mystic  coloring, 
sentimental  style  and  bekl  allegorism  found  in  the  Ephrata 
books." 

In  1745,  Christopher  Sauer  printed  Das  Ncue  Testa- 
ment  Unsers  Herren  und  Heylandes  Jesu  Christ i.  12 mo. 
This  was  the  first  separate  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
printed  by  Sauer.1 

In  1746,  he  published  Der  Psalter  des  Konigs  und  Pro- 
fheten  Davids.  Verteutscht  von  D.  Martin  Luthers. 
i6mo. 

In  1747  appeared  the  first  hymn-book  printed  at  Ephrata 
entitled,  Das  Gcsdng  der  einsamen  und  Verlassenen  Tur- 
tel-Taube,  nemlich  der  Christlichen  Kirche.  It  contains 
only  original  material,  consisting  of  378  hymns,  inclusive 
of  those  already  in  the  Franklin  books  of  173c,  1732  and 

1736. 

In  1748  the  Ephrata  Brethren  completed  the  printing  of 
Tielman  Jans  van  Braght's  great  work,  translated  into 
German  from  the  Dutch  and  entitled  in  German  Der 
Blutige  Schau-Platz  oder  Matyrer-Sfiegel  der  Tauffs- 
Gesinnte?i  oder  Wehrlosen  Christen.  It  appeared  in  two 
volumes,  bound  as  one,  the  first  containing  Introduction  56 
pages,  Text  478  pages  and  the  Index  6  pages,  the  second 
containing  :  Introduction  14  pages,  Text  950  pages,  and 
Index  8  pages.  This  splendid  folio  is  the  largest,  and,  in 
some  respects,  most  remarkable  book  of  the  colonial 
period.  Pennsylvania  Mennonites  requested  their  breth- 
ren in  Holland  in  1745  to  have  the  book  translated  into 

1  Ibid. 
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Title  page  of  first  edition  of  New  Testament  printed  in  America.     See 
page  40. 
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German,  but  were  not  gratified.  The  Ephrata  Brethren  un- 
dertook the  laborious  task,  making  the  translation,  manu- 
facturing the  paper  and  doing  the  printing  and  binding.1 

In  1749  Franklin  and  Bohm  printed  Der  Kleine  Cate- 
chismus  des  scL  D.  Martin  Luther. 

In  175 1  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Johann  Bohm  printed 
Arndfs  Wahres  Christenthum.  8vo.  Introduction,  etc., 
32  pages,  the  text  1,356  pages  and  65  copper  plate  illustra- 
tions which  were  brought  from  Germany.  This  was  the 
largest  book  printed  in  Philadelphia  during  the  last  cen- 
tury. The  American  preface  was  written  by  Rev.  J.  A. 
Christopher  Hartwig,  a  Lutheran  minister. 

In  1752  Christopher  Sauer  published  Geistreiche 
Lieder,  a  12 mo.  hymn-book  of  562  pages,  containing  be- 
side the  hymns,  an  index,  catechism,  prayers,  gospels,  epis- 
tles, and  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  This  was  the  first  Re- 
formed hymn-book  printed  in  America.  In  the  same  year 
he  published  Der  Kleine  Catechis?nus  des  Seligen  D. 
Martin  Luther.  Nebst  der  Morgen-  Tisch-  und  Abend- 
Gebeten — sieben  Buss-Psalmen,  ein  Geistliches  Lied  und 
das  Einmal  Eins.  In  1753  this  was  followed  with  Die 
Kleine  Geistliche  Harfe,  a  hymn-book  for  the  use  of  the 
Mennonites.  In  1753  he  issued  Neu-vermehrt-  und  Voll- 
stdndigcs  Gesang-Buch,  containing  besides  the  hymns  of 
Geistreiche  Liedcr  published  in  1752 — the  Psalms  of  Da- 
vid (L.  Ambrosii  translation)  and  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism. 

In  1753  the  Lancasterschc  Ze it ung  contained  an  adver- 
tisement of  Job.  Habermann's  Large  Prayer  Book.  Both 
the  large  and  a  small  edition  of  this  prayer-book  attained 
great  popularity  in  America. 


1  Ibid.,  p.  222,  et  seq. 
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In  1754  tne  Ephrata  Brethren  printed  on  writing  paper 
Paradisisches   Wander  spiel. 

In  1755  Christopher  Saner  published  a  second  edition 
of  the  New  Testament  in  German. 

In  1757  Benjamin  Franklin  and  x\nthony  Armbruster 
published  Der  Psalter  Davids. 

In  1759  Christopher  Sauer  printed  Habermann  and  Nau- 
mann's    Christliche  Morgen-  unci  Abend- Gebeten. 

In  1759  Christopher  Sauer  published  Vollstdndiges  Mar- 
burger  Gesang-Buch.  Zur  Beforderung  des  so  Kirchen 
als  Privat-Gottesdienstes.  Mit  erbaiilichen  Morgen- 
Abend-Buss-Bcicht-  und  Communion- Gebetlein  vermehret. 

This  was  the  first  German  Lutheran  hymn-book  pub- 
lished in  America. 

In  1761  Henrich  Miller  published  Luther's  Small  Cate- 
chism translated  into  English  by  Rev.  C.  M.  Wrangel, 
provost  of  the  Swedish  churches  on  the  Delaware,  and  an 
intimate  friend  of  Patriarch  Muhlenberg. 

In  1762  the  Brotherhood  of  Ephrata  published  a  new 
and  enlarged  edition  of  the  hymn-book  entitled  Die  ein- 
same  Turtel  Taube.  In  the  same  year  Christopher  Sauer, 
Jr.,  published  a  hymn-book  for  the  Schwenkf elders,  con- 
taining 760  pages,  a  third  edition  of  Der  Psalter  des 
Konig  und  Propheten  Davids  and  a  second  edition  of  the 
Marburger-Gesangbuch,  of  which  the  first  edition  ap- 
peared in  1759. 

In  1762  Anton  Armbruster  published  Kurtzgefaste 
Grund-Lehren  des  Reforynirte7i  Christenthwms ,  and  Peter 
Miller  &  Co.  published  Catcchismus  oder  Kurzer  Unter- 
richt  Christlicher  Lchre  (in  Reformirten  Kirchen  und 
Schuhlen). 

In  1763  Christopher  Sauer,  Jr.,  published  a  second  edi- 
tion of  the  Germantown  bible  in  German.     In  his  preface 
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he  remarks  :  "  So  then  the  Holy  Writ,  called  the  Bible, 
appears  on  the  American  Continent  for  the  second  time  in 
the  German  language  to  the  renown  of  the  German  nation, 
no  other  nation  being  able  to  claim  that  the  Bible  has  been 
printed  in  their  language  in  this  division  of  the  globe."1 

In  the  year  1763  the  Germantown  printer  published  Der 
Kleine  Darmstddtische  Catechis?nus,  Herm  D.  Martin 
Luther s,  etc.,  also  a  second  edition  of  the  Reformed  Hymn 
Book  first  published  in  1753. 

In  1763  Johann  Brandmiiller,  of  Friedensthal,  near 
Bethlehem,  published  The  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  and  a 
hymn-book,  both  in  the  Delaware  language.  The  trans- 
lation was  by  Bernhard  Adam  Grube,  a  Moravian  mis- 
sion ary. 

In  1763   Henrich  Miller  printed  Catechismus  oder  An- 

fanlgicher    Unterricht     Christlicher    Glaubens-Lehre^     a 

Schwenkfelder  Catechism.     He  also  printed  in  the  same 

year   "A  hymn-book  for  the   children  belonging  to  the 

Brethren's  (Moravian)  Congregations." 

In  1765  Christopher  Sauer,  Jr.,  published  Johann 
Arndt's  Paradies-Gdrtlein. 

In  1766  the  most  extensive  collection  of  Ephrata  hymns, 
numbering  725,  entitled  Paradisisches  Wunder-Sfiel,  was 
published  at  Ephrata. 

In  1767  Johann  Brandmiiller,  of  Friedersthal,  near 
Bethlehem,  published  Die  tdglichen  Loosungeu  der  Brii- 
der-Ge?nei.ide  fur  das  Jahr  iy6j. 

In  1770  Henrich  Miller,  of  Philadelphia,  published 
Augustus  Hermann  Francke's  The  Holy  and  sure  way  of 
Faith  of  an  Evangelical  Christian;  German  and  English 
on  alternate  pages.  The  author  was  the  famous  founder 
of  the  Halle  Orphanage. 


xThe  first  Indian  Bible  was  printed  in  1663. 
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In  1776  the  same  publisher  issued  J.  A.  Freylinghausen's 
Ordnung  des  Heyls,  nebst  einem  Verzeichniss  der  With- 
tigsten  Kern-Sfriiche  der  Heiligen  Schrift,  etc.  Johann 
Anastasius  Freylinghausen  (1670-1739)  was  a  renowned 
theologian  and  hymn  writer  of  the  pietistic  school. 

In  1787  Leibert  and  Billmyer,  of  Germantown,  published 
Erbazdiche  Lieder-sammlung.  This  hymn-book  was 
published  by  authority  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Minis- 
terium  of  Pennsylvania,  compiled  mainly  by  Patriarch 
Muhlenberg.  It  superseded  the  Marburger  hymn-book 
reprints  of  which  had  till  then  been  used  by  the  Lutheran 
congregations  of  America. 

In  1790  Michael  Billmeyer,  of  Germantown,  published 
Anhang  ztv  dem  Gesangbuch  der  Vereinigten  Evangel- 
ish-Lutherischen  Gemeinen  in  JVord  Amerika.  He  also 
published  in  the   same  year  Etliche   Chrisiliche    Gebete. 

In  1790  Carl  Cist,  of  Philadelphia,  published  an  edition 
of  the  Reformed  Catechism.      124  pages. 

In  1791  Michael  Billmeyer  published  Erasmus  Weichen- 
han's  Christliclie  Betrachtungen  nber  die  Evangelien,  3. 
quarto  of  7S5  pages,  which  reflects  the  religious  views  of 
the  Schwenkfelders. 

In  1793  Michael  Billmeyer  published  Rev.  J.  H.  C.  Hel- 
muth's  BetrachttLtigen  der  Evangelischen  Lehre  von  der 
Heiligen  Schrift  und  Taiife ;  samt  einigen  Gedankeyi  von 
den  gegenzadrtigen  Zeiten.  This  was  followed,  in  1795, 
with  a  second  edition  of  the  Lutheran  Hymn  Book  of  1787. 

In  1795  Peter  Leibert,  of  Germantown,  issued  a  new 
edition  of  Dr.  J.  Habermann's  Christliche  Morgen-  ttnd 
Abend-gebeter  auf  alle  Tage  in  der  Woche,  zvie  auch 
Magister  Neumann fs  Kern  aller  Gebeter  und  Geistlichcr 
Stundenwecker . 

In   1795,   Steiner  and  Kammerer,  of  Philadelphia,  pub- 
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lished  a  new  Reformed  text-book  :  Catechismus  oder  Kur- 
zer  Unterricht  Ckristlicher  Lehre  wie  dcrsclbe  in  denen 
Reforinirten  Kirchen  und  Schulen  Deutschlands  wie  auch 
in  Amerika  getrieben  wird. 

In  1797,  the  same  firm  issued  Das  neue  tend  verbesserte 
Gesang-Bicch,  worinnen  die  Psalmeji  David's  samt  einer 
Sammlung  alter  und  neuer  Geistreicher  Lieder — enthalt- 
ent  sind.  JYebst  eine?n  Anhang  des  Heydelbergischen  Cate- 
chismus, zuie  auch  erbaulicher  Gebdter,  a  i2mo.  of  766 
pages.  Heretofore  the  Reformed  Churches  of  America 
had  been  contented  with  reprints  of  foreign  books  (1752, 
1753,  1763  and  1772).  A  synod  having  been  constituted 
independent  of  that  of  Holland  in  1793,  one  of  the  first 
steps  taken  was  a  resolution  to  have  a  new  hymn-book 
compiled,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  Reformed  congrega- 
tions in  America. 

In  1799,  Michael  Billmeyer,  of  Germantown,  published 
a  second  edition  of  the  Reformed  Hymn  Book,  of  the  ver- 
sion of  1797. 

The  list  of  religious  books  published  in  America  might 
be  continued,  but  enough  have  been  cited  for  our  purpose. 

The  reprint  of  so  many  books  in  this  country  and  the 
publication  of  books  prepared  in  America  show  that  there 
was  a  demand  for  the  same.  Whilst  manv  of  the  books 
were  used  at  regular  church  services,  they  were  also 
of  great  benefit  to  individuals  and  families  in  their  respec- 
tive homes.  The  Bible  was  read  at  home,  the  prayer-book 
was  regularly  used  and  its  pages  soiled  in  the  course  of 
years  showed  how  highly  it  was  prized,  the  Catechisms 
and  Sermon  books  (ffausfiostille  and  others)  were  read  at 
home  worship  and  the  hymn-book  was  the  delight  of  true 
worshippers.  Hymn  tunes  were  often  copied  for  home 
use.     The  writer  saw  not  long  ago  in  a  book  containing  in 
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manuscript  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  original  owner  of  the 
same  and  his  drawings  of  designs  for  weaving,  also  at  least 
fifty  melodies  with  the  first  verses  of  as  many  hymns  for  use 
in  the  family.  The  reading  of  God's  word  and  the  pray- 
ers of  the  prayer-book,  the  singing  of  hymns,  the  reading 
of  the  sermons  in  the  sermon-book,  and  the  recital  of  the 
Catechism  strengthened  the  pioneer  and  his  descendants  in 
their  faith,  quickened  them  in  their  walks  in  the  truth  and 
comforted  them  in  their  trials  of  life  in  this  new  wrorld.  The 
influence  of  religion  in  the  home  is  forcibly  illustrated  in 
the  life  of  Regina  the  captive.  After  her  return  to  her  home, 
her  mother  and  she  visited  Patriarch  Muhlenberg,  who 
gives  in  the  Hallische  Nachrichten,  an  extended  account  of 
her  capture,  her  life  among  the  Indians,  her  surrender  by 
the  Indians  and  her  remarkable  experience,  when  brought 
with  other  captives  to  Carlisle,  a  town  in  the  Cumberland 
Valley  in  Pennsylvania  and  her  remarkable  restoration  to 
her  mother.  The  account  shows 
that  home  religion  had  a  wonderful 
influence  on  Regina  and  sustained 
her  during  the  years  of  her  captivity. 
The  simple  repetition  of  the  first 
lines  of  two  hymns  Jesum  lieb  ich 
ezviglich,  etc.,  and  Allein  und  dock 
nicht  ganz  allein  bin  ich  in  meiner 
Einsamkeit,  etc.,  by  the  distressed 
mother,  who  had  failed  to  recognize 
her  daughter  among  the  returned 
captives,  was  followed  by  the  daugh-      Scon~  u~d  in  churches 

ter's     recognition     of     her     mother,     in  Lancaster  county. 

The  mutual  embrace  of  mother  and  daughter  that  affected 
the  hearts  of  all  the  witnesses,  has  been  the  story  always 
heard  with  gratitude  to  God  for  the  power  of  religion  in 
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the  domestic  life  of  the  pioneer.  Regina's  wish  to  have  a 
copy  of  the  Bible  and  a  hymn-book  for  herself  was  grati- 
fied by  Patriarch  Muhlenberg  who  presented  a  copy  of  the 
Bible  to  her  and  furnished  her  money  to  buy  a  hymn-book. 
The  Christian  homes  were  the  places  where,  before  the 
erection  of  churches  and  school  houses,  the  first  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  were  welcomed  to  hold  services.  The  house, 
the  barn,  the  grove  and  the  forest  were  the  places  where 
the  pioneers  gathered,  hungry  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gos- 
pel and  where  ministers  preached  the  word  and  admin- 
istered the  Sacraments  and  the  people  united  in  prayer  and 
the  praise  of  God. 
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Illustration  from  an  old  reader. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
Care  of  Children. 
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O^t  MOST  important  part  of 
/£%-  the  domestic  life  of  the 
pioneer  and  his  descendants 
was  the  care  of  their  children. 
The  Psalmist  of  old  wrote, 
44  Lo,  children  are  an  heritage 
of  the  Lord,  and  the  fruit  of 
the  womb  is  his  reward.  As 
arrows  are  in  the  hand  of  a 
mighty  man  :  so  are  children  of 
the  youth.  Happy  is  the  man 
that  hath  his  quiver  full  of 
them  :  they  shall  not  be  ashamed,  but  they  shall  speak 
with  the  enemies  in  the  gate"  (Ps.  127:  3-5).  The 
Apostle  Paul  wrote,  "  But  if  any  provide  not  for  his  own, 
and  specially  for  those  of  his  own  house,  he  hath  denied 
the  faith  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel"  (1  Tim.  5:  8). 
The  records  of  baptism  kept  by  pastors  and  the  entries  of 
births  and  baptisms  in  the  family  Bibles  show  that  Penn- 
sylvania-Germans often  had  large  families  of  children. 

The  care  of  children  required  the  proper  supply  of  their 
bodily  wants.     Parents  labored   diligently  that  the   home 
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might  be  well  supplied  with  food,  and  this  was  freely  given 
at  the  appointed  meals  and  at  other  times  when  children 
asked  for  food.  Children  of  the  former  century  were 
taught  how  to  behave  at  the  table.  The  model  schoolmas- 
ter, Christopher  Dock,  considered  it  a  part  of  his  work  to 
teach  children  rules  for  good  behavior  at  home  as  well  as 
in  the  school  and  in  the  church. 

Prayers  at  meals  taught  children  that  their  daily  bread 
came  from  the  Giver  of  all  good  gifts.  Parents  also  sup- 
plied their  children  with  clothing,  suitable  for  wearing  in 
the  different  seasons  of  the  year.  They  taught  them  the 
proper  care  of  garments,  that  there  might  be  no  sinful 
waste.  Parents  provided  comfortable  beds  for  their  off- 
spring, that  they  might  not  suffer  from  cold  in  the  days 
in  which  houses  were  without  furnaces  in  cellars,  and 
without  hot-water  and  steam-heating  plants.  At  the  time 
when  the  services  of  a  doctor  of  medicine  could  not  easily 
be  secured,  a  supply  of  remedies  secured  from  the  barn- 
yard, the  garden,  the  orchard,  the  meadow  and  the  forest 
was  kept  on  hand  for  prompt  use  in  days  of  sickness. 

Parents  also  cared  for  the  mental  training  of  their  chil- 
dren. They  were  anxious  for  the  schoolhouse  as  well  as 
the  church,  for  the  schoolmaster  as  well  as  the  pastor. 
The  family  sustained  a  close  relation  to  the  schoolmaster, 
who  was  often  entertained  by  families  whose  children  were 
his  pupils.  Children  were  not  merely  sent  to  school  and 
their  entire  mental  training  left  to  the  schoolmaster.  Par- 
ents assisted  their  children  in  learning  their  lessons  at 
home,  and  when  schools  and  schoolmasters  were  wanting 
parents  were  the  teachers  of  their  children.  Such  home 
instruction,  though  often  very  limited,  showed  the  interest 
of  parents  in  the  welfare  of  their  children.  When  this 
was  neglected  the  young  grew  up  very  ignorant  and  were 
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in  a  most  deplorable  condition,  as  is  evident  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Patriarch  Muhlenberg  and  others,  who  in  their 
first  labors  in  this  country  were  not  only  pastors,  but  also 
teachers  and  had  adults  advanced  in  years  in  schools  at- 
tended by  children.  The  German  ABC  Book  and 
Spelling  Book  were  frequently  printed  in  this  country,  also 
Arithmetics,  Readers,  including  the  New  Testament, 
Psalter  and  other  books.  The  Catechism  and  Hymn- 
Book  were  also  used  in  teaching  the  young  to  read.  In 
many  homes  children  would  gather  in  the  long  winter 
evening  at  the  table,  at  which  meals  were  served  during 
the  day,  that  parents  might  assist  them  in  learning  their 
lessons.  Some  years  ago  the  writer  had  as  a  parishioner 
an  aged  mother,  a  daughter  of  Jaebez  Weiser,  a  descendant 
of  Conrad  Weiser,  who  told  him  of  the  customs  that  pre- 
vailed in  her  youth,  which  was  that  children  gathered 
around  the  table  in  the  evening,  and  were  assisted  by  adults 
in  learning  their  lessons,  and  were  taught  passages  of 
Scripture  and  hymns,  and  that  such  had  been  the  custom 
of  her  ancestors. 

Parents  also  cared  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  their  chil- 
dren. They  presented  them  for  baptism  at  an  early  day, 
as  is  evident  from  the  old  church  records  and  pastors'  pri- 
vate journals.  Parents  read  God's  Word,  prayed  and 
praised  God  not  only  for  their  own  growth  in  grace,  but 
also  for  the  spiritual  blessing  of  their  children.  Children 
were  early  taught  God's  word  and  were  also  taught  to 
pray.  The  Catechism  was  taught  by  the  head  of  the  fam- 
ily and  at  a  proper  age  children  received  further  instruction 
in  the  parochial  school  and  in  due  time  were  instructed 
by  the  pastor  and  learned  the  Catechism,  Bible  History, 
prayers  and  hymns  to  be  prepared  for  confirmation.  Par- 
ents encouraged  them  at  home  in  learning  the  lessons  as- 
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signed  them.  Parents  encouraged  their  children  to  attend 
church  services  and  were  not  ashamed  to  have]  them  ac- 
company them  to  and  from  God's  House.  The  writer  re- 
calls the  fact  that  "nearly  sixty  years  ago  he  sat  by  the 
side  of  his  father  in  an  old  church,  the  floor  of  which  was 
of  bricks,  and  in  which  there  were  movable  plain  benches 
with  backs.  Home  care  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  chil- 
dren led  them  early  to  think  of  God,  of  sin,  of  Christ  the 
blessed  Savior,  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  of  the  Holy 
Ghost — the  new  heart  and  holy  life — of  hell  and  the  pun- 
ishment of  sin — of  Heaven  and  eternal  glory.  Children 
thus  trained  were  given  to  the  fear,  love  and  service  of 
God. 

Parents  also  cared  for  their  children  by  the  right  use  of 
Solomon's  rod.  Because  they  loved  their  children  and  de- 
sired them  to  grow  up  to  be  godly  men  and  women,  they 
were  faithful  in  instructing  them  and  did  what  they  could 
by  word  and  prayer  for  their  improvement.  But  when 
children  would  be  disobedient  or  were  guilty  of  wicked 
deeds,  parents  did  not  hesitate  to  use  the  rod,  and  its 
proper  application  resulted  in  saving  many  a  child  from 
continuance  in  wickedness  and  brought  them  to  earnest 
thought  and  a  change  of  life.  Lasting  impressions  were 
made  upon  some  who  are  still  living,  by  the  use  of  a 
mother's  slipper  and  rod.  The  writer  heard  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Christlieb  state  in  an  address  at  the  meeting  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance  in  New  York  in  1873,  that  he  missed  two 
things  in  America  that  he  still  found  in  Germany :  the  one 
was  the  poor  by  the  side  of  the  rich  in  the  churches,  and 
the  second  was  Solomon's  rod  in  the  home.  He  said  that 
in  Germany  the  rod  was  still  used  and  that  their  youth 
became  Kriiftige  BengeL  Dr.  Christlieb  visited  the  great 
cities  alon£  and  not  far  from  the  Atlantic  Coast.     Had  he 
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come  to  Falkner  Swamp  in  Montgomery  County,  to  the 
Bushkill  and  Monocacy  in  Northampton,  to  the  Jordan 
and  Cedar  Creek  in  Lehigh,  to  the  Moselem  and  Tulpe- 
hocken  in  Berks,  to  the  Swatara  and  Quitopahilla  in 
Lebanon,  to  the  Cocalico  and  the  Conestoga  in  Lancaster, 
the  Conewago  and  the  Kreutz  Krick  in  York  and  the 
Conococheague  in  Adams  and  Franklin  Counties,  he 
would  have  found  the  rich  and  the  poor  together  in  the 
churches  and  that  Solomon's  rod  was  still  in  active  use  in 
many  homes. 

The  children  of  our  ancestors  were  taught  early  in  life 
to  work.  Parents  assigned  such  labors  as  their  children 
could  perform.  Thus  boys  and  girls  had  their  daily  duties, 
and  they  were  expected  to  discharge  them  faithfully  and 
properly.  As  they  grew  up  to  be  men  and  women  they 
were  fitted  for  life's  work.  The  sons  and  .^daughters  were 
prepared  to  take  the  places  of  their  parents.  No  one 
thought  it  a  disgrace  to  work  on  a  farm  or  to  learn  a  trade. 
They  were  proud  of  their  ability  to  labor. 

The  young  were  allowed  proper  recreations.  They  had 
their  games  in  the  house,  in  the  yard,  at  the  barn,  on  the 
field,  in  the  meadow  and  in  the  forest.  Happy  days  were 
spent  by  the  young  people  of  neighbors  meeting  succes- 
sively at  their  respective  homes.  Aged  parents  witnessed 
with  pleasure  the  young  in  their  various  games,  and  cheer- 
fully furnished  refreshments  on  such  occasions.  Homes 
were  made  attractive  by  proper  privileges  granted  by  par- 
ents. The  homes  where  the  young  were  permitted  to  have 
enjoyments  suited  to  their  age  are  ever  remembered  with 
pleasure. 

That  Pennsylvania-Germans  favor  education  is  evident 
from  the  existence  of  the  parochial  schoolhouse  soon  after 
the  first  settlements,  the  schoolhouse  in  more  limited  dis- 
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tricts,  the  private  schools  established  in  still  more  limited 
sections,  the  academy,  the  seminary,  the  public  school,  the 
normal  schools,  and  colleges  and  universities  of  the  pres- 
ent centurv  and  the  large  number  of  German  names  on  the 
rolls  of  schools  and  in  the  catalogues  of  the  many  institu- 
tions of  our  State. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Servants, 
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NOTHER  important  fea- 
ture of  the  domestic  life 
of  our  ancestors  and  their  de- 
scendants was  the  attention  that 
was  shown  to  servants.  Penn- 
sylvania at  a  very  early  day 
opposed  slavery.  Servant  la- 
bor was  necessary  in  many 
homes.  Servants  were  usually 
well  cared  for.  Their  treat- 
ment depended  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  masters  and  also  on 
the  conduct  of  the  servants. 
Arms  of  Augsburg.  There  were  cruel  masters  and 

there  were  unfaithful  servants.  There  were  many  kind- 
hearted  masters  and  mistresses  who  took  a  deep  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  those  employed  by  them.  Such  was  the 
case  even  with  the  redemptioners,1  who  had  German  mas- 
ters. Many  have  heard  the  story  of  the  redemptioner, 
whose  request  that  the  contract  with  his  master  should  con- 
tain the  provision  that  he  was  to  have  meat  twice  in  each 
week,  was  cheerfully  granted.     Upon  arrival  at  the  mas- 


1  A  class  of  indentured  servants  confined  chiefly  to  Pennsylvania. 
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ter's  home,  the  redemptioner  had  meat  at  supper,  his  first 
meal.  When  meat  was  given  also  at  breakfast  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  his  face  was  filled  with  sadness.  The 
master  asked  why  he  looked  so  sad,  the  answer  was  that 
it  was  true  that  the  contract  stated  that  he  should  have 
meat  twice  in  each  week,  but  he  did  not  expect  to  receive 
meats  at  two  meals  so  near  together.  So  great  was  his 
surprise  when  told  that  he  had  no  reason  to  be  sad  for  he 
would  have  meat  served  him  at  three  meals  on  each  day 
that  he  exclaimed  that  he  wished  that  his  back  were  also  a 
stomach  ! 

Servants  were  allowed  on  ordinary  occasions  to  be 
seated  at  the  table  with  the  family  at  meals.  Their  wants 
were  as  abundantly  supplied  as  those  of  the  children  of 
the  home.  They  had  comfortable  beds  and  were  allowed 
sufficient  time  for  proper  rest  after  the  labors  of  the  day. 
They  wrere  expected  to  work,  for  they  were  not  employed 
simply  to  be  witnesses  of  the  diligence  of  the  master  and 
the  mistress.  When  they  labored  faithfully  they  were 
commended,  and  when  they  were  indolent  they  were  re- 
proved. The  faithful  servant  was  loved  by  the  master  and 
well  cared  for  in  times  of  sickness.  In  a  home  where 
Go<J  was  feared  and  religion  was  a  saving  power,  servants 
were  also  blest  by  its  influence.  The  God-fearing  master 
and  mistress  by  word  and  deed  made  lasting  impressions 
on  those  whom  they  employed.  A  strong  mutual  attach- 
ment was  often  formed  by  masters  and  servants.  The  ser- 
vant frequently  showed  the  love  of  a  son  or  daughter  and 
the  master  and  mistress  the  love  of  parents.  Those  who 
served  whilst  young  were  fitted  like  children  of  the  family 
for  life's  earnest  duties.  Separations  were  often  marked 
by  mutual  regrets  and  friendship  cherished  throughout  life 
by  those  who  were  once  related  as  masters  and  servants. 
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The  question  has  often  been  asked  why  Pennsylvania- 
Germans  are  able  to  retain  servants  for  a  much  longer 
period  of  time  than  others.  It  is  entirely  owing  to  the 
treatment  which  masters  and  mistresses  give  their  servants. 
The  latter  have  bodies  and  souls  as  well  as  the  former. 
When  this  fact  is  duly  recognized,  those  who  employ  ser- 
vants will  treat  servants  as  those  who  with  them  may  be 
ultimately  heirs  and  joint  heirs  with  Him  who  declared  that 
the  greatest  is  he  who  serves.  The  writer's  paternal  an- 
cestor was  a  redemptioner,  and  a  recent  examination  of  an 
old  church  record  shows  the  friendly  relation  that  existed  a 
hundred  years  ago  between  the  family  of  the  writers  an- 
cestor and  the  family  of  the  one  in  whose  service  the  re- 
demptioner had  been  for  many  years. 
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O  the  history  of  the  domestic  life 
of  ancestors  belongs  also  the 
attention  that  was  given  aged  and 
infirm  parents  and  grandparents. 
Memory  ever  recalls  with  pleasure 
the  love  that  was  shown  to  those  who 
could  no  longer  labor  as  in  earlier 
years.  A  part  of  the  home  was  spe- 
cially assigned  to  aged  parents  or  grandparents  in  which 
they  could  spend  their  declining  years  in  peace.  Their 
bodily  wants  were  faithfully  supplied.  After  the  labors  of  the 
day  were  ended  by  those  who  could  toil,  it  was  considered 
a  great  privilege  to  cheer  the  aged.  Sometimes  a  separate 
dwelling  was  erected  for  the  aged  and  their  home  was 
eagerly  sought  by  their  descendants.  Often  a  faithful  un- 
married daughter  considered  it  a  duty  to  remain  with  the 
aged  father  or  mother  to  the  end  of  their  life.  The  home 
of  the  aged  had  limited  but  sufficient  dimensions  to  make 
them  comfortable.  The  plain  furniture  of  the  living  room 
included  stove,  wood-chest,  tables,  chairs,  corner  cupboard, 
clock,  shelving  for  the  Bible,  prayer-book,  hymn-book 
and  book  of  sermons.     The  bedroom  contained  bed  with 
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canopy  and  vallence,  wash-stand,  looking-glass,  desk, 
high  chest  of  drawers,  wardrobe,  large  arm  chair  or  rock- 
ing chair,  and  a  few  quaint  pictures  on  the  wall. 

Blessed  hours  were  spent  with  the  aged,  who  loved  to 
recall  events  of  their  earlier  years  but  also  loved  to  hear 
their  offspring  tell  of  their  daily  experiences.  Valuable 
lessons  were  taught  by  the  aged.  Their  counsel  was  al- 
ways for  the  welfare  of  the  young,  whose  future  course  in 
life  was  often  determined  by  the  influence  exerted  in  the 
home  of  the  aged.  What  a  blessed  retreat  for  those  who 
experienced  many  of  life's  trials  and  sorrows.  Here  they 
could  unburden  their  minds  and  hearts  without  fear  of 
abuse,  here  they  found  sincere  sympathy  and  heard  words 
of  genuine  comfort,  here  they  received  good  counsel  to 
correct  errors  in  life,  to  restore  peace  between  those  who 
needed  reconciliation,  to  prevent  entrance  upon  engage- 
ments that  would  bring  nothing  but  ruin. 

No  man  or  woman  has  ever  had  occasion  to  regret  the 
attention  shown  to  the  aged  and  infirm.  A  mother's 
prayer  and  a  father's  blessing  are  rich  legacies,  that  cheer 
men  in  life's  arduous  duties,  that  make  better  men  and 
women  here  and  help  in  directing  their  thoughts  to  and 
fitting  them  for  the  eternal  home  in  the  kingdom  of  glory 
on  high,  in  the  Father's  home  of  many  mansions.  God's 
commandment:  "  Honor  thy  Father  and  Mother,  that  thy 
days  may  be  long  upon  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
giveth  thee  " — contains  not  only  a  commandment  but  also 
a  promise.  Wise  are  they  who  profit  by  heeding  the  ex- 
planation given  by  the  great  reformer,  "We  should  so 
fear  and  love  God  as  not  to  despise  and  displease  our 
parents  and  superiors,  but  honor,  serve,  obey,  love  and 
esteem  them." 


CHAPTER   X. 
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OSPITALITY  was  ever 
Mijr  shown  in  the  genuine  Penn- 
sylvania-German home.  The  man 
who  had  occasion  to  ask  for  food 
and  shelter  was  kindly  received 
and  his  wants  were  cheerfully  sup- 
plied. "  God  reward  you  for  your 
kindness "  was  the  expression  of 
the  gratitude  of  manv  whose 
hunger  had  been  supplied  and  who 
had  peaceful  slumbers  when  they 
were  permitted  to  rest  without  fear  of  harm. 

Unexpected  visitors  were  not  permitted  to  think  that 
they  were  not  welcome.  Their  arrival  was  cheered  by 
hearty  greetings.  The  horse  was  speedily  stabled  and  the 
host  and  guests  were  soon  in  the  best  room  in  the  house 
and  engaged  in  pleasant  and  profitable  conversation.  The 
good  housewife  and  her  aids  attended  to  the  preparation  of 
the  meals  to  be  served.  Nothing  was  too  good  to  be  given 
to  visitors.  Whilst  an  apology  might  be  offered  that  for 
the  want  of  time  the  preparation  was  not  as  ample  as  it 
would  have  been  if  the  coming  of  the  visitors  had  been 
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known,  there  was  always  an  abundance  of  good  food. 
Intervals  between  meals  were  hours  of  most  delightful  en- 
tertainment. Visitors  were  pressed  to  remain  during  the 
night  and  when  they  consented  to  do  so,  the  evening  was 
spent  in  a  cheerful  and  profitable  manner. 

When,  however,  visitors  had  previously  announced  their 
coming  or  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  visit,  extensive 
preparations  were  made  for  their  reception  and  entertain- 
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ment.  The  house,  the  porches,  the  walks  in  the  yard  ad- 
joining the  house,  the  barn  and  its  yard  received  special 
attention.  The  day  preceding  the  arrival  of  visitors  was 
a  very  busy  day  for  the  housewife  and  her  aids.  An  abun- 
dance of  food  wras  made  ready  for  the  occasion.  All  of 
the  family  arose  early  on  the  appointed  day.  The  house 
was  set  in  order,  children  were  neatly  dressed  and  adults 
also  wore  better  clothing  than  on  wrorking  days.  The  ar- 
rival of  guests  was  anxiously  awaited  and  their  coming 
was  speedily  announced  by  the  one  who  first  saw  their  ap- 
proach. All  special  wrork  had  been  declared  off  during 
the  stay  of  the  visitors  and  the  time  wras  given  to  their  best 
entertainment.     They  were  kindly  greeted  upon  their  ar- 
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rival  and  their  entire  stay  was  made  as  agreeable  as  possi- 
ble. Conversation  seldom  flawed  and  for  a  change  the 
garden,  the  orchard,  the  meadow,  the  fields  under  cultiva- 
tion, the  spring  house,  the  barn,  the  sheds  and  often  even 
the  different  rooms  in  the  house  were  shown  to  visitors. 
At  the  table  there  was  the  best  evidence  of  special  prepa- 
ration by  the  good  mother  and  her  helps,  and  after  grace 
wTas  said,  there  was  the  special  word  to  the  visitors  to  feel 
at  home,  to  help  themselves  and  eat  heartily.  The  hos- 
pitality that  was  shown  was  genuine.  It  strengthened  the 
bonds  of  friendship  and  added  to  the  happiness  of  those 
who  had  many  experiences  in  life  of  a  different  nature. 
By  such  entertainment  they  were  cheered  to  labor  with 
greater  diligence  and  patience,  knowing  that  human  life 
has  also  a  bright  side. 
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CHAPTER   XL 


Special  Occasions. 

^^HE  domestic  life  of 
\tf  the  pioneer  was  fre- 
quently brightened  by  spe- 
cial occasions  which  were 
not  alone  of  interest  to  the 
family  but  to  neighbors 
and  friends  as  well. 

The  baptism  of  children 
took  place  in  churches  as 
soon  as  such  were  erected. 
Old  records  of  pastors  and 
of  congregations  often 
Arms  of  Pastorius  family.  gjve  the  reason  for  bap- 

tism in  private  houses.  The  records  give  not  only  the 
names  of  the  parents,  the  name  of  the  child,  the  date  of 
birth  and  the  date  of  baptism,  but  also  the  names  of  the 
sponsors,  the  number  of  which  varied  from  one  to  six 
or  even  more. 

After  the  baptism  of  a  child  the  friends  gathered  in  the 
home  of  the  parents  and  partook  of  a   rich   provision  for 
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the  festive  occasion.  Certificates  of  baptism  were  care- 
fully preserved.  The  relation  of  the  sponsor  to  the  child 
baptized  was  often  very  close.  The  character  of  the  spon- 
sor was  often  effective  in  determining  that  of  the  child. 


^IJVARRIAGES  took  place,  after  the  bans  had  been 
*-■■*'  called  thrice  in  the  church,  in  the  church  build- 
ing itself  or  at  the  pastor's  residence,  at  the  home  of  the 
bride  and  occasionally  at  the  office  of  the  magistrate  in 
cases  where  a  license  was  first  procured  from  the  Gov- 
ernor. Wedding  feasts  were  usually  well  attended.  Rich 
provisions  had  been  made  for  the  same.  Whilst  for  the 
aged  they  were  days  of  pleasant  reunions,  for  the  young 
they  were  days  of  great  merriment  and  at  times  of  excesses 
that  were  not  to  be  commended.  Wedding  trips  to  distant 
places  were  not  then  in  fashion.  At  times  when  the  conve- 
niences of  travel  were  very  limited,  the  wedding  party,  for 
the  want  of  suitable  conveyances,  proceeded  to  the  church 
or  pastor's  residence  on  horseback. 


^T'HE  death  of  a  member  of  the  family  brought  a  sad  ex- 
^■^  perience  to  all  the  members  of  the  same.  Prompt  at- 
tention was  given  to  the  preparation  of  the  body  for  burial. 
Frequently  the  body  was  laid  on  a  strip  of  sod.  Watchers 
spent  the  nights  preceding  the  burial  in  the  house  of  mourn- 
ing. Due  notice  of  the  date  of  burial  and  invitations  to  the 
funeral  were  given  by  sending  out  a  number  of  messen- 
gers, who  requested  those  whom  they  met  to  extend  the  no- 
tice and  invitation  to  others.  Extensive  preparations  were 
made  for  the  entertainment  of  attendants  at  the  funeral, 
who  often  came  from  distant  places.     Funerals  were  gener- 
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ally  numerously  attended.  Before  the  beginning  of  the  ser- 
vice at  the  house,  refreshments  were  offered  to  attendants. 
The  custom  was  to  hand  cake  and  wine  to  all.  The  ser- 
vice at  the  house  was  frequently  held  outside  of  the  house 
after  the  coffin  had  been  brought  from  the  house  and 
placed  on  chairs  and  the  mourners  gathered  around  the 
same.  The  service  included  a  hymn,  a  short  address  and 
a  prayer.  After  this  service  the  coffin  was  placed  on  a 
wragon  or  sled  (before  the  regular  hearse  was  used),  and 
the  procession  was  formed  to  accompany  the  remains  to 
"  God's  acre  "  near  the  church,  and  in  the  days  when  car- 
riages and  other  conveyances  were  not  over  abundant  and 
many  rode  on  horses,  frequently  the  wife  was  seated  on  a 
pillion  in  the  rear  of  the  rider.  On  arrival  at  the  burial 
ground  the  coffin  was  placed  on  a  bier,  the  lid  of  the  coffin 
was  removed  and  the  remains  viewed  for  the  last  time. 
As  soon  as  the  coffin  lid  was  replaced  and  fastened,  a  hymn 
was  begun  and  frequently  the  pastor  and  cantor  at  once 
moved  and  led  the  procession  towards  the  grave,  singing 
until  the  grave  was  reached.  After  the  coffin  was  de- 
posited in  the  grave  the  regular  burial  service  was  con- 
ducted by  the  pastor,  and  frequently  all  remained  until  the 
pall-bearers,  who  in  early  days  also  made  the  grave,  had 
filled  the  grave  with  ground.  The  minister  was  always 
expected  to  preach  a  funeral  sermon  whether  the  burial 
took  place  in  God's  acre  near  the  church,  or  in  a  private 
burial  ground  near  the  home  of  the  deceased.  When  the 
burial  took  place  in  God's  acre  near  the  church,  the  ser- 
vice including  sermon  was  held  in  the  church.  When 
the  burial  was  on  a  private  burial  ground  the  sermon  was 
often  preached  in  a  barn.  Frequently  the  text  of  the 
funeral  sermon  had  been  selected  by  the  deceased  long  be- 
fore his  or  her  death.     The  funeral  sermon  was  of  great 
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importance  in  the  early  days  when  there  was  not  as  fre- 
quent preaching  as  in  later  periods.  Then  the  minister's 
service  was  not  simply  to  comfort  the  sorrowing,  but  also 
to  benefit  all  others  by  a  faithful  presentation  of  the  divine 
word.  After  the  service  in  church  or  other  place  and 
burial  the  mourners  and  other  attendants  returned  to  the 
house  of  mourning  to  partake  of  the  funeral  feast.  This 
custom  was  regularly  observed. 

There  were,  however,  many  abuses  connected  with  serv- 
ing cake  and  drinks  before  the  service  at  the  house  and 
the  funeral  feast  after  the  burial.  No  one  wished  to  be 
charged  with  a  miserly  spirit  or  a  lack  of  consideration  for 
the  wants  of  those  who  came  great  distances  to  attend  the 
funeral  service. 

The  writer  knew  in  his  childhood  a  minister,  who  put  an 
end  to  the  first  custom  in  his  parish  in  a  heroic  way. 
When  the  bottle  containing  drink  was  handed  to  him  he 
took  the  bottle  and  dashed  it  to  the  ground.  After  the 
pastor's  most  decided  disapproval  the  custom  was  no  longer 
observed  by  his  people.  Another  minister  who  had  oc- 
casion to  bury  a  person  who  had  been  supported  by  a 
township,  embraced  the  opportunity  of  expressing  his  dis- 
approval of  the  funeral  feast  by  announcing,  after  he  had 
read  the  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  deceased,  "  Die  Zubereit- 
ung  ist  nicht  grosz,  die  Zubereitung  ist  nicht  grosz,  doch 
konnen  die  Grabmacher  und  das  Gefress  mit  nach  Haus 
gehen." 

9+1  MONG  other  special  occasions  that  brought  changes 
***  into  the  experience  of  families,  we  may  mention  the 
erection  of  buildings.  The  necessary  excavation  was  often 
made  with  the  help  of  neighbors,  who  gathered  on  an  ap- 
pointed day  or   days  and  by  their    combined   labors   not 
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only  executed  the  work  in  a  short  time,  but  also  by  their 
kindness  placed  their  neighbor  under  obligations  to  them 
and  strengthened  the  bond  of  union  between  them.  The 
family  that  was  able  to  give  proper  refreshments  to  those 
who  thus  favored  it,  was  sure  to  secure  for  itself  an  un- 
enviable reputation  by  neglecting  to  provide  abundantly 
for  such  an  occasion.  In  one  of  our  eastern  counties  a 
village  bore  for  a  long  time  and  may  bear  yet  the  name 
of  Crackersport — a  name  given  to  it,  it  is  said,  to  com- 
memorate the  fact  that  one  of  its  inhabitants,  who  had  been 
kindly  served  by  his  neighbors  by  making  the  necessary 
excavation  for  a  building,  served  refreshments  in  the  form 
of  crackers. 

After  the  necessary  preparation  of  timber,  another  day 
of  kind  neighborly  service  was  that  of  log  raising.  The 
framing  of  a  house  or  barn  was  hard  and  dangerous  work, 
but  was  accomplished  by  the  combined  services  of  men 
who  had  willing  hearts  and  strong  arms.  Such  occasions 
were  often  days  of  merriment  as  well  as  labor  for  the  par- 
ticipants. The  best  of  food  and  the  best  of  drinks  were 
freely  furnished  by  those  who  appreciated  the  aid  rendered 
by  neighbors. 

9+1  N  occasion  of  light  work  and  much  merriment  was  that 
^  ■  of  apple  paring  and  cutting  and  boiling  applebutter. 
The  family  itself  was  expected  to  attend  to  cider-making 
and  apple-gathering  before  the  day  on  which  neighbors 
assembled  to  assist  in  special  work.  Apple  paring  and 
cutting  were  marked  by  much  merriment.  Old  and  new 
stories  were  told — and  popular  songs  were  heartily  ren- 
dered. The  boiling  of  cider,  the  addition  of  divided  ap- 
ples and  the  necessary  stirring  required  careful  attention. 
But  as  the  number  of  persons  assembled  was  always  much 
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larger  than  the  number  at  work  during  the  boiling  of  the 
cider  and  the  apples — those,  who  awaited  their  turn  at 
work,  found  time  to  engage  in  games  that  were  common 
in  those  days  and  thus  the  night  was  spent  in  merrymak- 
ing as  well  as  work.  A  member  of  the  Lebanon  County 
Historical  Society,  who  is  also  a  member  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania-German Society,  some  time  ago  read  a  paper  upon 
"The  Cider  Press  and  Applebutter  Making,"  before  the 
County  Society,  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  domestic 
history  of  our  ancestors. 


/TORN-HUSKING  was  regularly  attended  to  by  fami- 
^*  lies,  who  were  kindly  aided  by  their  neighbors.  It 
was  often  a  night  work  on  the  floor  of  a  barn  or  another 
building.  The  dimly  lighted  place  was  not  only  the  scene 
of  faithful  work,  but  also  of  much  merriment.  When  the 
work  was  ended  games  of  various  kinds  were  indulged  in 
and  an  abundance  of  refreshments  partaken  of. 


/^N  butchering  days  families  were  also  assisted  by  their 
^^  neighbors.  The  killing  and  dressing  of  the  cattle 
took  place  on  the  preceding  day.  On  butchering  day  fires 
were  started  early  and  breakfast  served  before  sunrise.  The 
killing  of  swine  was  promptly  followed  by  the  scalding, 
scraping,  cleansing,  dressing  and  quartering  of  the  same. 
The  cleaning  of  entrails,  the  preparation  of  hams  and 
shoulders,  the  rendering  of  lard  and  tallow,  the  chopping 
of  meats  and  the  making  of  sausage,  the  boiling  of  meats 
and  the  making  of  liver  sausage,  the  preparation  of  meats 
for  the  brining  tubs  and  the  smoke-house  kept  all  busy  to 
the  approach  of  evening  and  often  to  a  late  hour  in  the 
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night.  On  butchering  day  no  one  suffered  hunger  or 
thirst.  Breakfast  was  a  full  meal.  At  dinner  often  the 
largest  turkey  was  served,  with  an  abundance  of  other 
dishes.  At  supper  the  new  sausage  was  usually  a  part  of 
the  meal.  When  the  neighbors  left  for  their  homes  they 
carried  samples  of  the  new  sausage  and  pudding  for  them- 
selves and  those  who  had  remained  at  home. 


^OR  a  long  time  our  ancestors  had  no  carpets  in  their 
houses  and  their  beds  were  without  the  quilts  that  be- 
came so  common  among  later  generations.  Thus,  carpet- 
rag-parties  and  quilting-parties  followed  in  later  years. 
They  both  helped  to  make  the  history  of  the  Pennsylvania- 


Fett-licht  or  lard  lamp  upon  stand. 

German  homes  and  both  occasioned  interesting'events'in 
the  life  of  the  family.  They  were  occasions  on  which  the 
mothers  and  daughters  of  a  neighborhood  gathered  in  a 
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house  to  assist  the  mother  and  daughters  of  the  same. 
Whilst  rags  were  carefully  sewed  for  the  carpet  and  the 
materials  stretched  on  the  frame  quilted  according  to  the 
pattern  traced  on  the  goods,  many  revelations  were  made 
touching  life  in  the  different  families  represented  on  such 
occasions  and  also  in  families  not  represented.  The  par- 
ticipants heard  on  a  single  day  the  news  of  months  and 
years.  If  any  felt  inclined  to  report  what  they  had  heard, 
and  were  asked  wrhat  authority  they  had  for  what  they 
said,  they  cited  the  carpet-rag  or  quilting  party.  The  good 
housewife  would  invariably  serve  good  food,  including  ex- 
cellent tea,  and  none  of  her  friends  had  occasion  to  com- 
plain of  a  want  of  liberality. 


9J1  PUBLIC  sale  or  vendue  was  also  a  special  experience 
^*  of  the  family  leading  a  quiet  life.  Before  the  day  of 
sale  extensive  preparations  were  made  in  arranging  the  ar- 
ticles to  be  sold.  A  large  quantity  of  food  was  provided — 
not  only  for  the  men  engaged  to  conduct  the  sale  and  spe- 
cially invited  friends,  but  also  for  those  whose  chief  interest 
at  a  vendue  was  a  good  square  meal.  When  the  appointed 
time  for  the  sale  arrived,  the  reading  of  the  conditions  of  the 
sale  was  often  a  very  ceremonious  act.  The  crier  of  the 
sale  held  an  important  position.  His  praise  of  the  articles 
offered  for  sale  was  to  cause  high  bidding,  his  pleasantries 
were  to  entertain  the  people  assembled  and  the  faithful  use 
of  his  strong  voice  was  to  increase  his  reputation  as  a  crier. 
Parties  not  specially  interested  in  the  purchase  of  goods 
found  the  public  sale  a  favorable  occasion  for  the  trans- 
action of  private  business.  The  scandal-monger  embraced 
the  opportunity  to  spread  injurious  reports  concerning  his 
neighbor.     The  politician  also  made  use  of   the  occasion 
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by  trying  to  secure  votes  for  himself.     The  young  people 
found  parts  of  the  house,  the  yard,  the  barn,  the  barnyard, 
the  orchard  and   the  fields  good  places   for  their  games. 
The   huckster   with   his  hot 
soup  and  a  variety  of  cakes  fl 


was  also  present  and  usually  ~==?r 
well  patronized.  Enemies 
who  met  at  public  sales 
would  often  engage  in  bod- 
ily conflicts,  and  their  shed- 
ding of  blood  was  of  interest 
to  themselves  and  to  those 
who  witnessed  their  bloody 
combat. 

An  appeal  to  a  magistrate 
after  such  a  conflict  at  a 
public  sale  or  at  a  gathering 
of  people  on  an  occasion  of 
a  different  character,  was 
not  always  followed  by  the 
prompt  issue  of  a  warrant  ^g 
for  the   arrest  of  the   party      _.   ,  .,  .■',.. 

r        J        Kitchen  utensils,  carving  knife  and 
against  Whom  the  Complaint  fork,  ladles,  skimmer  and  cake  turner. 

was  made.     A  magistrate  of 

nearly  a  hundred  years  ago  was  asked  by  a  party,  who  had 
been  whipped  in  a  fight,  for  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  his 
opponent.  The  magistrate  answered  that  the  appellant 
ought  to  be  ashamed  that  he  allowed  the  other  party  to  whip 
him,  that  the  appellant  could  whip  the  other  party,  if  he  but 
tried  rightly  to  do  so.  The  words  of  the  magistrate  inspired 
the  appellant  with  courage,  and  he  whipped  the  previous 
victor,  who  after  his  defeat  also  appealed  to  the  magistrate, 
who  commanded  the  vanquished  victor  to  leave  promptly, 
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as  the  other  party  had  already  applied  for  his  service.  Of  a 
magistrate  of  a  still  earlier  period  it  was  said,  that  he  would 
at  times  take  parties,  who  appeared  before  him  as  plaintiff 
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Specimen  of  early  Pennsylvania- 
German  pottery. 


Calabash  or  gourd 
dipper. 


and  defendant,  from  his  office  to  a  back  yard  to  settle  their 
disputes  by  a  bodily  conflict.  He  was,  however,  not  a 
Pennsylvania-German. 


9JI  NOTHER  special  occasion  in  the  home  life  of  our  an- 
~*  cestors  was  caused  bv  a  change  of  residence.  When 
the  new  home  was  not  at  a  great  distance  from  the  old, 
moving  was  often  quietly  attended  to  by  the  aid  of  a  few 
neighbors,  who  on  successive  days  assisted  in  removing  the 
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effects  of  a  family  to  their  new  home.  But  when  the  re- 
moval required  a  journey  of  10,  15,  20  or  more  miles  and 
all  the  effects  were  to  be  carried  to  the  new  residence  on 
the  same  day,  then  great  preparations  were  necessary  be- 
fore moving  day.  An  abundance  of  food  was  prepared 
and  carefully  packed  to  be  carried  securely.  On  the  day 
and  night  preceding  moving  day  neighbors  arrived  with 
their  large  wagons,  on  which  household  goods  and  farm 
utensils  were  safely  packed.     The  journey  was  begun  as 


Tjpical  Pennsylvania-German  traveling  outfit,  the  large  box  for  the 
wife's  bonnet. 


early  as  possible  on  moving  day.  A  day  without  rain  was 
the  cause  of  great  joy,  and  a  day  with  rain  brought  many  re- 
grets. The  journey  itself  was  often  accompanied  with  in- 
cidents of  interest,  but  at  times  also  with  accidents  not  soon 
forgotten.  The  safe  arrival  at  the  new  home  wras  followed 
by  work  of  busy  hands  in  unloading  goods  and  placing  ef- 
fects in  the  house  and  other  buildings.  The  first  meal  in 
the  new  home  was  made  of  the  abundant  supply  that  was 
brought  from  the  old.  When  the  neighbors  from  the  old 
home  were  obliged  to  tarry  for  a  night  before  returning, 
and  the  neighbors  of  the  new  home  visited  the  newly  arrived 
family  there  was  a  social  gathering  in  the  new  home,  to  be 
remembered  long  by  all  participants.     When,  however,  the 
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change  of  residence  required  a  long  journey  from  some 
part  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  to  a  place  in  a  central  or 
western  county  or  possibly  in  a  county  on  the  western 
border  of  the  State,  then  a  family  had  a  still  greater 
variety  of  experiences.  All  the  articles  that  could  not 
well  be  carried  on  the  journey  were  sold  privately  or  at 
a  public  sale.  Large  covered  wagons  were  secured  for 
packing  and  carrying  the  heavier  goods  to  be  removed. 
Other  covered  wagons  were  necessary  for  carrying 
lighter  goods  and  provisions  for  the  journey.  Whilst 
^L     ^! I "L^- :'^^ V ^^^§i"   *^^N^£&        ,&g&3$89K£I  % 
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German  immigrants  crossing  the  Alleghanies. 

often  places  were  found  in  wagons  already  named  for  those 
who  made  the  journey,  special  conveyances  were  at  times 
provided  for  the  family  and  friends.  When  a  number  of 
families  moved  at  the  same  time  and  to  the  same  region  of 
country,  the  journey  was  marked  by  increased  interest. 
At  meal  times  the  caravan  would  halt,  fires  were  kindled 
by  the  side  of  the  road,  or  in  the  forest,  and  food  was  care- 
fully prepared  and  served  abundantly.  Horses  were  sup- 
plied  with   provender  and  allowed  to  graze.     When  the 
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night  had  to  be  spent  where  no  lodging  could  be  secured, 
the  pilgrims  slept  in  their  wagons.  During  the  past  sum- 
mer the  writer  met  a  number  of  very  aged  persons  in  a 
county  on  the  western  border  of  our  State,  who  in  the  thir- 
ties of  the  closing  century  made  such  a  journey  from  an 
eastern  county  to  the  county  in  which  the  writer  met  them. 
The  company  who  made  the  journey  numbered  between 
thirty  and  forty  persons  and  had  varied  experiences,  in- 
cluding the  following:  One  day  the  company  felt  glad  to 
learn  that  lodging  for  the  night  could  be  secured  in  a  hotel 
located  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain.  They  were,  however, 
surprised  when  they  reached  the  hotel  to  find  that  the  house 
had  only  one  large  room  with  a  bar  at  one  end.  Bedding 
was  brought  from  the  wagons  and  laid  on  the  floor  of  the 
one  room.  Here  the  entire  number  of  pilgrims  slept  dur- 
ing the  night.  In  the  morning  they  were  surprised  to  find 
the  landlord  and  his  wife  rising  from  behind  the  bar. 
Whether  they  had  slept  there  during  the  night  or  watched 
their  supply  of  liquors  was  not  stated.  Such  a  moving  and 
location  in  a  new  place  was  a  new  period  in  the  life  of  a 
family.  To  trace  the  history  of  a  single  family  would 
often  require  a  volume.  The  writer,  by  special  invitation, 
attended  several  reunions  of  the  Bortz  family  in  Mercer 
county,  which  were  attended  by  many  claiming  relation- 
ship. He  also,  by  special  request,  attended  a  reunion  of 
the  Gangaware  family  in  Westmoreland  county.  The  an- 
cestors of  both  families  moved  from  Lehigh  county,  for- 
merly part  of  Northampton  county,  to  these  western  coun- 
ties. Last  summer  the  Lichtenwallner  family  held  their 
first  reunion  at  Allentown.  They  all  descended  from  Jo- 
hannes Lichtenwallner,  who  came  to  America  in  1733  and 
settled  in  Lehigh  county.  The  intensely  interesting  his- 
tory of  the  family,  published  since  the  reunion — shows  not 
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only  the  large  number  of  descendants  in  Pennsylvania,  but 
also  the  large  number  of  persons  descended  from  the  Ohio 
branch  of  the  family.  By  removals  from  eastern  and  cen- 
tral Pennsylvania,  Pennsylvania-German  families  became 
important  factors  in  the  settlement  of  territories  beyond  the 
borders  of  our  State  and  in  the  making  of  other  States  of 
our  glorious  Union. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 


Characteristics  of  the  Pennsylvania-German 
Pioneer. 

fNTRODUCTIONof 
sin  into  the  world 
affected  the  relation  of 
man  to  the  Superior  Be- 
ing, his  relation  to  his  fel- 
lowmen  and  his  own  pri- 
vate life.  The  separation 
of  man  from  God  left 
him  in  darkness  and  all 
his  own  devised  ways  fail 
to  restore  him  to  the  rela- 
tion he  first  sustained  to 
God.  Sin  has  made  man 
extremely  selfish  and  cruel  in  his  relation  to  his  fellowmen, 
hence  the  deeds  of  violence,  the  acts  of  base  abuse  of  sex- 
u-  1  relations,  the  deeds  of  dishonesty  and  fraud  in  dealing 
with  others,  the  untruthfulness  in  his  associations  with 
others  and  the  constant  manifestation  of  the  evil  desires 
for  the.  property  and  the  associates  of  his  neighbors,  and, 
in  his  private  life,  the  abuse  of  God's  good  gifts,  hence  a 
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life  of  intemperance,  a  life  of  lewdness,  a  life  worse  than 
that  of  the  brute  creation. 

The  Christian  religion  is  not  only  to  restore  the  right  re- 
lation of  man  to  the  Superior  Being,  but  also  to  effect  a 
proper  relation  of  man  to  man  and  to  affect  his  own  private 
life.  St.  Paul,  the  great  Apostle,  wrote,  "The  grace  of 
God  that  bringeth  salvation  hath  appeared  to  all  men, 
teaching  us  that,  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts, 
we  should  live  soberly,  righteously  and  godly  in  this 
present  world:  Looking  for  that  blessed  hope,  and  the 
glorious  appearance  of  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ ;  who  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us 
from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  peo- 
ple, zealous  of  good  works. " 

Not  all  Pennsylvania-German  pioneers  were  good  Chris- 
tian people.  With  such  as  were  not,  sin  did  abound,  and 
men  were  given  to  idolatry,  giving  to  the  creature  what  is 
to  be  given  to  God  only ;  they  abused  God's  name  by  pro- 
fanity, by  superstitious  practices,  by  lying  and  deceiving 
by  the  same ;  they  cared  not  for  God's  day,  God's  house 
and  God's  word ;  the  right  relation  between  parents  and 
children  was  wanting  ;  they  hesitated  not  in  doing  bodily 
harm  to  their  neighbors ;  they  were  given  to  all  grades  of 
sins  of  the  flesh ;  they  made  light  of  untruthfulness  and 
were  given  to  many  evil  deeds  which  evidenced  the  cov- 
etousness  of  their  depraved  hearts. 

Of  the  great  number  of  pioneers,  whose  minds  were 
enlightened  by  the  word  of  God  and  whose  hearts  were 
under  the  influence  of  His  grace,  it  could  be  said  that  they 
feared,  loved  and  trusted  in  God  above  all  things.  When 
vessels  that  bore  them  to  this  country  encountered  storms, 
there  was  a  marked  difference  between  immigrants  who 
feared,  loved  and  trusted  in  God  and  those  who  were  the 
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very  opposite  of  God's  people.  Those  who  were  ungodly 
were  filled  with  despair,  and  those  in  fellowship  with  God, 
manifested  their  trust  in  Him,  by  their  prayers  and  hymns 
and  humble  submission  to  His  dealing  with  them.  Upon 
arrival  in  this  country  and  when  be- 
ginning their  new  homes  in  this  new 
world,  they  asked  God  to  bless  their 
work,  and  often  in  the  erection  of  a 
building,  they  showed  their  trust  in 
God,  by  placing  a  stone  in  the  wall 
of  the  building,  bearing  an  inscrip- 
tion which  showed  their  confidence 
in  the  most  High  and  asking  Him 
to  bless  their  home. 

God's  name  was  dear  to  them  and 
they  made  use  of  it  in  every  time  of 
need  and  in  daily  prayers,  praise 
and  thanksgiving,  hence  their  desire 
to  have  God's  word,  the  hymn-book 
and  the  prayer-book  to  aid  them  in 
their  devotions. 

The  Lord's-day  was  properly  kept,  the  people  fre- 
quented the  sanctuary  and  joined  reverently  in  the  right 
worship  of  the  most  High  and  received  with  gladness  the 
message  of  salvation.  The  remaining  hours  of  the  Lord's- 
day  were  precious  to  them,  giving  them  time  for  home 
worship  and  private  devotion.  The  work  necessary  on 
the  Lord's-day  was  performed  in  the  most  quiet  way  and 
the  home  was  marked  by  true  devotion  on  the  part  of  its 
occupants. 

The  pioneer  was  characterized  by  a  strong  love  for 
home.  His  ambition  was  to  have  a  house  for  himself  and 
family.     For  this  he  labored  and  happy  was  he  when  he 
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had  secured  it.  He  also  had  a  great  love  for  his  house- 
hold. He  prized  his  godly  wife  and  loved  his  children 
and  did  not  murmur  when  their  number  was  increased.  But 
not  only  did  parents  love  their  home  and  children,  the  lat- 
ter also  loved  their  home  and  their  parents  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  Harbaugh's  Heimzvek  shows  the  in- 
fluence of  parental  piety  and  right  care  of  children  and 
the  longings  that  are  awakened  in  those  who  profited  be- 
having godly  parents  and  a  good  home. 

The  good  pioneer  was  characterized  by  a  proper  regard 
for  human  life.  Murder  and  suicide  were  to  him  great 
sins.  When  he  witnessed  or  heard  of  either  he  wras 
shocked.  Not  only  did  he  regard  the  preservation  of  his 
own  life  a  great  duty,  but  also  the  prevention  of  harm  to 
others  and  the  assistance  of  all  who  were  in  want. 

The  old  church  records  contain  the  entries  of  the  birth 
and  baptism  of  children.  The  fact  that  they  faithfully 
state  the  illegitimate  birth  of  children  shows  that  there  was 
no  inclination  rXo  hide  the  sins  of  the  people.  The  fact, 
however,  that  the  number  of  illegitimate  births  was  small 
compared  with  the  number  born  in  wedlock,  shows  plainly 
the  regard  which  pioneers  had  for  the  state  of  matrimony. 
Adultery  was  a  grievous  sin  to  them.  Divorces  were  ab- 
horred by  them.  Parents  counselled  their  children  to  lead 
pure  lives  and  gave  them  good  advice  concerning  the 
choice  of  a  husband  or  a  wife. 

The  godly  pioneer  had  a  high  regard  for  man's  right  to 
what  God  granted  him  of  earthly  possessions.  Not  all 
that  men  have  is  held  by  them — with  God's  approval. 
Men  have  a  right  to  call  their  own  what  they  have  secured 
by  godly  labor,  by  economy  void  of  covetousness,  by  in- 
heritance, or  by  gift.  Robbery,  thieving  and  fraud  are  all 
condemned  by  "thou  shalt  not  steal. "     Pioneers  taught 
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their  children  not  to  steal,  but  to  labor  with  their  hands — 
that  they  might  have  to  give  to  him  that  needeth.  Dishon- 
esty in  children  was  severely  punished.  Honesty  in  all 
dealings  was  encouraged  and  constantly  commended.  A 
promise  to  pay  was  a  solemn  obligation  of  which  God  was 
a  witness — and  in  His  fear  it  was  promptly  met. 

Truthfulness  is  important  in  all  the  relations  of  men — 
not  only  in  the  more  extended  circles  in  life — but  also  in 
the  quiet  home.  No  wonder  that  the  pioneer  prized  it 
highly — and  as  readily  discharged  a  servant  who  lied  as 
one  who  stole.  Parents  were  shocked  when  they  found  a 
child  given  to  lying  and  made  such  child  the  subject  of 
earnest  prayer  as  well  as  of  faithful  instruction.  The  man 
whose  wrord  was  as  good  as  his  bond  was  ever  honored. 


The  present  descendants  of  pioneers  can  best  honor  the 
memory  of  their  ancestors  by  striving  to  make  their  homes 
the  abodes  of  parents  and  children,  who  are  characterized 
by  the  fear  and  love  of  God,  by  the  right  use  of  His  name, 
by  love  for  His  house  and  His  word,  by  mutual  love  of 
parents  and  children,  by  love  for  the  well-being  of  all 
others,  by  purity  of  life,  by  honesty,  industry,  economy  and 
charity,  and  by  truthfulness  in  all  their  relations  with  men. 

The  glory  of  our  Commonwealth  has  not  been  attained 
alone  by  the  services  of  men  in  schools,  in  churches, 
in  the  many  departments  of  industry  and  in  the  various 
branches  of  civil  government.  None  has  rendered  more 
important  services  than  the  homes  of  godly  pioneers  and 
their  descendants.  Good  homes  make  good  citizens  and 
these  are  the  strength  of  the  Commonwealth.  Men  who 
seek  homes  for  themselves,  and  men  who  have  secured 
homes  for  themselves  and  their  families,  are  the  strongest 
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supporters  of  good  government ;  law-abiding  citizens  not 
through  fear,  but  in  view  of  their  respect  for  constituted 
authority.  With  such  is  not  found  the  initiative  step  that 
leads  to  strikes  and  the  disturbance  of  social  relations  in 
the  State.  When  men  pray  for  the  prosperity  of  the  State 
they  should  ever  pray  "God  bless  our  homes,"  for  if 
these  are  made  by  God's  favor  what  they  ought  to  be, 
then  may  we  hold  as  true  that  such  is  one  of  God's  ways 
to  save  the  Commonwealth  and  also  the  Republic. 


"  AtL'S    WCIA    THAT     EHOS    WELL. 
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APPENDIX. 

CHRISTOPHER  DOCK'S  ONE  HUNDRED  NECES- 
SARY RULES  OF  CONDUCT 
FOR  CHILDREN.1 

(Translation  by  Hon.  Samuel  \V.  Pennypacker. ) 

I.   Rules  for  the  Behavior  of  a  Child  in  the  House 
of  its  Parents. 

A.  At  and  after  getting  up  in  the  mornings. 

i.  Dear  child,  accustom  yourself  to  awaken  at  the  right 
time  in  the  morning  without  being  called,  and  as  soon  as 
you  are  awake  get  out  of  bed  without  delay. 

2.  On  leaving  the  bed  fix  the  cover  in  a  nice,  orderly 
way. 

3.  Let  your  first  thoughts  be  directed  to  God,  according 
to  the  example  of  David,  who  says,  Psalms  cxxxix,  18, 
"  When  I  am  awake  I  am  still  with  Thee,"  and  Psalms 
lxiii,  7,  "When  I  am  awake  I  speak  of  Thee." 

4.  Offer  to  those  who  first  meet  you,  and  your  parents, 
brothers  and  sisters,  a  good-morning,  not  from  habit  simply, 
but  from  true  love. 

5.  Learn  to  dress  yourself  quickly  but  neatly. 

6.  Instead  of  idle  talk  with  your  brothers  and  sisters  or 
others,  seek  also,  while  dressing,  to  have  good  thoughts. 
Remember  the  clothing  of  righteousness  which  was  earned 

1  These  Rules  of  Conduct  were  published  about  1764,  in  Saur's  Geist- 
liches  Magazien.  For  a  full  account  of  Christopher  Dock,  see  Penny- 
packer's  Historical  and  Biographical  Sketches.     Philadelphia,  1S83. 
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for  you  through  Jesus,  and  form  the  resolution  not  to  soil 
it  on  this  day  by  intentional  sin. 

7.  When  you  wash  your  face  and  hands  do  not  scatter 
the  water  about  in  the  room. 

8.  To  wash  out  the  mouth  every  morning  with  water, 
and  to  rub  off  the  teeth  with  the  ringer,  tends  to  preserve 
the  teeth. 

9.  When  you  comb  your  hair  do  not  go  out  into  the 
middle  of  the  room,  but  to  one  side  in  a  corner. 

10.  Offer  up  the  morning  prayer,  not  coldly  from  cus- 
tom, but  from  a  heart-felt  thankfulness  to  God,  Who  has 
protected  you  during  the  night,  and  call  upon  Him  feel- 
ingly to  bless  your  doings  through  the  day.  Forget  not 
the  singing  and  the  reading  in  the  Bible. 

11.  Do  not  eat  your  morning  bread  upon  the  road  or  in 
school,  but  ask  your  parents  to  give  it  to  you  at  home. 

12.  Then  get  your  books  together  and  come  to  school  at 
the  right  time. 

B.  hi  the  eve?iings  at  bed-time. 

13.  After  the  evening  meal  do  not  sit  down  in  a  corner 
to  sleep,  but  perform  your  evening  devotions  with  singing, 
prayer  and  reading,  before  going  to  bed. 

14.  Undress  yourself  in  a  private  place,  or  if  you  must 
do  it  in  the  presence  of  others,  be  retiring  and  modest. 

15.  Look  over  your  clothes  to  see  whether  they  are  torn, 
so  that  they  may  be  mended  in  time. 

16.  Do  not  throw  your  clothes  about  in  the  room,  but 
lay  them  together  in  a  certain  place,  so  that  in  the  morning 
early  you  can  easily  find  them  again. 

17.  Lie  down  straight  in  the  bed  modestly,  and  cover 
yourself  up  well. 

18.  Before  going  to  sleep  consider  how  you  have  spent 
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the  day,  thank  God  for  His  blessings,  pray  to  Him  for  the 
forgiveness  of  your  sins,  and  commend  yourself  to  His 
merciful  protection. 

19.  Should  you  wake  in  the  night,  think  of  God  and  His 
omnipresence,  and  entertain  no  idle  thoughts. 

C.  At  meal-time. 

20.  Before  going  to  the  table  where  there  are  strangers, 
comb  and  wash  yourself  very  carefully. 

21.  During  the  grace  do  not  let  your  hands  hang  toward 
the  earth,  or  keep  moving  them  about,  but  let  them,  with 
your  eyes,  be  directed  to  God. 

22.  During  the  prayer  do  not  lean  or  stare  about,  but 
be  devout  and  reverent  before  the  majesty  of  God. 

23.  After  the  prayer,  wait  until  the  others  who  are  older 
have  taken  their  places,  and  then  sit  down  at  the  table 
quietly  and  modestly. 

24.  At  the  table  sit  very  straight  and  still,  do  not  wabble 
with  your  stool,  and  do  not  lay  your  arms  on  the  table. 
Put  your  knife  and  fork  upon  the  right  and  your  bread  on 
the  left  side. 

25.  Avoid  everything  which  has  the  appearance  of 
eager  and  ravenous  hunger,  such  as  to  look  at  the  victuals 
anxiously,  to  be  the  first  in  the  dish,  to  tear  off  the  bread 
all  at  once  in  noisy  bites,  to  eat  quickly  and  eagerly,  to 
take  another  piece  of  bread  before  the  last  is  swallowed 
down,  to  take  too  large  bites,  to  take  the  spoon  too  full,  to 
stuff  the  mouth  too  full,  etc. 

26.  Stay  at  your  place  in  the  dish,  be  satisfied  with 
what  is  given  to  you,  and  do  not  seek  to  have  of  every- 
thing. 

27.  Do  not  look  upon  another's  plate  to  see  whether  he 
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has  received  something  more  than  you,  but  eat  what  you 
have  with  thankfulness. 

28.  Do  not  eat  more  meat  and  butter  than  bread ;  do  not 
bite  the  bread  off  with  the  teeth ;  cut  regular  pieces  with 
the  knife,  but  do  not  cut  them  off  before  the  mouth. 

29.  Take  hold  of  your  knife  and  spoon  in  an  orderly 
way  and  be  careful  that  you  do  not  soil  your  clothes  or  the 
table  cloth. 

30.  Do  not  lick  off  your  greasy  fingers,  wipe  them  on 
a  cloth,  but  as  much  as  possible  use  a  fork  instead  of  your 
fingers. 

31.  Chew  your  food  with  closed  lips  and  make  no  noise 
by  scraping  on  the  plate. 

32.  Do  not  wipe  the  plate  off  either  with  the  finger  or 
the  tongue,  and  do  not  thrust  your  tongue  about  out  of 
your  mouth.  Do  not  lean  your  elbows  on  the  table  when 
you  carry  the  spoon  to  the  mouth. 

33.  Do  not  take  salt  out  of  the  salt-box  with  your 
fingers,  but  with  the  point  of  your  knife. 

34.  The  bones,  or  what  remains  over,  do  not  throw 
under  the  table,  do  not  put  them  on  the  table  cloth,  but  let 
them  lie  on  the  edge  of  the  plate. 

35.  Picking  the  teeth  with  the  knife  or  fork  does  not 
look  well  and  is  injurious  to  the  gums. 

36.  As  much  as  possible  abstain  from  blowing  your  nose 
at  the  table,  but  if  necessity  compels,  turn  your  face  away 
or  hold  your  hand  or  napkin  before  it;  also  when  you 
sneeze  or  cough. 

37.  Learn  not  to  be  delicate  and  over-nice  or  to  imagine 
that  you  cannot  eat  this  or  that  thing.  Many  must  learn 
to  eat  among  strangers  what  they  could  not  at  home. 

38.  To  look  or  smell  at  the  dish  holding  the  provisions 
too  closely  is  not  well.     Should  you  find  a  hair  or  some- 
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thing  of  the  kind  in  the  food,  put  it  quietly  and  unnoticed 
to  one  side  so  that  others  be  not  moved  to  disgust. 

39.  As  often  as  you  receive  anything  on  your  plate, 
give  thanks  with  an  inclination  of  the  head. 

40.  Do  not  gnaw  the  bones  off  with  your  teeth  or  make 
a  noise  in  breaking  out  the  marrow. 

41.  It  is  not  well  to  put  back  on  the  dish  what  you 
have  once  had  on  your  plate. 

42.  If  you  want  something  across  the  table  be  careful 
not  to  let  your  sleeve  hang  in  the  dish  or  to  throw  a  glass 
over. 

43.  At  table  do  not  speak  before  you  are  asked,  but  if 
you  have  noticed  anything  good  at  church  or  school,  or  a 
suitable  thought  occurs  to  you  relating  to  the  subject  of 
discourse,  you  may  properly  bring  it  forward,  but  listen 
attentively  to  the  good  things  said  by  others. 

44.  When  you  drink  you  must  have  no  food  in  your 
mouth,  and  must  incline  forward  courteously. 

45.  It  has  a  very  bad  look  to  take  such  strong  draughts 
while  drinking  that  one  has  to  blow  or  breathe  heavily ; 
while  drinking  to  let  the  eyes  wander  around  upon  others  ; 
to  commence  drinking  at  table  before  parents  or  more  im- 
portant persons  have  drunk ;  to  raise  the  glass  to  the  mouth 
at  the  same  time  of  one  of  more  importance ;  to  drink 
while  others  are  speaking  to  us ;  and  to  raise  the  glass 
many  times  after  one  another. 

46.  Before  and  after  drinking,  the  mouth  ought  to  be 
wiped  off,  not  with  the  hand  but  with  a  handkerchief  or 
napkin. 

47.  At  the  table  be  ready  to  help  others  if  there  is 
something  to  be  brought  into  the  room  or  other  things  to 
be  done  that  you  can  do. 

48.  When  you  have  had  enough,  get  up   quietly,  take 
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your  stool  with  you,  wish  a  pleasant  meal-time,  and  go 
to  one  side  and  wait  what  will  be  commanded  you.  Still 
should  one  in  this  respect  follow  what  is  customary. 

49.  Do  not  stick  the  remaining   bread   in   your  pocket, 
but  let  it  lie  on  the  table. 

50.  After  leaving  the  table,  before  you  do  anything  else, 
give  thanks  to  your  Creator  who  has  fed  and  satisfied  you. 


II.  Rules  for  the  Behavior  of  a  Child  in  School. 

51.  Dear  child,  when  you  come  into  school,  incline 
reverently,  sit  down  quietly  in  your  place,  and  think  of 
the  presence  of  God. 

52.  During  prayers  think  that  you  are  speaking  with 
God,  and  when  the  word  of  God  is  being  read,  think  that 
God  is  speaking  with  you.  Be  also  devout  and  rever- 
ential. 

53.  When  you  pray  aloud,  speak  slowly  and  deliber- 
ately ;  and  when  you  sing,  do  not  try  to  drown  the  voices 
of  others,  or  to  have  the  first  word. 

54.  Be  at  all  times  obedient  to  your  teacher,  and  do  not 
let  him  remind  you  many  times  of  the  same  thing. 

55.  Should  you  be  punished  for  bad  behavior,  do  not, 
either  by  words  or  gestures,  show  yourself  impatient  or 
obstinate,  but  receive  it  for  your  improvement. 

56.  Abstain  in  school  from  useless  talking,  by  which 
you  make  the  work  of  the  schoolmaster  harder,  vex  your 
fellow  pupils,  and  prevent  yourself  and  others  from  pay- 
ing attention. 

57.  Listen  to  all  that  is  said  to  you,  sit  very  straight 
and  look  at  your  teacher. 

58.  When  you  recite  your  lesson,  turn  up  your  book 
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without  noise,  read   loudly,  carefully  and  slowly,  so  that 
every  word  and  syllable  may  be  understood. 

59.  Give  more  attention  to  yourself  than  to  others,  un- 
less you  are  placed  as  a  monitor  over  them. 

60.  If  you  are  not  questioned,  be  still ;  and  do  not  help 
others  when  they  say  their  lessons,  but  let  them  speak  and 
answer  for  themselves. 

61.  To  your  fellow-scholars  show  yourself  kind  and 
peaceable,  do  not  quarrel  with  them,  do  not  kick  them,  do 
not  soil  their  clothes  with  your  shoes  or  with  ink,  give 
them  no  nick-names,  and  behave  yourself  in  every  respect 
toward  them  as  you  would  that  they  should  behave  toward 
you. 

62.  Abstain  from  all  coarse,  indecent  habits  or  gestures 
in  school,  such  as  to  stretch  with  the  hands  or  the  whole 
body  from  laziness  ;  to  eat  fruit  or  other  things  in  school ; 
to  lay  your  hand  or  arm  upon  your  neighbor's  shoulder, 
or  under  your  head,  or  to  lean  your  head  forwards  upon 
the  table;  to  put  your  feet  on  the  bench,  or  let  them  dan- 
gle or  scrape :  or  to  cross  your  legs  over  one  another,  or 
stretch  them  apart,  or  to  spread  them  too  wide  in  sitting  or 
standing ;  to  scratch  your  head  ;  to  play  or  pick  with  the 
fingers ;  to  twist  and  turn  the  head  forwards,  backwards 
and  sideways  ;  to  sit  and  sleep ;  to  creep  under  the  table 
or  bench ;  to  turn  your  back  to  your  teacher ;  to  change 
your  clothes  in  school,  and  to  show  yourself  restless  in 
school. 

63.  Keep  you  books,  inside  and  outside,  very  clean  and 
neat,  do  not  write  or  paint  in  them,  do  not  tear  them,  and 
lose  none  of  them. 

64.  When  you  write,  do  not  soil  your  hands  and  face 
with  ink,  do  not  scatter  it  over  the  table  or  bench,  or  over 
your  clothes  or  those  of  others. 
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65.  When  school  is  out,  make  no  great  noise  ;  in  going 
downstairs,  do  not  jump  over  two  or  three  steps  at  a  time, 
by  which  you  may  be  hurt,  and  go  quietly  home. 


III.  How  a  Child  Should   Behave   on  the  Street. 

66.  Dear  child,  ajthough,  after  school,  you  are  out  of 
sight  of  your  teacher,  God  is  present  in  all  places  and  you 
therefore  have  cause  upon  the  street  to  be  circumspect  be- 
fore Him  and  His  Holy  Angels. 

67.  Do  not  run  wildly  upon  the  street,  do  not  shout,  but 
go  quietly  and  decently. 

68.  Show  yourself  modest,  and  do  not  openly,  before 
other  people,  what  ought  to  be  done  in  a  private  place. 

69.  To  eat  upon  the  street  is  unbecoming. 

70.  Do  not  stare  aloft  with  your  eyes,  do  not  run  against 
people,  do  not  tread  purposely  where  the  mud  is  the  thick- 
est, or  in  the  puddles. 

71.  When  you  see  a  horse  or  wagon  coming,  step  to  one 
side,  and  take  care  that  you  do  not  get  hurt,  and  never 
hang  behind  upon  a  wagon. 

72.  In  winter  do  not  go  upon  the  ice  or  throw  snow- 
balls at  others,  or  ride  upon  sleds  with  disorderly  boys. 

73.  In  summer  do  not  bathe  in  the  water  or  go  too  near 
it.     Take  no  pleasure  in  mischievous  or  indecent  games. 

74.  Do  not  stand  in  the  way  where  people  quarrel  or 
fight,  or  do  other  evil  things ;  associate  not  with  evil  com- 
panions who  lead  you  astray ;  do  not  run  about  at  the  an- 
nual fair ;  do  not  stand  before  mountebanks  or  look  upon 
the  wanton  dance,  since  there  you  learn  nothing  but  evil. 

75.  Do  not  take  hold  of  other  children  so  as  to  occupy 
the  street,  or  lay  your  arm  upon  the  shoulders  of  others. 
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76.  If  any  known  or  respectable  person  meets  you, 
make  way  for  him,  bow  courteously,  do  not  wait  until  he 
is  already  near  or  opposite  to  you,  but  show  to  him  this 
respect  while  you  are  still  some  steps  from  him. 


IV.   Rules  for  the  Behavior  of  a  Child  in  Meet- 
ing or  Church. * 

77.  Dear  child,  in  meeting  or  church  think  upon  the 
holy  presence  of  God,  and  that  you  will  be  judged  accord- 
ing to  the  word  you  hear  upon  this  day. 

78.  Bring  your  Bible  and  hymn-book  with  you,  and 
sing  and  pray  very  devoutly,  since  out  of  the  mouths  of 
young  children  will  God  be  praised. 

79.  During  the  sermon  be  attentive  to  all  that  is  said, 
mark  what  is  represented  by  the  text,  and  how  the  dis- 
course is  divided  :  which  also  you  can  write  on  your  slate. 
Refer  to  other  beautiful  passages  in  your  Bible,  but  with- 
out noise  or  much  turning  of  the  leaves,  and  mark  them 
by  laying  in  long  narrow  bits  of  paper,  of  which  you  must 
always  have  some  lying  in  your  Bible. 

80.  Do  not  talk  in  church,  and  if  others  want  to  talk 
with  you  do  not  answer.  During  the  sermon,  if  you  are 
overcome  with  sleep,  stand  up  a  little  while  and  try  to 
keep  it  off. 

81.  When  the  name  of  Jesus  is  mentioned  or  used  in 
prayer  uncover  or  incline  your  head,  and  show  yourself 
devout. 

82.  Do  not  stare  about  the  church  at  other  people,  and 
keep  your  eyes  under  good  discipline  and  control. 

83.  All  indecent  habits  which,  under  Rule  No.  62,  you 
ought  to  avoid  in  school,  much  more  ought  you  to  avoid  in 
church. 
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84.  If  you,  with  others  should  go  in  couples  into,  or  out 
of  the  church  you  should  never,  from  mischief,  shove, 
tease  or  bespatter,  but  go  forth  decently  and  quietly. 


V.    Rules  for  the  Behavior  of  a  Child  under 
various   Circumstances. 

85.  Dear  child,  live  in  peace  and  unity  with  every  one, 
and  be  entirely  courteous  from  humility  and  true  love  of 
your  neighbor. 

86.  Accustom  yourself  to  be  orderly  in  everything,  lay 
your  books  and  other  things  in  a  certain  place  and  do  not 
let  them  lie  scattered  about  in  a  disorderly  way. 

87.  When  your  parents  send  you  on  an  errand,  mark 
well  the  purpose  for  which  you  are  sent,  so  that  you  make 
no  mistake.  When  you  have  performed  your  task  come 
quickly  home  again  and  give  an  answer. 

88.  Be  never  idle,  but  either  go  to  assist  your  parents, 
or  repeat  your  lessons,  and  learn  by  heart  what  was  given 
you.  But  take  care  that  you  do  not  read  in  indecent  or 
trifling  books,  or  pervert  the  time,  for  which  you  must  give 
an  account  to  God,  with  cards  or  dice. 

89.  If  you  get  any  money,  give  it  to  some  one  to  keep 
for  you,  so  that  you  do  not  lose  it,  or  spend  it  for  dainties. 
From  what  you  have  willingly  give  alms. 

90.  If  anything  is  presented  to  you,  take  it  with  the 
right  hand  and  give  thanks  courteously. 

91.  Should  you  happen  to  be  where  some  one  has  left 
money  or  other  things  lying  on  the  table,  do  not  go  too 
near  or  remain  alone  in  the  room. 

92.  Never  listen  at  the  door,  Sirach  21,  24.  Do  not 
run  in  quickly,  but  knock  modestly,   wait  until  you  are 
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called,  incline  as  you  walk  in,  and  do  not  slam  the  door. 

93.  Do  not  distort  your  face,  in  the  presence  of  people, 
with  frowns  or  sour  looks ;  be  not  sulky  if  you  are  asked 
anything,  let  the  question  be  finished  without  your  inter- 
rupting, and  do  not  answer  with  nodding  or  shaking  the 
head,  but  with  distinct  and  modest  words. 

94.  Make  your  reverence  at  all  times  deeply  and  lowly 
with  raised  face.  Do  not  thrust  your  feet  too  far  out  behind. 
Do  not  turn  your  back  to  people,  but  your  face. 

95.  Whether  a  stranger  or  good  friend  comes  to  the 
house,  be  courteous  to  him,  bid  him  welcome,  offer  him  a 
chair  and  wait  upon  him. 

96.  In  sneezing,  blowing  the  nose,  spitting,  and  yawn- 
ing be  careful  to  use  all  possible  decency.  Turn  your 
face  to  one  side,  hold  the  hand  before  it,  put  the  unclean- 
liness  of  the  nose  in  a  handkerchief  and  do  not  look  at  it 
long,  let  the  spittal  fall  upon  the  earth  and  tread  upon  it 
with  your  foot.  Do  not  accustom  yourself  to  continual 
hawking,  grubbing  at  the  nose,  violent  panting,  and  other 
disagreeable  and  indecent  ways. 

97.  Never  go  about  nasty  and  dirty.  Cut  your  nails  at 
the  right  time  and  keep  your  clothes,  shoes  and  stockings 
neat  and  clean. 

98.  In  laughing,  be  moderate  and  modest.  Do  not 
laugh  at  everything,  and  especially  at  the  evil  or  misfor- 
tune of  other  people. 

99.  If  you  have  promised  anything  try  to  hold  to  it,  and 
keep  yourself  from  all  lies  and  untruths. 

100.  Let  what  you  see  of  good  md  decent  in  other 
Christian  people  serve  as  an  example  ir  yourself.  "  If 
there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on 
these  things."     Phiiippians  iv,  8. 
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PREFATORY. 


^■^HE  story  of  the  German  immi- 
V^  gration  to  Pennsylvania  in  the 
17th  and  iSth  centuries,  and  since, 
forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
notable  chapters  in  the  history  of  the 
colonization  of  the  New  World.  For 
many  decades  its  importance  and 
significance  was  not  recognized  or 
understood  even  by  those  who  formed 
part  and  parcel  of  it.  It  is  only  within  a  recent  period 
that  it  has  received  the  attention  it  deserves.  During  the 
past  few  years  a  dozen  books  on  this  and  germane  sub- 
jects have  been  written  and  published  and  several  more 
will  be  issued  before  the  year's  close. 

Perhaps  the  main  factor  in  directing  attention  to  this 
needed  work  was  the  organization  of  the  Pennsylvania- 
German  Society  in  1891.  The  enterprise  of  a  few  en- 
thusiastic men  resulted  in  arousing  an  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject unknown  before.  Their  action  met  with  a  hearty 
response  from  Pennsylvanians  of  German  descent  in  all 
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parts  of  the  country,  and  while  to-day  it  may  not  stand 
first  in  actual  membership,  the  Society  is  certainly  far  in 
advance  of  every  similar  organization  in  the  land  in  the 
amount  of  excellent  work  it  has  done  towards  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  its  organization,  and  in  placing  the  Ger- 
man element  in  the  colonization  of  Pennsylvania  in  its 
proper  light  before  the  world.  Its  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  the  subject  have  received  recognition  and 
praise  on  two  continents.  The  "  Slumbering  Giant,"  as 
the  German  element  in  Pennsylvania  has  been  aptly  called, 
has  at  last  been  aroused  to  a  consciousness  of  his  might 
and  importance,  his  birthright  and  inheritance,  and  mani- 
fests a  determination  to  assert  his  claims  to  the  same. 

The  question  of  the  German  influence  in  the  physical, 
political  and  intellectual  upbuilding  of  this  Commonwealth 
is  of  special  interest  to  those  of  German  ancestry.  It  has 
not  yet  been  fully  worked  out  but  the  present  day  is  radiant 
with  promise.  The  following  chapters  are  offered  as  pre- 
senting some  of  the  "  lights  and  shadows''  accompanying 
this  immigration  least  familiar  to  the  general  reader. 

It  affords  me  much  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  make 
grateful  acknowledgment  to  Julius  F.  Sachse,  Esq.,  for 
the  excellent  original  illustrations  he  has  prepared  to  ac- 
company this  volume ;  they  not  only  add  much  to  its  at- 
tractiveness, but  have,  in  addition,  an  historical  value  all 
their  own. 

F.  R.  D. 

Lancaster,  October,  1900. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

Our  Sources  of  Information  Relative  to  the  German 
Immigration,  and  where  they  are  Defective  or  Al- 
together Absent. —  Extensive  Character  of  that  Im- 
migration not  Realized  in  the  Beginning. 

*-  "I  hear  the  tread  of  pioneers, 

Of  nations  yet  to  be  ; 
The  first  low  wash  of  waves  where  soon 
Shall  roll  a  human  sea. 

"The  rudiments  of  empire  here, 
Are  plastic  yet  and  warm  ; 
The  chaos  of  a  mighty  world 
Is  rounding  into  form." 

T  must  be  conceded  that  the 
materials,  both  written  and 
traditional,  along  many  lines  of  the 
history  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  are  abundant  and, 
for  the  most  part,  thoroughly  re- 
liable. Its  founder  was  himself  a 
university  man,  ready  with  tongue 
and  pen,  and  the  writer  of  many 
pamphlets,  and  his  selection  of  agents,  assistants  and 
advisers  proves  him  to  have  had  a  natural  preference  for 
cultured  and  scholarly  men  to  aid  him  in  carrying  out 
his   views    for   the    advancement  of    his   province.       His 
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selection  of  the  youthful  but  scholarly  Logan,  for  more 
than  a  generation  his  tried  and  trusty  Secretary,  Griffith 
Owen,  Samuel  Carpenter  and  others,  seems  to  show  the 
importance  he  attached  to  having  men  of  culture  about 
him  to  forward  his  wise  and  enlightened  schemes  of  gov- 
ernment and  commonwealth-building.  It  was  in  a  large 
measure  due  to  these  men,  along  with  himself,  that  the 
mass  of  written  material  at  the  command  of  the  diligent 
historian  of  to-day  is  so  full  and  so  accessible. 

Then,  too,  time  has  dealt  kindly  with  our  early  records. 
Much  has  undoubtedly  been  lost  or  destroyed,  or,  mayhap, 
is  still  buried  in  unsuspected  and  neglected  depositories  ; 
but  that  which  has  disappeared  or  failed  to  appear  must 
of  necessity  be  only  a  fractional  part  of  the  whole.  We 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  material  of  supreme 
importance  to  a  reasonably  full  record  of  our  provincial 
period — any  lost  books  of  Livy,  so  to  speak — has  per- 
ished from  our  annals.  The  chain  of  evidence  along  most 
lines  of  investigation  is  as  complete  and  unbroken  as  we 
have  a  right  to  expect.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  there 
should  not  be  a  hiatus  here  and  there,  something  to  be 
wished  for,  something  that  seems  to  be  needed  along  a 
stretch  of  time  covering  more  than  two  hundred  years  of 
the  fortunes,  the  trials  and  triumphs  of  the  most  conglom- 
erate people  that  ever  built  up  a  free  and  independent  State 
in  modern  times.  But  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that 
our  records,  even  back  to  our  beginnings,  are  so  full,  and 
that  with  them  as  faithful  guides  we  can  sit  down  and  build 
up  anew  upon  the  printed  page  the  continuous  story  of  the 
men  who  laid  deep  and  strong  the  civil,  social,  religious 
and  political  foundations  of  Pennsylvania. 

And  yet  there  is  one  chapter,  and  that  a  very  important 
one,  from  which  we   turn  with  regret,   because  while   it 
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deeply  concerns  all  men  of  German,  Swiss  and  Huguenot 
ancestry,  it  is  the  one  most  needed  to  throw  light  on  the 
arrival  of  the  first  comers,  the  men  who  came  here  from 
the  Rhine  provinces  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  Of  the  many  thousands  that  found  their 
way  across  the  broad  Atlantic  to  Pennsylvania  during  that 
period,  only  a  small  portion  brought  written  records  with 
them,  or  took  measures  to  prepare  and  preserve  them  after 
their  arrival.  The  more  highly  educated  did  not  neglect 
this  obligation  to  posterity.  Still  others  brought  with  them 
that  most  precious  of  all  their  household  treasures,  the  heavy, 
oak-lidded  German  Bible,  wherein  the  Old  World  pastor 
had  with  scrupulous  care  recorded  the  brief  life  and  death 
record  of  the  family.  Most  precious  heirlooms  are  these 
household  treasures  to-day  to  the  few  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  them.  But  an  infinitely  greater  number,  descendants 
of  those  who  had  not  the  learning  of  the  schools  and  who 
were  incapable  of  preparing  such  memorials  for  them- 
selves, left  no  such  records  for  their  descendants  to  fall 
back  upon,  and  the  latter  have  in  consequence  been  left  to 
sail  about  upon  the  broad  sea  of  doubt  and  uncertainty, 
unable  to  obtain  their  bearings  or  find  their  moorings. 

It  is  here  that  the  historiographer  of  the  "  Immigration 
of  the  Germans  through  the  port  of  Philadelphia"  finds 
himself  confronted  with  almost  insuperable  difficulties. 
During  the  period  between  1683  an<^  I727»  tne  landmarks 
that  could  and  should  guide  him  are  not  to  be  found. 
They  have  not  been  obliterated;  they  were  never  erected, 
and  the  perplexed  chronicler  sails  to  and  fro  over  that  un- 
known and  uncharted  sea  of  our  provincial  history,  vainly 
endeavoring  to  pick  up  and  preserve  the  flotsam  which  ac- 
cident, rather  than  design,  may  have  cast  into  his  pathway. 
No  wonder  that   to-day  ten  thousand   men  and  women  of 
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German  ancestry  are  tireless  in  their  search  for  the  floating 
threads,  the  missing  links  that  are  needed  to  bind  them  to 
the  unknown  kindred  in  the  Fatherland,  but  which  in 
many  instances  have  seemingly  been  lost  forever. 

When  the  first  German  settlers  came  to  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  what  numbers,  and  under  what  circumstances,  are 
questions  more  easily  asked  than  answered.  Besides,  it 
would  perhaps  be  more  interesting  than  profitable,  for  they 
left  no  permanent  settlements,  left  no  impress  upon  the 
future  of  the  Province   and   may  therefore  be   dismissed 

with  a  mere  allusion.  The  settle- 
ments planted  by  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  and  his  illustrious  minister 
Oxensteirna  on  the  Delaware  in 
1638,  and  later,  although  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Swedish  king, 
contained  a  large  infusion  of  Ger- 
Ml\  W*&$£  ' ^  \Sl  mans,  to  whom  unusual  induce- 
ments were  offered.  The  second 
Governor  of  that  little  colony, 
Johannes  Printz,  was  a  Hols- 
teiner,  and  brought  with  him  a 
considerable  number  of  Pommer- 
anian  families.  These  facts  are 
ample  to  establish  the  presence  of  German  settlers  in  Penn- 
sylvania long  before  Pastorius  led  his  colony  of  Crefelders 
to  Germantown.  Even  as  these  pages  are  running  through 
the  press  a  letter  has  been  found  in  Germany,  through  the 
efforts  of  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society, 
written  from  Germantown  itself  by  one  of  the  Op  den 
Graeff  brothers,  dated  February  12,  1684.  m  which  the 
presence  of  a  German  Reformed  congregation  in  that  lo- 

1  Julius  F.  Sachse,  Esq. 
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cality  is  announced  at  the  time  when  the  Pastorius  colony 
was  established.  Who  these  were,  whence  they  came, 
how  long  they  had  been  there,  and  kindred  questions 
may  perhaps  never  be  revealed,  but  the  general  subject 
is  nevertheless  a  most  interesting  one. 

The  story  of  the  first  strictly  German  settlement  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  men  and  women  who  composed 
it,  has  recently  been  so  fully  and  so  ably  written  as  to 
leave  nothing  further  to  be  desired.2  Owing  to  circum- 
stances which  it  is  not  necessary  to  recount  in  this  place, 
the  existing  records  wrere  ample  to  prepare  the  story  of  the 
beginnings  of  that  might}'  Teutonic  wave  of  immigration 
which,  commencing  with  that  colony  of  less  than  two 
score  members  in  1683,  continued  to  come  in  an  ever-in- 
creasing volume  until  it  has  outgrown  and  in  a  measure 
displaced  some  of  the  other  nationalities  which  preceded  it, 
and  which  was  destined  eventually  to  outnumber  all  the 
rest,  a  preeminence  it  has  never  lost,  but  which  is  to-day 
as  marked  and  lasting  as  at  any  previous  period  in  our 
history.  Well  have  the  results  of  the  past  two  hundred 
years  fulfilled  the  promise  of  that  earlier  day  when  Francis 
Daniel  Pastorius  and  his  earnest  compatriots  established 
their  thriving  settlement  upon  the  verdant  slopes  of  Ger- 
mantown. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  German  immigration,  the  won- 
derful dimensions  it  was  destined  to  attain  in  the  course  of 
time  seem  not  to  have  dawned  upon  anyone  either  in  the 
Old  World  or  the  New.  It  was  of  gradual  growth  and  it 
was  not  until  nearly  two  score  years  after  the  founding  of 
the  Province  that  even  an  organized  effort  was  made  to 


2  See  the  splendid  contribution  to  the  Provincial  history  of  Pennsylvania, 
The  Settlement  of  Germantozvn,  by  Judge  Samuel  W.  Pennyp  acker,  pub- 
lished in  Volume  IX.  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society. 
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take  an  account  of  the  names  and  numbers  of  the  Germans 
who  landed  on  these  shores.  But  although  fear  then  did 
what  should  have  been  done  from  the  beginning,  the  records 
made  were  far  from  complete.  We  have  the  names  of  most 
of  the  new  comers,  know  the  names  of  most  of  the  vessels 
that  brought  them  over,  and  in  some  instances  the  ages  of 
the  immigrants,  but  what  to-day  seems  almost  as  essential 
as  either  of  these,  we  cannot  tell  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  locality  whence  they  came.  They  came  from  every 
portion  of  the  German  Empire  ;  many  from  Switzerland  ; 
others  were  of  French  extraction,  but  who  had  for  a  gen- 
eration or  more  been  radicated  in  the  cantons  of  Switzer- 
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land  or  in  the  Netherlands,  whence,  after  acquiring  the 
language  of  those  countries,  they  finally  made  their  way  to 
the  shores  of  the  Delaware.  In  many  instances  family 
traditions  preserved  through  after  generations  the  precise 
name  of  the  Old  World  home.  Fortunate  indeed  are  those 
who  brought  with  them  authenticating  documents  covering 
the  birthplace,  ancestry,  age  and  other  valuable  items  of 
family  history.  But  the  number  of  such  is  comparatively 
small  when  compared  with  the  entire  number  of  arrivals. 
How  gratefully  would  such  information  be  appreciated  to- 
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Our  Annals  Defective.  j  3 

day  by  the  thousands  of  German  ancestry,  who  in  their 
search  for  information  covering  these  and  other  points  rind 
that  their  ancestors  were  among  the  ten  or  the  fifty  of  the 
same  name  who  came  to  America  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, but  which  they  were  or  whence  they  came  must  ever 
remain  a  sealed  book  to  them.  Right  here  is  where  our 
historical  annals  are  most  defective.  There  should  have 
been  a  complete  registration  from  the  beginning.  Lacking 
that,  ten  thousand  men  and  women  of  German  lineage  are 
to-day  vainly  longing  for  the  information  which  in  all  hu- 
man probability  will  ever  remain  irrecoverable. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

Causes  Leading  to  the  Migration  to  Pennsylvania. — 
Penn  Favorably  Known  in  Germany.  —  Descriptive 
Accounts  of  the  Province  Published  in  Many  Lan- 
guages and  Widely  Circulated. 


"There  is  nothing-  that  solidifies  and  strengthens  a  nation  like  the  reading 
of  the  nation's  own  history,  whether  that  history  is  recorded  or  embodied  in 
customs,  institutions  and  monuments." 

LTHOUGH  the  causes  re- 
\  sponsible  for  the  German 
immigration  to  Pennsylvania  are 
to-day  well  understood,  it  will 
nevertheless  be  in  order  to  refer  to 
them  briefly  at  the  outset  of  this 
narrative.  They  were  various  and 
concurrent.  There  was  a  spirit  of 
unrest  and  dissatisfaction  through- 
out Europe  and  especially  in  Ger- 
many. That  continent  had  been 
almost  continuously  torn  by  devastating  wars  for  a  hundred 
years  previously.  Destruction  and  desolation  had  been  car- 
ried into  millions  of  homes.  In  almost  everv  kingdom  and 
principality  the  tramp  of  the  invader  had  been  heard,  and 
wherever  he  appeared  ruin  followed  in  his  tracks  by  day, 
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and  his  incendiary  torch  marked  his  course  by  night.  The 
peasant  was  no  more  considered  in  this  clash  of  arms  than 
the  cattle  in  his  fields.  Like  them  he  was  valued  only  for 
what  he  was  worth  to  his  lord  and  master,  whoever  that 
might  be.  He  was  pressed  into  the  ranks  whenever  his 
services  were  needed,  while  his  substance  was  seized  and 
converted  to  the  public  use.  To  eke  out  a  scanty  existence 
where  the  fates  had  located  him  without  hope  of  betterment 
or  material  progression  seemed  the  aim  and  end  of  his  being. 
To  rise  from  the  plane  of  life  to  which  he  was  born  was 
a  blessing  vouchsafed  to  few.  Generations  of  oppression 
and  penury  had  in  too  many  cases  dwarfed  the  humanity 
within  his  soul,  and  he  could  only  in  exceptional  cases 
look  forward  to  anything  better  or  higher. 

But  as  the  night  of  oppression  and  wrong  was  nearing 
its  zenith,  the  light  of  a  new  and  a  better  day  was  break- 
ing. The  fateful  voyage  of  Columbus  changed  the  fate 
and  fortunes  of  two  continents.  It  cleared  the  way  for 
the  era  of  maritime  adventure  which  followed  it  at  once. 
Western  Europe  arose  and  from  the  Iberian  to  the  Scandi- 
navian peninsulas  the  nations  embarked  upon  a  career  of 
colonial  enterprise.  The  marvellous  tales  told  by  the 
Genoese  sailor  of  the  new  lands  beyond  the  great  ocean 
spread  throughout  the  nations  even  more  rapidly  than  the 
Fiery  Cross  among  the  ancient  Highlanders  of  Scotland, 
and  each  one  entered  upon  the  game  of  seizing  whatsoever 
it  could  of  the  spoils  that  seemed  to  await  the  earliest 
comer.  England,  Spain,  The  Netherlands,  Sweden  and 
France  at  once  entered  upon  the  work  of  seizure  and  divi- 
sion. 

What  a  boundless  field  for  enterprise,  adventure  and 
wealth  was  thus  opened  up  to  the  cupidity  of  nations  and 
of  individuals,  and  how  quickly  they  availed  themselves  of 
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the  opportunity  !  Colonists  are  needed  to  found  colonies 
and  at  once  every  available  agency  was  employed  to  make 
these  new  lands  profitable  to  their  new  owners.  Government 
companies  were  chartered,  expeditions  were  authorized, 
princely  land  grants  were  made  to  individuals  and  each 
and  all  of  these  offered  inducements  to  the  lower  ranks  in 
life,  the  husbandmen,  the  mechanics  and  men  of  all  work 
to  enlist  themselves  in  these  new  enterprises.  Of  course  the 
most  attractive  inducements  were  held  out  to  set  this  spirit 
of  emigration  in  motion.  The  allurements  of  the  pro- 
moter of  the  present  day  hardly  surpass,  in  their  false  at- 
tractiveness, the  fairy  tales  held  up  before  the  starving 
millions  of  the  Old  World  by  the  Land  Companies  and 
other  schemers  whose  interests  lay  in  the  numbers  they 
could  induce  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  till  their  lands  and 
thus  make  them  valuable. 

It  would  require  pages  to  tell  this  part  of  my  subject  in 
all  its  fullness.  The  printing  press,  that  greatest  of  all 
the  agents  in  the  world's  civilization,  was  already  held  at 
its  true  value.  The  prospectus  of  to-day,  it  is  true,  was 
not  yet  known,  but  in  its  stead  the  booklet  was  equally 
effective.  Scores  of  small  pamphlets  of  from  ten  to  one 
hundred  or  more  pages  each  were  written,  printed  and  scat- 
tered throughout  almost  every  country  in  Europe.3 

Concerning  Pennsylvania. 

To  William  Penn,  and  especially  to  his  trusted  agent 
Benjamin  Furly,  must  be  credited  the  honor  of  diverting  by 
far  the  largest  part  of  the  German  emigration  to  America, 


3  In  Volume  VII.  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society 
will  be  found  the  titles  of  more  than  two  score  of  these  booklets,  all  direct 
ing  attention  to  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania.  A  few  of  the  more  important 
ones  will  be  found  in  this  volume. 
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to  his  own  Province.  This  fact  has  in  recent  years  been 
so  clearly  demonstrated  as  to  receive  universal  recognition. 
A  chain  of  fortuitous  circumstances  seems  to  have  been 
forged  in  the  Divine  workshop  linking  a  series  of  events 
that  finally  culminated  in  the  most  remarkable,  as  it  is  also 
the  most  interesting,  migration  of  a  people  from  one  country 
to  another,  although  separated  by  thousands  of  miles  of 
watery  waste,  which  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  crushed,  oppressed 
and  poverty-stricken  character  of  the  peasantry  in  certain 
parts  of  Germany,  notably  in  the  Rhine  provinces,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Palatinate.  Religious  persecutions 
were  carried  out  against  them  even  more  relentlessly  than 
the  red  hand  of  domestic  and  foreign  wars.  To  a  people 
ready  to  sacrifice  and  suffer 
all  for  conscience  sake,  the 
persecution  by  creed  was  as 
unbearable  as  that  which  de- 
spoiled them  of  their  homes 
and  their  substance.  Among 
these  people  thus  affected, 
came  in  the  year  1671  and 
again  in  1677,  a  man  of 
humble  yet  stately  mien,  one 
who  preached  the  doctrines 
of  peace  and  good  will  to 
men.  He  too  had  passed 
through  the  tribulations  of  persecution  for  conscience 
sake.  He  could  enter  into  the  true  inwardness  of  the 
men  of  the  Palatinate,  condole,  soothe  and  encourage. 
It  was  William  Penn,  the  Quaker,  whose  religious  tenets 
they  found  in  comparison  differed  little  from  those  held 
by  the  followers  of  Menno  Simon,   which  was  in  itself  a 
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strong  bond  of  sympathy.  Penn's  heart  went  out  to  these 
resolute  but  amiable  people.  Still  another  bond,  one  of 
kinship,  drew  them  to  him.  His  mother,  Margaret  Jasper, 
was  a  Dutch  woman  and  it  has  been  alleged  that  Penn 
spoke  and  wrote  in  Dutch  and  in  German  also,  although 
this  is  not  certain.  There  are  few  stronger  ties  than  those 
of  language  and  this,  perhaps,  was  not  wanting. 

At  the  period  of  his  travels  through  Germany,  Penn  had 
not  yet  acquired  the  ownership  of  Pennsylvania ;  it  came 
four  years  after  his  last  visit.  Naturally,  one  of  the  first 
things  he  undertook  was  to  secure  colonists  for  his  newly- 
acquired  province.  The  attention  of  Englishmen  prior  to 
that  period  had  been  directed  to  New  England,  to  Man- 
land,  Virginia,  and  the  young  colonies  to  the  south  of  her. 
The  Quakers,  it  is  true,  rallied  around  him  and  they  were 
his  earliest  adherents,  and  his  was  for  a  time  a  Quaker 
colony.  But  Penn  was  a  man  of  broad  and  enlightened 
views.  He  cared  little  to  what  nationality  his  people  be- 
longed provided  they  were  otherwise  desirable.  Nor  creed 
nor  birth  nor  color  was  excluded  from  the  laws  he  formu- 
lated in  1682. 4 

A  recent  writer  has  referred  to  the  influence  exercised 
by  the  personality  of  Penn  upon  the  Germans  in  the  Rhine 
provinces  in  these  words  :  "  To  all  of  them  the  news  in 
168 1  that  the  tall  young  Englishman  who  four  years  before 
had  passed  through  the  Rhine  country,  preaching  a  doc- 
trine of  religious  life  not  very  different  from  that  of  Menno 
Simon,  was  now  the  proprietor  in  America  of  a  vast  re- 
gion— greater  than  all  Bavaria,  Wurtemburg  and  Baden 
together — and  that  he  had  invited  them  to  come  and  live 
there,  without  wars   and  persecutions,  under  laws  which 


*John  Russell  Young's  Memorial  History  of  Philadelphia,  Vol.  I.,  p. 
62. 
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they  should  share  in  making — such  news  must  indeed  have 
roused  and  stirred  many  a  discouraged  peasant  house- 
hold."5 

An  earlier  author  wrote  :  "  It  has  ever  been  the  policy 
of  our  government  (Pennsylvania),  before  and  since  the 
Revolution,  and  the  disposition  of  our  people  to  receive  all 
sober  emigrants  with  open  arms,  and  to  give  them  imme- 
diately the  free  exercise  of  their  trades  and  occupations, 
and  of  their  religion."' 6 

It  was  this  liberal  spirit  that  at  once  induced  him  to  turn 
towards  his  erstwhile  friends  in  Germany.  They,  next  to 
his  own  Qjjaker  friends  in  England,  were  nearest  his  heart, 
and  accordingly  we  find  that  among  his  first  efforts  to  se- 
cure colonists  were  those  directed  towards  Germany.  He 
made  them  acquainted  with  his  territory  in  America.  He 
appointed  agents  to  procure  emigrants.     Benjamin  Furly, 

an  English  Separatist,  was  perhaps  the  principal  and  most 
active  of  these  and  to  him  a  large  measure  of  credit  is  due 
for  giving  direction  to  the  rising  tide  of  Teutonic  immigra- 
tion. As  early  as  March  10,  1682,  he  had  sold  several 
5,000-acre  tracts  of  land  to  merchants  of  Crefeld.  This,  it 
will  be  seen,  was  before  Penn  had  himself  visited  his 
princely  domain.  In  1683  tne  elder  Pastorius,  as  agent  for 
a  number  of  German  friends,  bought  25,000  acres,  and  on 
these  the  town  of  Germantown  was  soon  after  located. 
That    was    the    beginning,    and    thenceforward   many 


3  John  Russell  Young's  Memorial  History  of  Philadelphia,  Vol.  I.,  p.  62. 
•5  Tench  Cox£,  A  View  of  the  United  States  of  America,  p.  74. 
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other  agencies  were  at  work  to  increase  the  number  of 
German  immigrants.  The  Frankfort  Land  Company  did 
its  utmost  to  attract  settlers  to  its  lands.  Such  colonists  as 
were  already  here  wrote  home  attrac- 
tive accounts  of  the  new  home  they 
had  found  in  the  forests  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. No  one,  however,  was  more 
industriously  engaged  in  this  work 
than  Penn  himself.  As  early  as  1681 
he  issued  a  pamphlet  giving  infor- 
mation concerning  his  province  to 
such  as  wished  "  to  transport  them- 
selves or  servants  into  those  parts." 
German  and  Dutch  translations  were 
also  printed  and  scattered  broadcast 
through  the  Low  Countries  and  Ger- 
many. In  1682  he  sent  out  in  Eng- 
lish and  German  his  Brief  Account 
of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania. 
Another  description  of  his  province 
was  issued  in  English,  Dutch,  Ger- 
man and  French  in  16S4.  But  his 
were  not  the  only  pamphlets  sent  out. 
Thomas  Budd  published  an  account  in  English  in  1685  ; 
Cornelius  Bom  one  in  Dutch  in  the  same  year ;  Dr.  Moore 
one  in  English  in  1687  ;  the  elder  Pastorius  one  in  Ger- 
man in  1602  ;  Gabriel  Thomas'  well-known  Account  came 
out  in  English  and  German  in  1698  and  had  an  excellent 
effect,  as  had  also  Daniel  Falkner's  Curiouse  Information, 
published  in  Frankfort  and  Leipzig  in  1702.7 

7  The  above  are  only  a  small  portion  of  this  early  Pennsylvania  literature. 
Fac-simile  title  pag-es  of  the  above  will  be  found  in  various  places  throughout 
this  volume.  For  fuller  details  see  Julius  F.  Sachse's  Fatherland,  Volume 
VII.,  Proceedings  of  the  Pemisylvania-German  Society. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Penn's  Own  Description  of  His  Province,  in  which  its 
Advantages  and  Attractions  are  Fully  and  Minutely 
Set  Forth  for  the  Benefit  of  Intending  Emigrants. 

"  Bald  zienen  sie  im  fernen  Westen 
Des  leichten  Bretterhauses  Wand  ; 
Bald  reicbt  sie  rniiden  braunen  Gasten, 
Voll  frischen  Trunkes,  eure  Hand. 

"  Wie  wird  das  Bild  der  alten  Tag-e 

Durch  eure  Traume  glanzend  weh'n  ! 
Gleich  einer  Stillen,  frommen  Sage 
Wird  es  euch  vor  der  Seele  steh'n." 

fN  the  preceding  chapter 
reference  has  been  made 
to  some  of  the  early  litera- 
ture sent  out  by  Penn  and 
others  concerning  Pennsyl- 
vania. None  is  more  attract- 
ive and  interesting  than  the 
one  entitled  §,  ^further  gUconnf 
of  thz  Qxobmtz  of  |Uimsiitoama  anb 
its  Inhabitants,  jfor  tin  Satisfaction 
of  tbose  that  are  (gtbfanttrrers)  anb 
indineb  to  be  so,  written  by  Penn 
himself  and  published  in 
16S5.  It  is  full  yet  concise 
and,  as  will  be  seen,  very  fairly  represents  the  actual  con- 
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dition  of  things  as  they  existed  in  the  Province  at  that 
time.  As  I  know  of  no  better  account,  I  have  reproduced 
it  almost  in  its  entirety.  There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt 
that,  scattered  throughout  Central  and  Western  Europe  in 
various  languages,  it  was  a  mighty  factor  in  directing  im- 
migration from  the  Fatherland  towards  Pennsylvania. 

Of  the  Produce  of  the  Earth. 

i.  The  EARTH,  by  God's  blessing,  has  more  than  an- 
swered our  expectation  ;  the  poorest  places  in  our  Judg- 
ment producing  large  Crops  of  Garden  Stuff  and  Grain. 
And  though  our  Ground  has  not  generally  the  symptoms 
of  the  fat  Necks  that  lie  upon  Salt  Waters  in  Provinces 
Southern  of  us,  our  Grain  is  thought  to  Excel!  and  our 
Crops  to  be  as  large.  We  have  had  the  mark  of  the  good 
Ground  amongst  us  from  Thirty  to  Sixty  fold  of  English 
Corn. 

2.  The  Land  requires  less  seed  :  Three  -pecks  of  Wheat 
sow  an  acre,  a  Bushel  at  most,  and  some  have  had  the  in- 
crease I  have  rnention'd. 

3.  Upon  Tryal  we  find  that  the  Corn  and  Roots  that 
grow  in  England  thrive  very  well  there,  as  Wheat,  Barley, 
Rye,  Oats,  Buck-  Wheat,  Pease,  Beans,  Cabbages,  Turnips, 
Carrots,  Parsnups,  Collejiozcers,  Asparagus,  Onions,  Char- 
lots,  Garlick,  and  Irish  Potatoes;  we  have  also  the  Span- 
ish and  very  good  RICE,  which  do  not  grow  here. 

4.  Our  low  lands  are  excellent  for  Rape  and  Hemp  and 
Flax.  A  Tryal  has  been  made,  and  of  the  two  last  there 
is  a  considerable  quantity  Dress'd  Yearly. 

5.  The  Weeds  of  our  Woods  feed  our  Cattle  to  the 
Market  as  well  as  Dary.  I  have  seen  fat  Bullocks 
brought  thence  to  Market  before  Mid  Summer.  Our 
Swamos  or  Marshes  yield  us  course   Hay  for  the  Winter. 
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Lately  Granted  by  the 


Under  the  GREAT 


Seal  of  England^ 


TO 


WILLIAM  PENN 

AND  HIS 

Heirs      and    Affigns. 

face  (by  the  good  Providence  of  Cod,  and  the  Favour  of  the  King)  3 
Country  in  'AmericA  is  fallen  to  my  Lot^  1  thought  it  not  lefs  my 
Duty,  then  my  Honed  Intcreft,  to  give  fomc  publick  notice  of  it  to 
the  World,  that  thofe  of  our.  own  or  other  Nations,  that  are  indin'd 
toTranfport  Themfelves  or  Families  beyond  the  Seas,  may  find  ano- 
ther Country  added  to  their  Choice;  that  if  they  fha!i  happen  ro  like 
the  Place,  Conditions,  and  Government,  (fo  far  as  the  prefent  Infancy  of  things 
will  allow -os  any  profpett}  they  may,  if  they  pleafc,  fix  with  mc  in  the  Pro- 
vince, focaijerdefcribcd. 

I.  The  KING'S  'Title  to  this  Cojmvry  before  he  granted  it. 
It  is  the  Jw  Certikm;  cr  Law  of  Nations,  thatvvhafever  Wa(te>  or  uflcul- 
ted  Country,  is  the  Difco'vcry  of  any  Prince,  it  is  the  right  of  that  Prince,  that 
was  at  the  Charge  of  the  Difcovery :  Now  this  Province  h  a  Member  of  that 
part  of  America,  which  the  King  of  England*  Anccftors  have  been  at  the  Charge 
of  Difcovcring,  arid  which  they  and  he  cave  taken  great  care  to  prefcrve  anJ 
improve. 

h  I  f.  William 

title-page  OF  penx'S  Brief  Account,  1682. 
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6.  English  GRASS  SEED  takes  well,  which  will  give 
us  fatting  Hay  in  time.  Of  this  I  made  an  Experiment  in 
my  own  Court  Yard,  upon  sand  that  was  dug  out  of  my 
Cellar,  with  seed  that  had  lain  in  a  Cask  open  to  the 
weather  two  Winters  and  a  Summer  ;  I  caus'd  it  to  be  soun 
in  the  beginning  of  the  month  called  Afril,  and  a  fortnight 
before  Midsummer  it  was  fit  to  Mow.  It  grew  very  thick  : 
But  I  ordered  it  to  be  fed,  being  in  the  nature  of  a  Grass 
Piatt,  on  purpose  to  see  if  the  roots  lay  firm  :  And  though 
it  had  been  meer  sand,  cast  out  of  the  Cellar  but  a  Year 
before,  the  seed  took  such  Root  and  held' the  earth  so  fast, 
and  fastened  itself  so  well  in  the  Earth,  that  it  held  fast 
and  fed  like  old  English  Ground.  I  mention  this,  to  con- 
fute the  Objections  that  lie  against  those  Parts,  as  that, 
first,  English  Grass  would  not  grow  ;  next,  not  enough  to 
mow ;  and  lastly,  not  firm  enough  to  feed,  from  the  Levity 
of  the  Mould. 

7.  All  sorts  of  English  fruits  that  have  been  tryed  take 
mighty  well  for  the  time :  The  Peach,  Excellent  on 
standers,  and  in  great  quantities  :  They  sun  dry  them, 
and  lay  them  up  in  lofts,  as  we  do  roots  here,  and  stew 
them  with  Meat  in  Winter  time.  Mas  Mellons  and  Water 
Mellons  are  raised  there,  with  as  little  care  as  Pumpkins 
in  England.  The  Vine  especially,  prevails,  which  grows 
everywhere ;  and  upon  experience  of  some  French  Peofle 

from  Rochel  and  the  Isle  of  Rhee,  GOOD  WINE  may  be 
made  there,  especially  when  the  Earth  and  Stem  are 
nVd  and  civiliz'd  by  culture.  We  hope  that  good  skill  in 
our  most  Southern  Parts  will  yield  us  several  of  the 
Straights  Commodities,  especially  Oyle,  Dates,  Pigs,  Al- 
monds, Raisins  and  Currans. 


Fishes  of  Pennsylvania.  i- 

Of  the  Produce  of  Our  Waters. 

1.  Mighty  WHALES  roll  upon  the  Coast,  near  the 
Mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Delezvare.  Eleven  caught  and  workt 
into  Oyl  one  Season.  We  justly  hope  a  considerable  profit 
by  a  Whalery ;  they  being  so  numerous  and  the  Shore 
so  suitable. 

2.  Sturgeon  play  continually  in  our  Rivers  in  Summer  : 
And  though  the  way  of  cureing  them  be  not  generally 
known,  yet  by  a  Reciept  I  had  of  one  Collins ,  that  related 
to  the  Company  of  the  Royal  Fishery,  I  did  so  well  pre- 
serve some,  that  I  had  them  good  here  three  months  of  the 
Summer,  and  brought  some  of  the  same  so  for  England. 

3.  Alloes,  as  they  call  them  in  France,  the  Jews  Allice, 
and  our  Ignorants,  Shads  are  excellent  Fish,  and  of  the 
bigness  of  our  largest  Carp:  They  are  so  Plentiful,  that 
Captain  Smyth's  Overseer  at  the  Skulkil,  drew  600  and 
odd  at  one  Draught ;  300  is  no  wonder ;  100  familiarly. 
They  are  excellent  Pickeled  or  Smok'd,  as  well  as  boyld 
fresh :     Thev  are  caught  by  nets  onlv. 

4.  ROCK  are  somewhat  rounder  and  longer,  also  a 
whiter  fish,  little  inferior  in  relish  to  our  Mallet.  Wre  have 
them  almost  in  the  like  plenty.  These  are  often  BarrelVd 
like  Cod,  and  not  much  inferior  for  their  spending.  Of  both 
these  the  Inhabitants  increase  their  Winter  Store  :  These 
are  caught  by  Nets,  Hooks  and  Speers.   *  *  * 

There  are  abundance  of  lesser  fish  to  be  caught  of  pleas- 
ure, but  they  gint  not  cost,  as  those  I  have  mentioned, 
neither  in  Magnitude  nor  Number,  except  the  Herring, 
which  swarm  in  such  Shoales  that  it  is  hardly  Credible ; 
in  little  Creeks  they  almost  shovel  them  up  in  their 
tubs.  There  is  the  Catfish  or  Flathead,  Lampry,  Eale, 
Trout,  Perch,  black  and  white  Smelt,  Sunfish,  etc.  :  also 
Oysters,  Cockles.  Cunks,  Crabs,  Mussles,  Mamianoscs. 
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Of  the  Produce  of  Our  Waters, 
i.  Mighty  WHALES  roll  upon  the  Coast,  near  the 
Mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Delezvare.  Eleven  caught  and  vvorkt 
into  Oyl  one  Season.  We  justly  hope  a  considerable  profit 
by  a  Whalery ;  they  being  so  numerous  and  the  Shore 
so  suitable. 

2.  Sturgeon  play  continually  in  our  Rivers  in  Summer  : 
And  though  the  way  of  cureing  them  be  not  generally 
known,  yet  by  a  Reciept  I  had  of  one  Collins,  that  related 
to  the  Company  of  the  Royal  Fishery,  I  did  so  well  pre- 
serve some,  that  I  had  them  good  here  three  months  of  the 
Summer,  and  brought  some  of  the  same  so  for  England. 

3.  Alloes,  as  they  call  them  in  France,  the  Jews  Allice, 
and  our  Ignorants,  Shads  are  excellent  Fish,  and  of  the 
bigness  of  our  largest  Carp:  They  are  so  Plentiful,  that 
Captain  Smyth's  Overseer  at  the  Skulkil,  drew  600  and 
odd  atone  Draught;  300  is  no  wonder;  100  familiarly. 
They  are  excellent  Pickeled  or  Smok'd,  as  well  as  boyld 
fresh :     Thev  are  caught  by  nets  only. 

4.  ROCK  are  somewhat  rounder  and  longer,  also  a 
whiter  fish,  little  inferior  in  relish  to  our  Mallet.  We  have 
them  almost  in  the  like  plenty.  These  are  often  BarrelVd 
like  Cod,  and  not  much  inferior  for  their  spending.  Of  both 
these  the  Inhabitants  increase  their  Winter  Store  :  These 
are  caught  by  Nets,  Hooks  and  Speers.   *  *  * 

There  are  abundance  of  lesser  fish  to  be  caught  of  pleas- 
ure, but  they  gint  not  cost,  as  those  I  have  mentioned, 
neither  in  Magnitude  nor  Number,  except  the  Herring, 
which  swarm  in  such  Shoales  that  it  is  hardly  Credible ; 
in  little  Creeks  they  almost  shovel  them  up  in  their 
tubs.  There  is  the  Catfish  or  Flathead,  Lam-pry,  Eale, 
Trout,  Perch,  black  and  white  Smelt,  Sunfish,  etc.  :  also 
Oysters,  Cockles.  Cunks,  Crabs,  Mussles,  Mannanoscs. 
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Of  Provision  in  General. 

i.  It  has  been  often  said  we  were  starv'd  for  want  of 
food ;  some  were  apt  to  suggest  their  fears,  others  to  insin- 
uate their  prejudices,  and  when  this  was  contradicted,  and 
they  assur'd  we  had  plenty,  both  of  Bread,  Fish  and  Flesh, 
then  'twas  objected  that  we  were  forc't  to  fetch  it  from 
other  places  at  great  Charges  :  but  neither  is  all  this  true, 
tho  all  the  World  will  think  we  must  either  carry  Provision 
with  us,  or  get  it  of  the  Neighborhood  till  we  had  gotten 
Houses  over  our  heads  and  a  little  Land  in  tillage,  we 
fetcht  none,  nor  were  we  wholly  helpt  by  Neighbors ;  The 
Old  Inhabitants  supplied  us  with  most  of  the  Corn  we 
wanted,  and  a  good  share  of  Pork  and  Beef :  'tis  true  New 
York,  New  England  and  Road  Island  did  with  their  pro- 
visions fetch  our  Goods  and  Money,  but  at  such  Rates  that 
some  for  almost  what  they  gave,  and  others  carried  their 
provisions  back,  expecting  a  better  Market  neerer,  which 
showed  no  scarcity,  and  that  we  were  not  totally  destitute 
on  our  own  River.  But  if  my  advice  be  of  any  Value  I 
would  have  them  to  buy  still,  and  not  weaken  their  Herds, 
by  Killing  their  Young  Stock  too  soon. 

2.  But  the  right  measure  of  information  must  be  the  pro- 
portion of  value  of  Provisions  there,  to  what  they  are  in  more 
planted  and  mature  Colonies.  Beef  is  commonly  sold  at  the 
rate  of  two  fence  -per  found;  and  Pork  for  two  pence  half 
penny  ;  Veal  and  Mutton  at  three  fence  or  three  pence  half 
penny,  that  Country  money ;  an  English  shilling  going 
for  fftccn  fence.  Grain  sells  by  the  Bushel;  Wheat  at 
four  shillings;  Rye,  and  excellent  good,  at  three  shillings; 
Barley  two  shillings  six  fence;  Indian  Corn,  tzco  shillings 
six  fence;  Oats,  tzco  shillings,  in  that  money  still,  which  in 
a  new  Country,  where  Grain  is  so  much  wanted  for  feed, 
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as  for  food,  cannot  be  called  dear,  and  especially  if  we 
consider  the  Consumption  of  many  of  the  new  Commers. 

3.  There  is  so  great  an  increase  of  Grain  by  the  dilli- 
gent  application  of  People  to  Husbandry,  that  within  three 
Years,  some  Plantations  have  got  Twenty  Acres  in  Corn, 
some  Forty,  some  Fifty. 

4.  They  are  very  careful  to  increase  their  stock,  and 
get  into  Daries  as  fast  as  they  can.  They  already  make 
good  Butter  and  Cheese.  A  good  Cow  and  Calf  by  her 
side  may  be  worth  three  -pounds  sterling,  in  goods  at  first 
Cost.  A  pare  of  Working  Oxen,  eight  -pounds :  a  pare  of 
fat  ones,  Little  more,  and  a  plain  Breeding  Mare  about 

Jive  pounds  sterl. 

5.  For  Fish,  it  is  brought  to  the  Door,  both  fresh  and 
salt.  Six  Allocs  or  Rocks  for  twelve  pence ;  and  salt  fish 
at  three  fardings  per  pound,  Oysters  at  2s  per  bushel. 

6.  Our  DRIXK  has  been  Beer  and  Punch,  made  of 
Rum  and  Water  :  Our  Beer  was  mostly  made  of  molasses, 
which  well  boyld,  with  Sassafras  or  Pine  infused  into  it, 
makes  very  tollerable  drink ;  but  now  they  make  Mault, 
and  Mault  Drink  begins  to  be  common,  especially  at  the 
Ordinaries  and  the  Houses  of  the  more  substantial  People. 
In  our  great  Toun  there  is  an  able  Man,  that  has  set  up 
a  large  Brew  House,  in  order  to  furnish  the  People  with 
good  Drink,  both  there,  and  up  and  down  the  River." 

This  Further  Account  is  too  lengthy  to  be  quoted  in 
full  here.  He  quotes  a  long  letter  written  by  one  who  had 
been  in  the  Province  and  describes  the  existing  conditions 
in  the  most  favorable  language.  After  this  he  resumes 
his  own  narrative,  from  which  we  make  another  extract. 

' «  1 .  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  Poor  are  the  Hands 
and  Feet  of  the  Rich.  It  is  their  labour  that  Improves 
Countries;  and  to  encourage  them,  is  to  promote  the  real 
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benefit  of  the  publick.  Now  as  there  are  abundance  of 
these  people  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  extreamly  desirous 
of  going  to  America;  so  the  way  of  helping  them  thither, 
or  when  there,  and  the  return  thereof  to  the  Disbursers, 
will  prove  what  I  say  to  be  true." 

Then  follow  his  several  schemes  for  the  settlement  of 
immigrants  upon  his  lands.  The  amount  of  lands  to  be 
allotted  to  each  family ;  the  improvements  that  will  be 
built  for  them,  the  stock  and  farming  tools  that  will  be 
supplied,  even  their  seed  for  the  first  year's  harvest ;  this 
is  followed  by  the  easy  terms  upon  which  payment  may  be 
made,  this  for  those  who  have  the  means  to  transport  them- 
selves thither,  but  no  more.  Still  another  plan  provides 
for  such  as  are  destitute  of  any  resources.  To  each  family 
of  such  ioo  acres  are  allotted,  with  £15  in  hand  before 
starting  to  provide  adequately  for  the  journey. 

All  in  all,  as  we  read  over  this  scheme  of  colonization 
it  appeals  to  our  hearts  and  better  natures  as  the  wisest  as 
well  as  most  generous  that  had  ever  appeared  among  men. 
Plato's  Republic,  and  Sir  Thomas  More's  Utopia  present 
nothing  with  all  their  wealth  of  ideal  beneficence  more 
striking  than  this  practical,  every-day  humanitarianism  of 
William  Penn. 

Times  for  Making  the  Voyage. 
While  it  was  possible  for  ships  to  reach  and  leave  Phila- 
delphia during  every  month  in  the  year,  save  occasionally 
during  the  inclement  season  of  mid-winter,  the  late  winter 
and  autumn  months  were  generally  chosen  for  the  depar- 
ture from  Europe.  We  accordingly  find  the  ship  arrivals 
were  most  numerous  in  early  spring  and  late  in  the  fall. 
April  and  May,  September,  October  and  November  wit- 
nessed the  largest  influx  of  immigrants  during   the  year. 
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Of  such  moment  was  this  matter  that  Perm  himself  devotes 
a  chapter  in  one  of  his  various  pamphlets,  addressed  to 
such  as  were  casting  their  eyes  across  the  Atlantic,  to  the 
proper  season  for  the  experiment.  I  quote  what  he  says 
on  this  subject : 

"  Of   the    Seasons    of   Going,  and    Usual  Time   of 

Passage. 

"  1.  Tho  Ships  go  hence  at  all  times  of  the  Year,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  that  to  go  so  as  to  arrive  at  Spring  or 
Fall,  is  best.  For  the  Summer  may  be  of  the  hottest,  for 
fresh  Commers,  and  in  the  Winter,  the  wind  that  prevails, 
is  the  North  West,  and  that  blows  off  the  Coast,  so  that 
sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  enter  the  Capes. 

"  2.  I  propose,  therefore,  that  Ships  go  hence  (from  Eu- 
rope) about  the  middle  of  the  moneths  call'd  February  and 
August,  which  allowing  two  months  for  passage  reaches  in 
time  enough  to  plant  in  the  Spring  such  things  as  are 
carried  hence  to  plant,  and  in  the  Fall  to  get  a  small  Cot- 
tage, and  clear  some  Land  against  next  Spring.  I  have 
made  a  discovery  of  about  a  hundred  Miles  West,  and  find 
those  back  Lands  richer  in  Soyl,  Woods  and  Fountains, 
than  that  by  Deleware  ;  especially  upon  the  Susquehanna 
River. 

"3.  I  must  confess  I  prefer  the  Fall  to  come  thither,  as 
believing  it  more  healthy  to  be  followed  with  Winter  than 
Summer ;  tho,  through  the  great  goodness  and  mercy  of 
God  we  have  had  an  extraordinary  portion  of  health,  for 
so  new  and  numerous  a  Colony,  notwithstanding  we  have 
not  been  so  regular  in  time. 

"  4.  The  Passage  is  not  to  be  set  by  any  man  :  for  Ships 
will  be  quicker  and  slower,  some  have  been  four  months, 
and  some  but  one  and  as  often.     Generally  between  six 
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and  ni?ic  weeks.  One  year,  of  four  and  twenty  Sayl,  I 
think,  there  was  not  three  above  nine,  and  there  was  one 
or  two  under  six  weeks  in  the  passage. 

"  5.  To  render  it  more  healthy,  it  is  good  to  keep  as  much 
upon  Deck  as  may  be  ;  for  the  Air  helps  against  the  offen- 
sive smells  of  a  Crozvd,  and  a  close  place.  Also  to  Scrape 
often  the  Cabbins,  under  the  Beds ;  and  either  carry  store 
of  Rue  and  Wormwood;  and  some  Rosemary,  or  often 
sprinkle  Vinegar  about  the  Cabbin.  Pitch  burnt,  is  not 
amiss  sometimes  against  faintness  and  infectious  scents.  I 
speak  my  experience  for  the  benefit  and  direction  that  may 
need  it."8 

The  very  minuteness  with  which  every  detail  is  given  in- 
dicates the  desire  to  leave  no  room  for  misunderstandings. 
He  was  anxious  that  there  should  be  no  cause  for  com- 
plaint. His  very  frankness  must  have  convinced  his  read- 
ers and  won  them.  All  this  became  apparent  to  the  new 
immigrant  and  this  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
why  the  reports  sent  back  to  Germany  were  almost  univer- 
sally favorable,  and  proved  instrumental  in  keeping  up  the 
immigration  movement  so  many  years. 

Peter  Kalm,  the  Swedish  botanist  and  traveller,  who 
visited  America  in  1748,  bears  strong  evidence  to  the  fact 
that  the  large  immigration  of  Germans  was  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  the  solicitation  of  those  already  here.  He 
says:  "The  Germans  wrote  to  their  relatives  and  friends 
and  advised  them  to  come  to  America ;  not  to  New  York 
where  the  government  had  shown  itself  to  be  unjust.  This 
advice  had  so  much  influence  that  the  Germans  who  after- 
wards went  in  great  numbers  to  North  America  constantly 
avoided  New  York,  and  always  went  to  Philadelphia.     It 

%  See  Pexn's  Bffurtber  Bccount  of  tbe  province  of  Pennsylvania  arib  its  improve- 
ments.   Jf or  tbe  satisfaction  of  tbosc  tbat  are  .^venturers  ano  inclines  to  be  so. 
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sometimes  happened  that  they  were  forced  to  go  on  board 
such  ships  as  were  bound  for  New  York,  but  they  were 
scarcely  got  on  shore  before  they  hastened  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  sight  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  New  York."  ,J 

The  historian  Proud,  writing  in  1798,  says  that  "  William 
Penn,  both  in  Person  and  writing,  published  in  Germany, 
first  gave  them  information  that  there  was  liberty  of  con- 
science in  Pennsylvania,  and  that  everyone  might  live  there 
without  molestation.  Some  of  them  about  the  year  169S, 
others  in  1706,  1709  and  171 1,  partly  for  .conscience  sake, 
and  partly  for  their  temporal  interests,  removed  thither, 
where  they  say  they  found  their  expectations  fully  an- 
swered, enjoying  liberty  of  conscience  according  to  their 
desire,  with  the  benefits  of  a  plentiful  country.  With  this 
they  acquainted  their  friends  in  Germany ;  in  consequence 
of  which  many  of  them  in  the  year  17 17,  etc.,  removed  to 
Pennsylvania."  10 

Another  of  our  historians  explicitly  states  that  "  from 
the  writings  and  discourses  of  William  Penn  during  his 
German  travels  they  (the  Germans)  obtained  a  knowledge 
of  Pennsylvania.  Some  of  them  removed  to  the  Province 
in  1683,  others  in  1 706-1709  and  171 1.  Their  reports  in- 
duced many  to  follow  them  in  1717."11 


9  Kalm's  Travels  in  North  America,  p.  270. 

10  Proud'S  History  of  Pennsylvania,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  344-345. 

11  Gordon's  History  0/ Pennsylvania,  p.  573. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

Efforts  to  Secure  Colonists,  Successful. —  Alarm  Cre- 
ated by  their  Great  Numbers  From  Germany. —  Sys 
tem    of    Registration    Adopted. —  Arrival    of    many 
Ships. —  Their   Names,   Numbers    and    Places    of    De- 


parture. 


"  Vaterland  !  theurer  Freund,  lebt  wohl ! 
In  dem  es  nach  der  Fremde  soil  : 
Ein  anderes  Land,  eine  and're  Luft 
Die  uns  mit  Ernst  entgegen  rnft  ; 
Kommt,  kommt,  hier  solt  ihr  ruhig  seyn 
Ungestort,  frei  von  leibes  Pein.*' 

"  O  Sprecht !  vrarum  zogt  ihr  von  dannen  ? 
Das  Neckarthal  hat  Wein  nnd  Korn  ; 
Der  Schwarzwald  steht  voll  finstrer  Tannen  ? 
Im  Spessart  klingt  des  Alplers  Horn. ' ' 


m 


HILE  the  various  mea- 
sures put  into  opera- 
tion by  the  proprietor  to  secure 
colonists   were  at  once   active 
and  persistent,  the  results  for 
a  time  were  unimportant  so  far 
as  immigration  from  Germany 
was  concerned.     The  Crefeld 
2     colony   under  Francis    Daniel 
Pastorius  began  its  settlement 
at  Germantown  in  1683.     The 
accessions  to  that   early  body 
were  not  numerous  during  the  remainder  of  the  seventeenth 
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century.  Still,  a  few  came  each  year.  Johannes  Kelpius 
with  his  band  of  40  pietists  appears  to  have  been  amon" 
the  first  to  arrive  after  the  Crefelders ;  he  came  in  1694. 
Daniel  Falkner  brought  additions  in  1704.  "  In  1708- 
1709-17 10  to  1720  thousands  of  them  emigrated.  From 
1720  to  1725  the  number  increased  and  settled  principally 
in  Montgomery,  Berks  and  Lancaster  counties.  In  17 19 
Jonathan  Dickinson  wrote,  '  we  are  daily  expecting  ships 
from  London  which  bring  over  Palatines,  in  number  about 
six  or  seven  thousand.  We  had  a  parcel  who  came  out 
about  five  years  ago,  who  purchased  land  about  sixty 
miles  west  of  Philadelphia,  and  proved  quiet  and  indus- 
trious.' "12 

This  latter  colony  evidently  refers  to  the  little  band  of 
Mennonites,  perhaps  I  should  say  Swiss-Huguenots,  who 
came  over  in  170S  or  1709  and  located  themselves  in  the 
Pequea  Valley,  Lancaster  county,  forming  the  first  settle- 
ment of  Europeans  within  that  County.13  Some  members 
of  that  colony  almost  immediately  returned  to  Germany  to 
bring  over  relatives  and  friends,  and  between  the  years 
171 1  and  17 17,  and  for  some  years  later  there  were  large 
accessions  to  the  colony.  It  was  one  of  the  most  substan- 
tial and  successful  settlements  ever  made  in  Pennsylvania. 
Even  then,  as  in  later  years,  most  of  the  colonists  came 
from  the  Palatinate,  which  sent  forth  her  children  from  her 
burned  cities  and  devastated  fields,  theirfaces  turned  towards 
the  land  of  promise.  Just  how  many  Germans  landed  at 
the  port  of  Philadelphia  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  regis- 
try law  of  1727  is  unknown,  but  the  number  was  undoubt- 
edly large  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  quotation  above  from 


12Rupp'S  Thirty  Thousand  Names,  p.  10. 

13"Im  Jahr  1709  Karnen  etliche  familien  von  der  Pfalz  welche  von  den 
vertriebenen  Schweizern  abstamnten  und  liessen  sich  nieder  in  Lancaster 
county."     Benjamin  Eby's  Geschichte  der  Mennoniten,  p.  151. 
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Jonathan  Dickinson.  It  was  not  until  1707  however  that 
Germans  in  considerable  numbers  began  arriving.  From 
that  time  onward  the  number  increased  from  year  to  year. 
and  ten  years  later  began  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
Provincial  Government. 

The  country  seemed  to  be  filling  up  with  Germans,  and 
as  a  result  of  the  alarm  that  was  caused  thereby,  Gover- 
nor William  Keith  soon  after  his  arrival,  on  September 
7,  17 1 7,  observed  to  the  Provincial  Council  sitting  at  Phil- 
adelphia "  that  great  numbers  of  foreigners  from  Ger- 
many, strangers  to  our  Languages  and  Constitutions,  hav- 
ing lately  been  imported  into  this  Province  daily  dispersed 
themselves  immediately  after  Landing,  without  producing 
any  Certificates,  from  whence  they  came  or  what  they 
were;  and  as  they  seemed  to  have  first  Landed  in  Britain, 
and  afterwards  to  have  left  it  Without  any  License  from  the 
Government,  or  so  much  as  their  Knowledge,  so  in  the 
same  manner  they  behaved  here,  without  making  the 
least  application  to  himself  or  to  any  of  the  magistrates  ; 
That  as  this  Practice  might  be  of  very  dangerous  Conse- 
quence, since  by  the  same  method  any  number  of  foreigners 
from  any  nation  whatever,  as  well  Enemys  as  friends, 
might  throw  themselves  upon  us  :  The  Governor,  there- 
fore, thought  it  requisite  that  this  matter  should  be  Con- 
sidered, &  'tis  ordered  thereupon,  that  all  the  masters  of 
vessels  who  have  lately  imported  any  of  these  fforeigners 
be  summoned  to  appear  at  this  Board,  to  Render  an  acct. 
of  the  number  and  Characters  of  the  Passengers  respec- 
tively from  Britain  ;  That  all  those  who  are  already  Landed 
be  required  by  a  Proclamation,  to  be  issued  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  Repair  within  the  space  of  one  month  to  some 
Magistrate,  particularly  to  the  Recorder  of  this  City  (Phil- 
adelphia), to  take  such   Oaths  appointed  by  Law  as  are 
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necessary  to  give  assurances  of  their  being  well  affected  to 
his  Majesty  and  his  Government ;  But  because  some  of 
these  foreigners  are  said  to  be  Menonists,  who  cannot  for 
Conscience  sake  take  any  Oaths,  that  those  persons  be  ad- 
mitted upon  their  giving  any  Equivalent  assurances  in  their 
own  way  and  manner,  &  that  the  Naval  Officer  of  this 
Port  be  required  not  to  admit  any  inward  bound  vessell  to 
an  Entry,  until  the  master  shall  first  give  an  exact  List  of 
all  their  passengers  imported  by  them."  u 

The  Provincial  Council  perhaps  never  did  an  act  that  so 
much  deserves  the  thanks  and  the  gratitude  of  those  of  Ger- 
man descent  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to-day  as  in  em- 
bodying the  foregoing  views 
in  an  Act  of  the  Assembly 
a  few  years  later.  It  re- 
sulted in  the  registration  of 
the  many  thousands  of  Ger- 
man and  other  immigrants, 
and  these  ship  masters'  lists 
as  we  find  them  to-day  in  the 
Colonial  Records,  Rupp's 
Thirty  Thousand  JYames, 
and  Volume  XVII.  of  the 
Second  Scries  of  Pennsylva- 
nia Archives  are  a  priceless 
treasure,  a  veritable  store- 
house to  which  thousands  of  people  of  German  ancestry 
have  gone  to  find  information  concerning  the  names,  ages 
and  time  of  arrival  of  their  ancestors.  Never  was  a  gov- 
ernment scare  so  productive  of  good  results. 

The  order  was   immediately  acted   upon.     At  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Council  on  September  9,  17 17,  Capt.  Rich- 


great  seal  of  the  province- 
(reverse). 


14  Colonial  Records :  First  Series,  Vol.  III.,  p.  29. 


Acting  on  the  Governor's  Suggestion. 

mond,  Capt.  Tower  and  Capt.  Eyers  waited  upon  the 
Board  with  the  lists  of  the  Palatines  they  had  brought  over 
from  London,  by  which  it  appeared  the  first  had  carried 
one  hundred  and  sixty-four,  the  second  ninety-one  and  the 
last  one  hundred  and  eight. 

There  is  no  evidence  however,  that  I  am  aware  of,  that 
anything  further  was  immediately  done  towards  carrying 
out  the  order  passed  in  17 17.  The  minutes  of  the  Council 
are  silent  on  the  subject  for  ten  full  years. 

On  September  14,  1727,  again  acting  on  the  Governor's 
suggestion,  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Provincial 
Council  holding  shipmasters  to  a  strict  accountability  and 
ordering  an  examination  into  the  matter  of  bringing  aliens 
into  the  Province.  Here  is  the  Resolution  :  "  That  the 
masters  of  vessels  importing  Germans  and  others  from  the 
continent  of  Europe,  shall  be  examined  whether  they  have 
leave  granted  to  them  by  the  Court  of  Great  Britain  for  the 
importation  of  these  foreigners,  and  that  a  List  be  taken  of 
all  these  people,  their  several  occupations,  and  the  place 
from  whence  they  came,  and-  shall  be  further  examined 
touching  their  intentions  in  coming  hither;  and  that  a  writ- 
ing be  drawn  up  for  them  to  sign,  declaring  their  allegiance 
and  subjection  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  fidelity  to 
the  Proprietary  of  this  Province,  and  that  they  wrill  demean 
themselves  peaceably  towards  all  his  Majesty's  subjects, 
and  observe  and  conform  to  the  Laws  of  England  and  the 
Government  of  Pennsylvania."15  The  arrival  of  a  ship 
load  of  German  immigrants  on  September  21,  1727,  ap- 
pears to  have  recalled  to  the  Council  the  action  it  had  de- 
cided upon  ten  years  before.  At  a  meeting  held  on  Sep- 
tember 21,  1727,  the  following  appears  on  the  minutes  : 

"A  Paper  being  drawn  up  to  be  signed  by  those  Paia- 

15 Colonial  Records  :  First  Series,  Vol.  III.,  p.  283. 
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tines,  who  should  come  into  this  Province  with  an  Inten- 
tion to  settle  therein,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  this  Board, 
was  this  day  presented,  read  &  approved,  &  is  in  these 
Words  : 

"  We  Subscribers,  Natives  and  late  Inhabitants  of  the 
Palatinate  upon  the  Rhine  &  Places  adjacent,  having 
transported  ourselves  and  Families  into  this  Province  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  Colony  subject  to  the  Crown  of  Great 
Britain,  in  hopes  and  .Expectation  of  finding  a  Retreat 
&  peaceful  Settlement  therein,  Do  Solemnly  promise  & 
Engage,  that  We  will  be  faithful  &  bear  true  Allegiance 
to  his  present  MAJESTY  KING  GEORGE  THE  SEC- 
OND, and  his  Successors  Kings  of  Great  Britain,  and  will 
be  faithfull  to  the  Proprietor  of  this  Province  ;  And  that  we 
will  demean  ourselves  peaceably  to  all  His  said  Majesties 
Subjects,  and  strictly  observe  &  conform  to  the  Laws  of 
England  and  this  Province,  to  the  utmost  of  our  Power  and 
best  of  our  understanding." 

A  signed  list  was  then  presented  to  the  Board,  on  which 
were  the  names  of  one  hundred  and  nine  Palatines,  who, 
with  their  families,  numbered  about  four  hundred  persons, 
who  had  just  arrived  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  on  the 
ship  William  and  Sarah,  William  Hill,  Master,  from  Rot- 
terdam, but  last  from  Dover,  England.  Captain  Hill  was 
asked  whether  he  had  a  license  from  any  Court  in  Great 
Britain  to  bring  these  people  into  the  Province  and  what 
their  intentions  were  in  coming  here.  He  replied  that 
he  had  no  other  authority  than  the  ordinary  ship  clear- 
ance, and  that  he  believed  the  immigrants  designed  to 
settle  in  the  Province.  After  this  the  persons  who  had 
come  over  on  the  William  and  Sarah  were  then  called  be- 
fore the  Board,  and  "  did  repeat  &  subscribe  the  fore- 
going Declaration." 


Passenger  Lists  Perhaps  Incomplete. 
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As  a  matter  of  interest  the  names  of  this  earliest  impor- 
tation of  Germans  under  the  new  regulations  are  here 
given.  The  list  is  the  forerunner  of  hundreds  more  which 
were  placed  on  record  during  the  following  fifty  years.  It 
has  been  doubted  whether  the  lists  preserved  in  the  State 
archives  at  Harrisburg  are  complete.  At  all  events  some 
years  are  missing.  The  war  with  France  put  a  stop  to 
nearly  all  this  traffic,  so  that  between  1756  and  1763  only 
one  or  two  arrivals  of  immigrant,  ships  are  recorded ;  in 
1745  none  at  all. 

The  result  of  that  action  was  that  thereafter  lists  were 
regularly  made  by  the  masters  of  ships  bringing  passengers 
to  this  country,  which  lists  are  still  preserved  in  the  archives 
of  the  State,  at  Harrisburg.  Sometimes  triplicate  lists 
were  prepared.  These  were  submitted  to  the  Provincial 
authorities  for  their  satisfaction  and  guidance,  and  also  be- 
came of  service  when  contracts  between  these  people  and 
those  who  hired  or  bought  them  were  made.16 

There  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  ships  lists 
as  we  find  them  in  Rupp,  in  Volume  XVII.  of  the  Second 
Series  of  Pennsylvania  Archives,  and  of  course  in  the  Co- 
lonial Records  from  which  they  were  mainly  compiled, 
are  in  some  cases  defective,  in  that  they  do  not  in  every 
instance  give  the  full  list  of  those  who  came.  To  what 
extent  these  omissions  have  been  carried,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  from  our  present  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  it  is 
possible  that  later  investigations  in  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land may  bring  fuller  lists  to  light.17 

16Rupp'S  Thirty  Thousand  Names \  p.  40. 

17  That  indefatigable  and  successful  searcher  into  the  early  ecclestiastical 
and  secular  history  of  Provincial  Pennsylvania,  Professor  W.  J.  Hinke,  during 
his  researches  in  Europe,  found,  as  we  learn  from  a  recent  article  contributed  to 
Notes  and  Queries,  a  pamphlet  printed  in  Zurich,  in  1735,  called  The  Limp- 
ing Messenger  from  Carolina,  or  the  Description  of  a  journey  from  Zurich 
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I.  D.  Rupp  makes  the  following  remarks  concerning 
these  triple  lists : 

"The  master's  or  captain's  lists  contain  the  names  of 
all  male  passengers  above  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  some  of 
them,  the  names  of  all  the  passengers.  If  any  had  died, 
or  were  sick  on  the  arrival  of  the  ship,  they  are  marked 
accordingly. 

"  Another  list  contains  all  the  names  of  males  above  the 
age  of  sixteen,  who  were  made  to  repeat  and  subscribe  the 
Declaration  of  allegiance,  with  their  own  hands,  if  they 
could  write,  if  they  could  not  the  name  was  written  by  a 
clerk,  and  the  qualified  person  made  his  mark. 

"  The  third  list  is  an  autograph  duplicate  of  the  second 
one,  signed  in  the  same  way,  and  is  preserved  in  book 
form."  1S 

A  List  of  Ye  Palatine  Passengers  Imported  in  Ye  Ship 

William  and  Sarah,  Will'm  Hill,  Mast'r,  from 

Rotterdam,  Phlid'a  Ye  18  Sept'bre  1727. 


Hans  Jerrick  Swaess, 

Hans  Mich19  Siell, 

Benedice  Strome, 

Jacob  Josi, 

Hans  Jerrick  Shoomaker, 

Daniel  Levan, 

Hans  Marram  Shoomaker, 

Andrw  Simmerman, 

Hans  Mich13  Pagman, 

Hans  Jerrick  Wigler, 

Johan  Ilabaraker, 

Johan  Wester, 

Hieromnius  Milder, 

Hans  Adam  Milder, 

Henericus  Bell, 

Henrick  Mayer, 

Hans  Seri  Seigler, 

Jacob  Gons, 

to  Rotterdam,  by  Ludzi'ig  Weber,  from  Wallisellen,  in  which  is  given  a  list  of 
the  Swiss  emigrants  to  Pennsylvania  on  the  ship  Mercury.  This  list  contains 
a  number  of  names  not  given  in  Rupp's  list  or  that  of  Vol.  XVII.  of  the  Ar- 
chives. Eetter  still,  it  gives  the  name  of  the  place  from  which  each  one  of 
the  colonists  went.  These  colonists  left  Zurich  in  October,  1734.,  and  reached 
Philadelphia  May  29,  1735,  having  been  more  than  six  months  on  the  way. 
18R"p?'S  Thirty  Thousand  Names,  p.  40. 


Immigrants  on  the  Ship   William  and  Sarah.       a\ 


Sebastian  Vink, 
Jacob  Swicker, 
Hans  Bernard  Wolf, 
Ann  Floren, 
Hans  Jacob  Ekinan, 
Hendrick  Wiltier, 
Jacob  Pause, 
Hans  Jerrick  Wolf, 
Hans  Jerrick  Bowman, 
Hans  Jerig  Anspag, 
Christr  Milder, 
Patrick  Sprigler, 
Joh  Tob3  Serveas, 
Johannes  Eckman, 
Christ0  Layhengyger, 
Andrew  Haltspan, 
Hans  Jerrick  Schaub, 
Christian  Snyder, 
Johannes  Bartelme, 
Johannes  Diibendoffer, 
Joseph  Aelbraght, 
Jacob  Meyer, 
Johannes  Bait, 
Christopher  Walter, 
Hans  Adam  Stall, 
Hans  Martin  Wilder, 
Hans  Jerig  Arldnold, 
Hans  Jerig  Reder, 
Hendrick  Gonger, 
Hans  Jerig  Roldebas, 
Christopher  Wittmer, 
Clement  Eirn, 
Johannes  Micrre  Peepeil 
Philip  Siegler, 
Rudolph  Wilkes, 
Abraham  Farn, 


Hans  Martn  Levisbergn, 
Jan.  Henda  Scaub, 
Abraham  Beni, 
Frederick  Hiligas, 
Sebastian  Creek, 
Alex.  Diebenderf, 
Johan  Will*  May, 
Casper  Springier, 
Michael  Peitiey, 
Jno.  Barne  Levinstey, 
Johannes  Jlon, 
Hans  Michie  Weider, 
Leonard  Seldonrick, 
Willm  Turgens, 
Will*  Tleer, 
Anspel  Anspag, 
Adam  Henrick, 
Ulrich  Sieere, 
Junicus  Meyer, 
Hans  Jorg  Glergelf, 
Steven  Frederick, 
Philip  Feruser, 
Hans  Filkcysinger, 
Hans  Jerrick  Hoy, 
Andw  Saltsgerrer, 
Jacob  Wilder, 
Johannis  Stromf, 
Philip  Swyger, 
Elias  Meyer 
Martin  Brill, 
Peter  Leyts, 
Johanes  Hen'1*  Gyger, 
Johannes  Berret, 
Jacob  Swartz, 
Hans  Mich1  Phauts, 
Bastiaen  Smith, 
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Tobias  Frye,  Albert  Svvope, 

Jacob  Mast,  Diederick  Rolde, 

Nicholas  Adams,  Hans  Adam  Biender, 

Johanes  Leyb,  Hendrick  Hartman, 

Conrad  Miller,  Philip  Jacob  Reylender, 

Ulrich  Hertsell,  Ernest  Roede, 

Hans  Jerick  Guyger,  Philip  Roedeall, 

Hans  Jerig  Viegle,  Hans  Jerig  Milder, 

Hans  Jerig  Cramen,  Uldrick  Staffon. 

While  this  German  immigration  was  considerable  in 
some  years  prior  to  1727,  it  was  irregular  and  seemingly 
spasmodic.  Apparently  it  was  gathering  strength  and 
courage  for  the  half  century  of  irrepressible  exodus  which 
was  to  follow.  In  the  fall  of  1727,  five  ships  laden  with 
German  immigrants  reached  the  wharves  of  Philadelphia. 
It  was  no  doubt  these  numerous  arrivals  that  alarmed  the 
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Provincial  government  anew  and  led  to  the  imposition  of  the 
40-shillings  head  tax  on  all  aliens.  From  that  time  on  the 
record  of  arrivals  is  almost  continuous,  and  although  there 
are  several  short  breaks  in  it,  we  are  enabled,  nevertheless, 


Arrivals  from  172J  to  1JJ5.  a  ^ 

to  get  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  its  extent  and  also  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  carried  out. 

Table    Showing    the    Arrival   of    German   Immigrants 

during  the  space  of  44  years,  and  covering 

the  Period  of  that  Immigration's 

Greatest  Activity. 

The  following  is  the  number  of  immigrant  ships  that 
reached  the  port  of  Philadelphia  in  the  period  between 
1727  and  1775,  both  years  inclusive,  of  which  records  have 
been  preserved. 

Year.  Number.  Year.  Number.   Year.  Number. 

i727 5  I743- 9  J759 none 

1728 3  1744 5  1760 none 

1729 2  1745 none  1761 1 

1730 3  1746 2  1762 none 

J731 4     *747 5      >763- •••••  4 

1732 11   1748 8   1764 11 

1733 7  r749 2I  *765 5 

1734 2  175° x4  J766 5 

1735 3  *75* i5  i767 7 

*736 3  l752 l9  l76S 4 

1737 7  T753-. l9  *769 4 

1733 l6  J754 17  i77° 7 

*739 s  -1755 2  I77I 9 

1740 6   1756 1   1772 S 

I741 9  x757 none  x773 r5 

1742 5   1758 none   1774 6 

l17S 2 

In  all,  321  ships  in  44  years:  43  in  the  first  ten  years, 
67  in  the  second  ten,  121  in  the  third  decade,  and  88  dur- 
ing the  last  eighteen  years. 

From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  observed  that  the  tide 
of  immigration  ebbed  and  flowed  by  years  and  periods. 
Sometimes  these  variations  can  be  accounted  for  and  then 
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again  they  appear  inexplicable.  It  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose the  40-shillings  law  was  responsible  to  some  extent 
for  this  fluctuating  immigration,  as  so  onerous  a  head  tax 
as  $10  would  be  likely  to  exercise  a  restraining  effect  on 
the  poorest  class  which  was  already  compelled  to  endure 
severe  financial  strains.  It  may  be  that  some  other  cause, 
the  nature  of  which  has  not  come  down  to  us,  was  operative 
in  producing  this  result.  At  the  same  time  it  is  well  to  re- 
member there  seems  to  have  been  a  natural  ebb  and  flow  in 
the  numbers  without  any  plausible  reason  for  the  same. 
The  1,240  arrivals  in  1727  were  succeeded  by  152  fam- 
ilies numbering  only  390  in  1728,  and  by  only  243  in  1729. 19 
An  improvement  began  in  1730,  when  the  number  increased 
to  458,  and  they  were  succeeded  by  631  in  173 1.  In  1732, 
no  fewer  than  2,093  were  landed;  that  was  high-water 
mark  for  a  number  of  years,  but  in  1738  the  number  ran  up 
to  3,115.  The  numbers  then  proceed  with  considerable 
regularity  until  1745,  when  no  ship  with  immigrants  was 
registered.  Whether  none  arrived  or  whether  the  records 
have  been  lost  or  mislaid  I  do  not  know ;  most  likely  the 
latter,  as  we  are  in  possession  of  no  information  that  might 
suggest  a  cause  for  this  stoppage.  Besides,  there  were  no 
other  years  without  arrivals  until  1757  ;  during  that  and  the 
succeeding  three  years  immigration  ceased  entirely.  That 
was  due  to  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  between  Great 
Britain  and  France,  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  also  in- 
volved the  colonies  of  the  two  powers  on  this  continent, 
and  which  became  known  in  America  as  the  French  and 
Indian  War;  the  Six  Nations  having  united  their  fortunes 
with  France  and   her  important  colony  of   Canada.     All 

19  During-  the  year  1729,  there  were  of  English  and  Welsh  passengers  and 
servants,  267,  Scotch  servants  43,  Irish  passengers  and  sen-ants  1,155,  Palatine 
(alien,  or  4.0  shilling)  passengers  243  ;  by  way  of  Newcastle,  chiefly  passen- 
gers and  servants  from  Ireland,  4,500. — Hugh's  Historical  Account,  p.  163. 
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The  Arrivals  in  a  Singh    Tear.  .: 

manner  of  hostile  French  sea  craft  swept  the  Atlantic, 
depredating  on  English  commerce,  and  however  desirous 
Germans  may  have  been  to  come  to  America,  the  danger 
of  capture  by  the  enemy's  ships  was  a  contingency  that  had 
to  be  considered. 

After  peace  was  concluded  the  tide  once  more  began 
coming  in  a  very  steady  stream  until  1773,  when  it  reached 
the  highest  point  attained  since  1754,  and  from  which  time 
it  gradually  dwindled  until  it  no  longer  remained  so  promi- 
nent and  distinctive  a  feature  in  the  colonization  of  the 
State  and  Nation. 

As  throwing  much  light  on  the  general  question,  as  well 
as  a  matter  of  interest  and  curiosity,  I  here  give  the  names 
of  the  ships,  the  dates  of  their  arrival  and  the  number  of 
persons  who  came  on  them,  during  the  period  of  a  single 
year — that  of  1738  : 

Arrivals  in  a  Single  Year. 

Name  of  Ship.  Date  of  Arrival.  No.  of  Passengers. 

Catharine July  27 15 

Winter   Galley Sept.  5 252 

Glasgow  Sept.  9 349 

Two  Sisters Sept.  9 no 

Robert  and  Oliver Sept.  n  320 

Queen  Elizabeth Sept.  16 300 

Thistle Sept.  19 300 

Nancy  and  Friendship Sept.  20 187 

Nancy  Sept.  20 150 

Fox Oct.  12 95 

Davy Oct.  25 1S0 

Saint  Andrew Oct.  27 300 

Bilender  Thistle Oct.  2S 152 

Elizabeth Oct.  30 95 

Charming  Nancy Nov.  9 200 

Enterprise Dec.  6 120 
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Very  frequently  two  ships  came  into  port  on  the  same 
day.  On  September  3,  1739,  and  again  on  September  16, 
1751,  and  September  27,  1752,  three  of  these  vessels  sailed 
into  port.  The  latter  year  is  noted  for  its  double  arrivals, 
there  having  been  two  on  the  22d  of  September,  two  on 
the  23d  and  three  on  the  27th.  September  30,  1754,  ^>eat 
all  records,  no  fewer  than  four  immigrant  ships  having  come 
into  the  port  of  Philadelphia  on  that  day. 

From  1737  to  1746,  sixty-seven  ships  arrived  bringing 
nearly  fifteen  thousand  Germans,  nearly  all  of  whom  sailed 
from  Rotterdam.  Of  the  first  100  ships  that  came  with 
immigrants,  four  came  in  the  month  of  May,  one  in  June, 
one  in  July,  fourteen  in  August,  fifty  in  September,  nine- 
teen in  October,  five  in  November,  four  in  December,  and 
one  each  in  January  and  February — the  latter  doubtless 
delayed  by  contrary  winds  or  storms  beyond  their  usual 
times.  Among  that  100  were  seventy  different  ships. 
Some  made  a  regular  business  of  this  kind  of  traffic  and 
came  a  number  of  times.  The  Samuel  has  six  voyages  to 
her  credit;  the  Saint  Andrew  four,  the  Royal  Judith  five 
and  the  Friendship  five.  Many  names  continue  on  the 
lis\s  for  many  years.  Some  of  these  craft  were  called 
vessels,  others  ranked  as  ships,  while  there  were  still  others 
known  as  "  snows,"  "  brigantines,'1  "  pinks,"  "  brigs  "  and 
"billenders,"  names  apparently  applied  to  small  craft,  and 
which  nomenclature,  in  part  at  least,  is  no  longer  current 
among  ship-builders  and  sea-faring  men. 

The  size  of  the  ships  on  which  these  immigrants  reached 
Pennsylvania,  varied  very  considerably.  A  list  of  sixteen 
which  I  have  found  gives  the  smallest  as  63  feet  long  over 
the  gun  deck,  20  feet  11  inches  breadth  of  beam  and  9  feet 
7^<  inches  as  the  depth  of  hold,  with  a  tonnage  of  ioSJf 
tons ;  and  the  largest  99  feet  8  inches  as  length  of  deck, 
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Being  a  true  Account  of  the  Country  ; 

With  its  Produce  and  Commodities  there  made. 

And  the  great  Improvements  that  maybe  made  by 
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26  feet  5  inches  as  breadth  of  beam  and  a  tonnage  of  31 1-5 1 
tons.     The  average  tonnage  of  the  sixteen  was  17S  tons. 

In  some  years  the  immigrants  were  nearly  all  from  the 
Palatinate.  Then  again  Wurtembergers,  Hannoverians, 
Saxons  and  Alsatians  came,  flocking  by  themselves,  doubt- 
less because,  coming  from  the  same  locality,  they  desired 
to  settle  together  after  their  arrival.  At  still  other  times 
the  immigrants  on  a  ship  were  composed  of  the  subjects  of 
half  a  dozen  German  rulers. 

The  principal  port  of  embarkation  was  Rotterdam,  and 
thence  to  Cowes,  on  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Sometimes  ships 
would  load  up  in  London,  but  generally  with  small  num- 
bers. Among  the  other  points  of  departure  were  Rotter- 
dam and  Leith ;  Rotterdam  and  Deal :  Rotterdam  and 
Plymouth,  Rotterdam  and  Portsmouth ;  Hamburg  and 
Cowes;  Amsterdam  and  Cowes,  and  other  places.  In 
1770  three  ships  arrived  from  Lisbon,  Portugal,  with 
mostly  Germans,  but  a  few  of  other  nationalities.  In 
October,  1774,  the  ships  Polly  and  Peggy,  arrived  from 
Lisbon,  bringing  an  entire  cargo  of  Portuguese,  Spaniards 
or  French. 

I  quote  the  following  from  a  prominent  historian  as 
pertinent  to  the  question  of  numbers. 

"  In  the  summer  of  1749  twenty-five  sail  of  large  ships 
arrived  with  German  passengers  alone ;  which  brought 
about  twelve  thousand  souls,  some  of  the  ships  about  six 
hundred  each  ;  and  in  several  other  years  nearly  the  same 
number  of  these  people  arrived  annually;  and  in  some 
years  near  as  many  from  Ireland.  By  an  exact  account  of 
all  the  ships  and  passengers  annually  which  have  arrived 
at  Philadelphia,  with  Germans  alone,  nearly  from  the  first 
settlement  of  the  Province  till  about  the  year  1776,  when 
their  importation  ceased,  the  number  of  the  latter  appears 


Proud? s  Estimates  Incorrect.  ^q 

to  be  about  thirty-nine  thousand ;  and  their  internal  in- 
crease has  been  very  great.  The  Germans  sought  estates 
in  this  country,  where  industry  and  parsimony  are  the  chief 
requisites  to  procure  them."20 

This  statement  is  self-contradictory.  In  the  first  place, 
very  few  of  the  ships  brought  600  passengers.  That  seems 
to  have  been  about  the  extreme  limit  that  came  on  any  one 
vessel  at  a  time.  Only  the  very  largest  ships  could  carry 
that  number.  The  smaller  craft,  and  they  were  far  more 
numerous  than  the  large  ones,  carried  less  than  half  as 
many.  Taking  the  records  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  I 
find  that  the  average  carried  by  the  nearly  70  ships  that 
arrived  during  that  period  to  have  been  about  300  each. 
Even  that  seems  a  large  number  when  the  average  size  of 
the  ships — less  than  200  tons— is  considered.  Then,  again, 
if  we  take  the  number  of  recorded  immigrant  ships  dur- 
ing the  period  mentioned  by  Proud,  and  allow  them  an 
average  of  only  200  passengers  each,  we  get  as  a  result 
nearly  twice  the  total  number  of  German  immigrants  as 
given  by  him.  Besides,  we  are  aware  from  many  other 
sources  that  his  is  an  underestimate  as  to  totals,  very  much 
too  low,  in  fact,  as  will  be  shown  later  on. 

There  was  very  little  German  immigration  during  the 
years  immediately  following  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.  The  British  Consul  at  Philadelphia  puts  the  number 
of  arrivals  between  17 S3  and  1789  at  1,893  or  only  about 
315  each  year,  on  an  average.  In  the  latter  named  year, 
out  of  2,176  arrivals  only  114  were  Germans. 

But  the  action  already  taken  did  not  wholly  allay  the  fears 
of  the  Proprietary  government.  Those  fears  were  supple- 
mented by  instructions  from  the  British  ministry,  and  two 
years  after  the  Legislation  already  recorded,  the  impolitic 


20Proud's  History  of  Pennsylvania,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  273-274. 
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Act  of  the  Assembly,  laying  a  head  tax  upon  all  aliens  who 
should  come  into  the  Province,  was  consummated. 

Gordon  intimates  that  "  a  regard  to  revenue  may  have 
assisted  this  determination,  as  many  thousands  of  Germans 
were  expected  in  the  ensuing  year.  In  justice  to  the  Ger- 
mans, it  should  be  told,  that  this  law  was  enacted  in  the 
face  of  a  report  of  a  committee  of  the  House,  containing 
satisfactory  evidence  of  their  good  conduct."21 

Here  is  the  report  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  : 
"The  Palatines  who  had  been  imported  directly  into  the 
Province,  had  purchased  and  honestly  paid  for  their  lands, 
had  conducted  themselves  respectfully  towards  the  govern- 
ment, paid  their  taxes  readily,  and  were  a  sober  and  hon- 
est people  in  their  religious  and  civil  duties.  Yet  some 
who  have  come  by  the  way  of  New  York  and  elsewhere, 
had  seated  themselves  on  lands  of  the  Proprietaries  and 
others,  and  refused  to  yield  obedience  to  the  governments. " 

The  latter  allusion  refers  to  the  colony  which  came 
down  the  Susquehanna  in  1729,  under  the  leadership  of 
John  Conrad  Weiser,  the  younger,  and  settled  in  the  Tul- 
pehocken  region  of  Berks  county.  The  persistence  of 
the  Germans  in  adhering  to  their  mother  tongue  was  per- 
haps the  principal  reason  for  this  uneasiness ;  besides, 
they  generally  managed  to  settle  near  each  other,  so  that 
communities  composed  almost  exclusively  of  Germans 
grew  up  in  many  places. 

As  few  acts  of  the  Assembly  at  that  early  day  have  re- 
ceived more  comment  than  the  one  laying  a  head  tax  on 
aliens,  the  law  is  here  quoted.  The  word  "Germans"  is  not 
found  in  the  law,  but  as  there  were  few  other  aliens  besides 
these,  at  that  time,  the  Germans  were  the  persons  against 
whom  the  statute  was  aimed. 


21  Gordon's  History  of  Pennsylvania,  pp.  207-208. 


The  Forty-Shillings  Head   Tax.  ^j 

An  Act    Laying  a   Duty    on    Foreigners  and   Irish 

Servants  Imported  into  this  Province, 

Passed  May  io,  1729. 

"  Whereas  an  act  of  general  assembly  of  this  province 
was  made  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  late  King 
George  for  preventing  the  importation  of  persons  convicted 
of  heinous  crimes,  and,  whereas,  it  appears  necessary  that 
a  further  provision  be  made  to  discourage  the  great  impor- 
tation and  coming  in  of  numbers  of  foreigners  and  of  lewd, 
idle  and  ill-affected  persons  into  this  province,  as  well 
from  parts  beyond  the  seas  as  from  the  neighboring  colo- 
nies, by  reason  whereof  not  only  the  quiet  and  safety  of 
the  peaceable  people  of  this  province  is  very  much  en- 
dangered, but  great  numbers  of  the  persons  so  imported 
and  coming  into  this  government,  either  through  age,  im- 
potency  or  idleness,  have  become  a  heavy  burden  and 
charge  upon  the  inhabitants  of  this  province  and  is  daily 
increasing.     For  remedy  whereof  : 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Honorable  Patrick  Gordon,  Es- 
quire, Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, &.,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
freemen  of  the  said  Province  in  General  Assembly  met, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  all  persons  being 
aliens  born  out  of  the  allegiance  of  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  and  being  of  the  age  of  sixteen  years  or  upwards 
shall  within  the  space  of  forty-eight  hours  after  their  being 
imported  or  coming  into  this  province  by  land  or  water, 
go  before  some  judge  or  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  said 
province  or  before  the  mayor  or  recorder  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  for  the  time  being  and  there  take  the  oaths 
appointed  to  be  taken  instead  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy,  and  shall  also  take  the  oath  of  adjuration,  for 
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which  each  person  shall  pay  to  the  person  administering 
the  said  oaths  the  sum  of  twelve  pence  and  no  more.  And 
if  any  such  alien  (being  of  the  age  aforesaid)  shall  refuse 
or  neglect  to  take  the  oaths  aforesaid,  it  shall  and  may  be 
lawful  to  and  for  any  judge,  justice  of  the  peace  or  other 
magistrate  of  this  government  forthwith  to  cause  such  per- 
son or  persons  to  be  brought  before  them,  (and)  oblige 
them  to  give  security  for  their  good  behavior  and  appear- 
ance at  the  next  court  of  general  quarter-sessions  of  the 
peace  to  be  held  for  the  city  or  country  where  such  magis- 
trate resides. 

******** 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  every 
person  being  an  alien  born  out  of  the  allegiance  of  the 
King  of  Great  Britain  and  being  imported  or  coming  into 
this  province  by  land  or  water  shall  pay  the  duty  of  forty 
shillings  for  the  uses  of  this  act  hereinafter  mentioned. 

"  And  that  all  masters  of  vessels,  merchants  and  others 
who  shall  import  or  bring  into  any  port  or  place  within 
this  province  any  Irish  servant  or  passenger  upon  redemp- 
tion, or  on  condition  of  paying  for  his  or  her  passage  upon 
or  after  their  arrival  in  the  plantations,  shall  pay  for  every 
such  Irish  servant  or  passenger  upon  redemption  as  afore- 
said the  sum  of  twenty  shillings."  " 

The  foregoing  includes  only  a  portion  of  the  first  and 
second  sections  of  the  Act,  which  runs  to  six  sections  in  all. 
The  other  sections  allude  to  a  number  of  other  things,  such 
as  the  carrying  out  of  the  law,  and  the  penalties  imposed 
for  non-compliance.  In  section  third  occurs  this  clause, 
which  throws  some  light  upon  the  methods  employed  by 
ship-captains  and  importers  to  smuggle  objectionable  per- 
sons into  the  province  without  a  compliance  with  the  laws  : 


The  Statutes  at  Large  of  Pennsylvania,  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  135-140. 


Fraudulent  Importation  of  Convicts,  z-> 

"  And  whereas  it  hath  been  a  practice  for  masters  of  ves- 
sels, merchants  and  others  trading  into  this  province,  with 
intent  to  avoid  complying  with  the  payment  of  the  duties 
and  giving  the  securities  required  in  the  cases  of  convicts 
by  the  aforesaid  act  of  assembly,  to  land  their  servants  in 
some  of  the  adjacent  governments,  which  servants  and  con- 
victs have  afterwards  been  secretly  brought  into  this  prov- 
ince." 

I  have  found  in  Watson  a  case  which  was  one  of  the 
many  that  caused  the  insertion  of  the  last  quoted  par- 
agraph in  this  Act.  He  copies  the  following  paragraph 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette:  "An  errant  cheat  de- 
tected at  Annapolis  !  A  vessel  arrived  there,  bringing 
sixty-six  indentures,  signed  by  the  Mayor  of  Dublin,  and 
twenty-two  wigs,  of  such  a  make  as  if  they  were  intended 
for  no  other  use  than  to  set  out  the  convicts  when  they 
should  get  on  shore."  a  It  was  a  clever  ruse  to  get  into  the 
country  a  lot  of  convicts  by  means  of  fraudulent  papers  and 
other  devices,  and  dispose  of  them  as  honest  servants. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  foregoing  Act  also  takes  full 
cognizance  of  the  importation  of  persons  for  sale,  of  re- 
demptioners,  the  practice  being  already  so  general,  not 
alone  as  to  Germans,  but  also  to  Englishmen,  Irishmen, 
Scotch  and  Welsh,  a  fact  that  is  rarely  alluded  to  by 
wrriters  when  discussing  this  subject.  In  another  chapter 
this  fact  will  be  more  fully  examined  and  additional  testi- 
mony offered,  although  this  allusion  to  the  practice  in  the 
Act  of  the  Assembly  puts  the  matter  so  plainly  as  to  admit 
of  no  dispute. 

Prior  to  1741  all  the  Germans  who  came  to  Pennsyl- 
vania were  called  Palatines  on  the  ship  lists,  irrespective 
of  the  place  of  their  nativity.     Subsequent  to  that   time, 

23  Watson's  Annals  of  Philadelphia,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  266-267. 
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however,  the  terms  "Foreigners,"  "  inhabitants  of  the 
Palatinate  and  places  adjacent"  were  applied  to  them. 
Still  later,  after  1754,  tne  German  principalities  from 
which  they  came  are  not  mentioned. 24 


24  See  note  by  Rupp  in  Dr.  Rush's  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  German 
Inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania,  p.  6. 
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With  sacking  bottom  and  top  cords,  showing  how  the  infant  was  tied  in. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

The  Voyage  Across  the  Ocean. —  Discomforts  and  Pri- 
vations Attending  It. —  Insufficient  Room. —  Defi- 
cient Supplies  of  Food  and  Drink. —  Unsanitary  Con- 
ditions and  Excessive  Mortality. 

"  Borne  far  away  beyond  the  ocean's  roar, 
He  found  his  Fatherland  upon  this  shore  ; 
And  every  drop  of  ardent  blood  that  ran 
Through  his  great  heart  was  true  American." 

"  I^asst  hoch  die  Heimath  leben  ! 
Nehmt  all'  ein  Glas  zur  Hand  ! 
Nicht  Jeder  hat  ein  Liebchen, 
Doch  Jeder  ein  Vaterland." 

^^fWr^L  ^f^HE  uncertainties  attend- 

j&ty  - ~\r     :-.%*.  %&     ing  the  length  of  the 

^S^^^tn^i^^SS^  voyages  often  entailed  great 

ikiv^^ '-W'  ^-^#^3^ ^h,     hardships    and    misery   upon 

Pzj^(</\      Jki         *'*t     the   immigrants.      The  ships 

j^*5  £>M^^  ?V?^^^^  I   were  crow ded  with  passengers 

rtBr^ri   •'  ~*.  S  -  ~-ffia?!!»  T   beyond  their  proper  roomage, 

fw' ^VaO-W'^-  -  ^- -^^   as  Mittelberger  and  others  re- 

wB^^'''^^?  ^ate-     As  I  have  shown  else- 

■^^jy.  .^   where  chests  and  other  prop- 

^  C^^~  vV'   *      ertY  which  should  have  come 

with  the  voyagers,  were  left 
behind  so  that  more  human  freight  could  be  put  on  board. 

(55) 
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These  latter  consequently  often  took  up  a  part  of  the  space 
that  should  have  been  given  to  provisions  and  water. 
When  the  voyages  were  prolonged — a  very  common  oc- 
currence— the  food  ran  short  in  a  corresponding  degree, 
and  not  that  only,  but  deteriorated  to  an  extent  that  often 
rendered  it  uneatable,  save  in  cases  of  dire  necessity.  Low 
fares  were  the  rule  and  that  of  course  also  meant  provisions 
of  the  cheapest  kind,  and  as  few  of  them  as  the  captain  of 
the  vessel  could  keep  his  passengers  alive  on,  and  he  was 
not  always  over-particular  concerning  the  latter.  As  it  was 
with  the  food  so  it  was  with  the  water  supply.  The  allow- 
ance of  the  latter,  never  over-abundant,  nearly  always  ran 
short,  when  the  supply  was  of  course  curtailed  to  the  pas- 
sengers. Passing  vessels  were  often  stopped  to  secure 
fresh  supplies  both  of  water  and  food,  and  pastor  Muhlen- 
burg  relates  how  passing  showers  were  sometimes  made  to 
yield  their  contributions. 

In  this  connection  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned  that  in 
those  days  little  or  no  regard  wras  paid  to  sanitation  on 
board  ships.  They  were  not  constructed  with  such  ends  in 
view  but  to  secure  the  largest  amount  of  room  for  the  least 
expenditure  of  money.  In  fact,  these  things  were  very 
poorly  understood  at  that  time.  Therefore,  with  insuffi- 
cient and  often  unwholesome  food,  short  water  supplies 
that  were  unfit  to  drink,  and  the  crowded  condition  of  the 
vessels  into  the  bargain,  we  need  feel  no  surprise  at  the 
dreadful  mortality  that  so  often  occurred  on  board.  We 
are  well  aware  to-day  that  typhoid  fever  is  very  generally 
the  result  of  the  use  of  contaminated  water,  and  that  the 
demand  for  greater  and  purer  wrater  supplies  is  the  unceas- 
ing cry  from  all  large  and  small  communities.  Need  we 
wonder  that  under  the  stress  of  all  these  unhappy  concur- 
rent conditions  on  shipboard,  the  mortality  in  many  in- 
stances was  frightful? 


The   Victims  of  Deception.  -~ 

Under  conditions  of  discouragement,  robbery,  wrong, 
deception  and  contumely  that  almost  exceed  the  limits  of 
human  credulity,  these  poor  but  enthusiastic  people  con- 
tinued to  make  their  way  to  America.  The  story  of  their 
treatment  and  sufferings  while  on  shipboard  equals  all  the 
horrors  we  have  been  told  of  the  "  middle  passage."  On 
shore  the  land  shark  in  the  shape  of  the  broker  and  mer- 
chant awaited  their  arrival  to  finish  the  work  of  spoli- 
ation if  the  ship  captain  had  not  already  completed  it.  It 
was  but  little  these  helpless  sons  of  toil  had,  but  in  their 
huge  wooden  chests  were  stored  a  few  heirlooms,  gener- 
ations old  sometimes  ;  the  few  household  treasures  their 
scant  earnings  had  enabled  them  to  accumulate,  and  which, 
until  now  they  had  tried  to  keep  together.  These  at  once 
became  the  objects  of  English  covetousness,  and  too  often 
became  the  reward  of  English  cupidity.  We  can  scarcely 
realize  the  dismal  tale,  but  it  comes  to  us  from  so  many 
sources,  official  and  otherwise,  that  we  can  only  read,  pity 
and  believe.  Herein  at  least  the  world  has  grown  better. 
If  such  things  are  still  practiced,  it  is  done  secretly  ;  openly 
they  have  ceased  to  vex  the  earth  with  their  detestable  in- 
humanity. 

Expatriation  is  usually  a  severe  trial  to  the  men  of  all 
nations,  and  perhaps  to  none  so  much  so  as  to  those  of 
the  Teutonic  race.  They  are  steady  and  constant  by 
nature.  Their  affection  even  from  days  of  childhood  for 
their  native  soil  is  deep-rooted,  while  their  love  and 
reverence  for  home  and  fatherland  is  strong  and  abiding. 
Yet  in  this  exodus  to  the  New  World  all  these  deep-seated 
sentiments  gave  way  under  new  feelings  and  impulses. 
They  migrated  to  escape  from  the  contracted  and  un- 
favorable conditions  of  their  home  environment,  which 
were  unbearable.     That  these  people  should  venture  their 
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all  in  a  quest  for  rest  and  comfort  in  a  new  and  strange 
land,  marks  an  era  in  the  migrations  of  the  human  family. 

The  German  immigrants  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as 
legitimate  game  by  nearly  all  the  men  who  in  any  manner 
were  brought  into  relations  with  them.  We  must,  of 
course,  believe  that  there  was  some  honesty  among  the 
men  who  had  control  of  this  traffic  for  so  many  years,  but 
truth  compels  us  to  say  that  such  men  were  not  the  rule 
but  its  exceptions.  They  had  no  more  interest  in  these 
incoming  aliens  than  what  they  might  make  out  of  them, 
legitimately  or  otherwise.  In  this  they  were  greatly  aided 
by  the  fact  that  the  Germans  were  unacquainted  with  the 
English  language,  and  therefore  prevented  from  defend- 
ing their  rights  when  they  were  assailed.  Furthermore, 
honest  themselves,  they  were  prone  to  put  trust  and  confi- 
dence in  others.  Here  they  committed  a  grievous  mistake. 
They  were  dealing  with  men  in  whom  all  the  ordinary  in- 
stincts of  humanity  save  that  of  cupidity  appear  to  have 
been  almost  entirely  absent.  What  show  could  the  trustful 
German,  fresh  from  the  fields  of  the  Fatherland,  have 
against  men  who  seemingly  lived  onlv  to  defraud? 

A  memorial  letter  written  by  a  well-known  Philadelphia 
clergyman  in  1774  to  the  then  Govenor,  gives  us  an  insight 
into  the  frauds  perpetrated  on  these  people. 

The  Memorial  of  Lewis  Weiss,   1774. 

"To  the  Honorable  John  Penn,  Esq!,  Govenor  and 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  &c. 

"  The  Memorial  of  Lewis  Weiss,  most  respectfully 
showeth, 

"That  altho'  in  the  Bill  now  before  your  Honor,  *  to 
prevent  infectious  Disease  being  brought  into  this  Province/ 
great  care  and  Tenderness  is  shewn  for  the  unhappy  sick 
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and  of  curing  them  if  possible,  yet  there  seems  something 
very  material  that  might  be  added  by  the  Goodness  and 
Humanity  of  the  Legislative  Body  of  this  Province  in  order 
to  enlarge  the  Benefit  of  an  act  that  is  partly  intended  to 
relieve  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  Stranger,  to  wit,  the 
Custody  and  preservation  of  their  Property  shipped  on 
board  of  such  sickly  vessel. 

'  *  May  it  please  your  Honor  to  put  a  Benevolent  Construc- 
tion on  this  your  Memoralist's  humble  application  by  him 
made  (indeed  not  only  on  behalf  of  his  Countrymen,  the 
Germans,  but)  for  all  unfortunate  Strangers  taking  refuge 
in  your  blessed  Province.  And  for  as  much  as  he  has  these 
nineteen  years  of  his  Residence  here  lent  his  ear  to  their 
numerous  Complaints  ;  he  begs  Leave  to  explain  the  Sub- 
stance thereof  in  as  concise  a  manner  as  he  is  able  to  con- 
tract in  Words  so  extensive  a  Subject. 

"  Passengers  having  Goods  of  any  value  on  board  of  the 
same  Ship  in  which  they  transport  themselves  hardly  ever 
take  Bills  of  Lading  for  such  Goods,  the  Merchants,  Cap- 
tains, or  their  Subordinates  persuading  them  that  it  could 
do  them  no  Good  but  rather  involve  them  into  Difficulties  at 
their  arrival.  If  they  leave  any  Goods  in  the  Stores  of  the 
Freighter  of  such  vessel  they  will  now  &  then  take  a  little 
Note  '  that  the  Merchant  has  such  Chests,  Casks,  Bales, 
&c,  and  under  takes  to  send  it  by  next  Vessel  free  of 
Freight,  &.,'  to  the  person  who  deposited  such  Goods 
with  him.  The  Passenger  puts  the  note  in  his  Pocket 
Book,  he  has  also  the  Invoice  of  his  Goods,  and  his 
Money  he  has  sowed  up  in  his  old  Rags  or  in  a  Belt  about 
his  Waist.  But  in  the  voyage  he  or  his  Wife  or  some  of 
his  Family,  or  all  of  them  grow  sick.  Then  the  plunder 
upon  the  sick  or  dead  begin,  and  if  the  old  ones  recover 
or  small  Children  survive  the   goods   are  gone,  and  the 
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proofs  that  they  had  any  are  lost.  The  Captains  never  re- 
ported to  any  public  officer  how  many  passengers  he  took 
in  at  the  Port  from  whence  he  sailed,  or  how  many  died 
on  the  voyage,  never  any  manifest  of  the  Goods  belonging 
to  passengers  is  produced.  But  in  short  hardly  any  vessel 
with  Palatine  Passengers  has  arrived  in  the  Port  of  Phila- 
delphia but  there  has  been  Clamours  and  Complaints  heard 
of  Stealing  &  pilfering  the  Goods  of  the  Sick  &  of  the 
dead.  And  if  your  Honour  will  be  pleased  to  inquire  of 
the  Register  General,  whether  within  the  space  of  twenty- 
five  years  or  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  23.  Geo.  2,  in- 
titled  *  An  Act  for  the  prohibiting  of  German  &  other 
Passengers  in  too  great  Numbers  in  any  one  Vessel,'  any 
considerable  Number  of  Inventories  of  Goods  &  Effects  of 
Persons  who  died  in  their  'Passage  hither  or  soon  after 
have  been  exhibited  into  that  Office,  you  will  find  that  the 
practice  is  otherwise  than  the  Law. 

"  Upon  the  whole  your  Memorialist  humbly  apprehends 
that  if  sick  Passengers  shall  by  Virtue  of  the  Bill  now 
before  your  Honour  be  landed  &  nursed  at  the  Province 
Island  and  their  Chests  and  other  Goods  go  up  to  Phila- 
delphia, it  will  require  a  particular  Provision  of  what  shall 
be  done  for  the  preservation  of  their  Goods  on  board. 

"  L.  Weiss. 

"  Philad*,  Jan.  19.  1774. " 

In  some  instances  these  German  immigrants  have  re- 
corded  in  writings  which  are  still  accessible  the  story  of 
their  sufferings  and  their  wrongs.  We  have  a  case  of  this 
in  the  record  of  the  voyage  of  the  ship  Love  and  Unity, 
than  wrhich  no  vessel  was  perhaps  ever  more  unaptly 
named.  This  ship  under  the  command  of  Captain  Lobb, 
sailed   from   Rotterdam   for   Philadelphia    in    May,  1731* 
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with  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  Palatines.  Instead 
of  going  to  Philadelphia,  these  people,  or  rather  the  sur- 
vivors, were  landed  on  the  island  of  Martha's  Vineyard, 
off  the  southern  coast  of  Massachusetts.  Of  their  num- 
ber, only  thirty-four  reached  Philadelphia  in  May,  1732. & 
In  a  letter  written  by  Johannes  Gohr,  Jacob  Diffebach, 
Jonas  Daner,  Jacob  Kuntz  and  Samuel  Schwachhamer, 
dated  February,  1732,  to  the  Rev.  Michael  Weiss,  a  Ger- 
man Reformed  minister  in  Philadelphia,  they  say  among 
other  things  :  "  Captain  Lobb,  a  wicked  murderer  of  souls, 
thought  to  starve  us,  not  having  provided  provisions 
enough,  according  to  agreement ;  and  thus  got  possession 
of  our  goods ;  for  during  the  voyage  of  the  last  eight 
weeks,  five  persons  were  only  allowed  one  pint  of  coarse 
meal  per  day,  and  a  quart  of  water  to  each  person. 
We  were  twenty-four  weeks  coming  from  Rotterdam  to 
Martha's  Vineyard.  There  were  at  first  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  persons — more  than  one  hundred 
perished.  *  *  *  To  keep  from  starving,  we  had  to  eat 
rats  and  mice.  We  paid  from  eight  pence  to  two  shillings 
for  a  mouse  ;  four  pence  for  a  quart  of  water.  *  *  *  In  one 
night  several  persons  miserably  perished  and  were  thrown 
naked  overboard  ;  no  sand  was  allowed  to  be  used  to  sink 
the  bodies  but  they  floated.  We  paid  for  a  loaf  of  Indian 
corn  eight  shillings.  Our  misery  was  so  great  that  we  often 
begged  the  captain  to  put  us  on  land  that  we  might  buy  pro- 
visions. He  put  us  off  from  day  to  day  for  eight  weeks, 
until  at  last  it  pleased  Almighty  God,  to  send  us  a  sloop, 
which  brought  us  to  Home's  Hole,  Martha's  Vineyard. 
*  *  *  Had  he  detained  four  days  longer  every  one  of  us 
would  have  famished ;  for  none  had  it  in  his  power  to  hand 
another  a  drop  of  water.   *   *   *  All  our  chests  were  broken 
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open.  *  *  *  The  captain  constrained  us  to  -pay  the  whole 
freight  of  the  dead  and  living,  as  if  he  had  landed  us  at 
Philadelphia,  and  we  agreed  in  writing  to  do  so,  not  under- 
standing what  we  signed ;  but  we  are  not  able  to  comply, 
for  if  we  are  to  pay  for  the  dead,  we  should  have  taken 
the  goods  of  the  dead;  but  in  discharging  the  vessel,  we 
found  that  most  of  their  chests  wrere  broken  open  and 
plundered. 

"The  captain  however,  has  determined,  that  wre  shall 
pay  him  in  three  weeks ;  wre,  therefore,  desire  you  to  in- 
stantly assist  us  as  much  as  is  in  your  power.  For  if  we 
have  to  pay,  the  wicked  captain  will  make  us  all  beggars. 
*  *  *  We  would  have  sent  two  or  three  men  with  this 
letter,  but  none  of  us  is  yet  able  to  stir,  for  we  are  weak 
and  feeble  ;  but  as  soon  as  there  shall  be  two  or  three  of 
us  able  to  travel  they  will  follow."26 

The  whole  history  of  American  colonization  may  con- 
fidently be  challenged  to  present  so  pathetic  and  sorrowful 
a  tale.  The  voyage  of  the  "Mayflower"  has  been  told 
and  retold  in  song  and  story.  It  is  the  entire  stock  in 
trade  of  certain  writers.  If  I  remember  it  aright  its  one 
hundred  and  two  Puritans  wrere  all  landed  after  a  voyage 
of  sixty-live  days  duration.  Not  a  death  from  any  cause, 
certainly  none  from  starvation.  Yet  that  voyage  is  extolled 
as  the  one  beyond  all  others  where  the  courage,  fortitude 
and  endurance  of  colonists  were  tried  to  their  utmost.  If 
the  student  of  American  colonization  wishes  to  learn 
wThere  humanity's  sorest  trial  on  this  continent  occurred, 
he  must  turn  to  the  German  immigration  to  Pennsylvania 
in  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  this  instance  the  deception  and  rascality  perpetrated 


26  Gentleman's  Magazine,  Vol.  II.,  April,  1732,  p.  727. 
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on  these  poor  people  became  the  subject  of  official  investi- 
gation.27 

The  sequel  to  this  tale  of  oppression  and  suffering  is 
not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  story.  It  appears  that 
several  of  these  wretched  German  immigrants  had  charged 
Captain  Lobb  with  killing  several  of  their  countrymen  by 
his  brutal   treatment.      Such  an  accusation    could   hardly 


27  The  particulars  of  this  case,  contributed  to  the  Pennsylvania  Maga- 
zine of  History  and  Biography,  Vol.  XXI.,  pp.  124-125,  by  Mr.  Andrew 
M.  Davis,  as  taken  from  the  "Journal  of  the  House  of  Massachusetts,"  are  as 
follows ;    "  December  29,  173 1. 

'  'A  Petition  sign'd  Philip  Bongarden,  in  the  Name  and  behalf  of  sundry  poor 
distressed  Palatines,  now  at  Martha's  Vineyard,  within  this  Province  (Massa- 
chusetts), setting  forth,  That  they  were  lately  brought  into  said  Martha's  Vine- 
yard from  Rotterdam,  in  the  Ship  Lovi?ig  Unity,  Jacob  I,obb  Commander,  with 
whom  they  entered  into  a  written  Agreement  at  Rotterdam  aforesaid  (a  Copy 
of  which  said  Agreement  was  therewith  exhibited,  translated  into  English). 
That  the  said  Captain  had  in  a  most  barberous  manner  dealt  with  the  Petitioners 
in  their  voyage  :  praying  that  the  Court  would  Order  that  the  said  Capt.  Lobb 
maybe  obliged  to  answer  for  the  Injuries,  Wrongs  and  Abuses  by  him  done  and 
offered  as  herein  mentioned  ;  as  also,  that  he  ma3r  be  obliged  to  comply  with 
his  Contract,  for  the  transporting  of  the  Petitiones  and  their  Goods  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  that  they  may  meet  with  such  other  Relief  as  shall  be  agreeable  to 
Justice.  (Brought  down  this  Afternoon  by  Ebenezer  Burrel  Esq  ;)  Pass'd  in 
Council,  viz.  In  Council,  December  29,  1731.  Read  and  Voted,  That  His  Ex. 
cellency  be  desired  to  issue  out  a  Special  Warrant  for  citing  the  before  men- 
tioned Jacob  Lobb  to  appear  before  the  Govern  our  and  Council  to  answer  to  the 
Complaint ;  and  that  in  the  meantime  the  Goods  and  Effects  of  the  Palatines, 
brought  on  the  ship  Loving  Unity  be.  secured  at  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  the 
said  Ship  stopped  in  one  of  the  Harbours  there,  till  the  Order  of  the  Governour 
and  Council  thereupon  ;  and  that  any  two  of  his  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace 
in  Dukes  County,  be  directed  to  take  care  that  two  or  three  of  the  principal 
Persons  of  the  Palatines  be  sent  up  to  attend  the  Governour  an'd  Council,  to 
support  this  Complaint ;  and  that  they  likewise  examine  some  of  the  Seamen 
on  Oath,  upon  this  Affair  and  send  up  their  Examinations  to  the  Secretary. — 
Sent  down  for  concurrence. — Read. 

"  Ordered,  That  the  Treasurer  of  this  Province,  be  and  hereby  is  directed 
to  supply  the  Select- Men  of  Edgartown  with  the  Sum  of  Two  Hundred 
Pounds,  to  be  disposed  of,  according  to  their  best  Discretion,  for  the  Relief  and 
Comfort  of  the  Palatines,  lately  brought  into  Martha's  Vineyard;  The  Treas- 
urer to  account  therefore,  in  his  next  Accompt  of  Disbursements 

Sent  up  for  Concurrence. 

"  December  30.  The  Order  of  Council  on  the  Palatines  Petition  entered  Yes- 
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be  passed  over  in  silence,  so  he  haled  his  accusers  into  the 
Massachusetts  courts,  and  after  a  prolonged  trial,  the  cap- 
tain was  not  only  acquitted  of  the  charge  but  the  witnesses 
against  him  were  saddled  with  the  costs  of  the  trial  and 
sent  to  jail  until  they  were  paid.  The  Philadetyhischc 
Zeitung  of  1732  has  an  account  of  the  proceedings.28 

terday,  Read  again,  and  after  a  Debate,  the  House  passed  a  Non-Concurrence 
thereon,  and 

"  Ordered,  That  William  Skerley  Esq  ;  be  desired  to  be  of  Council  to  Mr. 
Philip  Bongarden,  and  assist  him  in  seeking  Relief  for  the  Palatines  (in  whose 
behalf  he  appears)  in  the  legal  and  customary  Way  in  such  cases. 

Sent  up  for  Concurrence. 

"■  December  31.  Thomas  Palmer  Esq  ;  brought  down  from  the  Honorable 
Board,  the  Order  of  the  29th  Instant  for  an  Allowance  to  the  Palatines  pass'd 
in  Council  viz.  In  Council  Dec.  31,  1731.  Read  and  Concurred  ;  with  the 
Amendment. 

"Sent  down  for  Concurrence.     Read  and  Concurred." 

28Nachdemauf  anstilftungundeingebungverschiedener  Persohnen,  welche 
den  Kapitain  des  Schiffs  "  Liebe  und  Einigkeit,"  Jacob  Lobb,  mit  grosser 
Barbarey  gegen  gewisse  Pfaltzer  in  seinem  Schiffe  auf  ihrer  Passage  von 
Holland  zu  Martha's  Vineyard,  beleget  haben,  die  Ehrsame  Richter  des 
Koeniglichen  Obergerichts  gut  gefunden  haben  denselben  zu  verpfiichten 
dass  er  vor  dem  Obergerichte  von  Rechts-sachen.  &c  welches  den  vierdten 
Dienstag  im  Mertz  letzthin  zu  Barnstable  vor  die  County  von  Barnstable 
gehalten  worden,  erscheinen,  und  dasjeinge  so  von  des  Konigs  wegen  gegen 
ihn  eingebracht  werden  mochte,  beantworten  solle  ;  da  er  dann  diesem  folge 
erscheinen,  und  wegen  Zweyer  unter  Schiedenen  Beschuldigungen  des  mords 
von  der  grossen  jury  dieser  County  gegen  ihn  gefunden,  examinirt  worden 
und  nach  einem  6  stunden  lang  gewahretem  Wortwechsel  die  Kline  Jury  in, 
urtheil  geschwint  einbrachten  als  uuschuldig  von  der  erstem  anklage,  und 
wenig  minuten  heraach  ein  gleiches  wegen  der  andern  beschuldigung.  N.  B. 
Es  wurde  bey  der  examinirung  observiret,  dass  das  elend  so  diesen  Passagie- 
ren  begegnet,  nicht  von  einer  gewinnsiichtigen  begierde  des  Capitains,  oder 
vorsetzlichen  Intention  die  Reise  zu  verlangern  hergekommen,  sondern  die 
lange  derselben  miiste,  wie  aus  dem  Tag-register  des  Capitains.  und  der 
Eydlichen  aussage  aller  Matrosen  erhellerte,  dem  contraierem  Winde  und  der 
Wind-stille  zugeschrieben  werden  :  Und  konten  die  Gezeugen  von  des  Konigs 
seiten  den  Capitain  mit  keiner  einzigen  ausiibung  einer  Hartigkeit  wahrend 
der  reise  belegen.  Weswegen  der  Capitain  sich  zu  rechtfertigen  gut  gefunden, 
seinen  verletzten  caracter  offentlich  zu  defendiren  ;  insonderheit  in  ansehung 
der  falschen  und  schandlichen  advertissementen,  welche  sind  publiciret  wor- 
den denselben  zu  beflecken  und  die  gemiither  des  volcks  mit  vorurtheilen  ge- 
gen ihn  einzunehmen  ehe  er  examinirt  worden  und  sich  selbst  rechtrnassig 
befreyen  konte.     Weiters  1st  er  nun  darauf  aus,  diejenigen  gerichtlich  zu  ver- 
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The  foregoing  action  on  the  part  of  Massachusetts  had 
its  counterpart  in  Pennsylvania  in  January,  1796.  A  ship 
arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  the  fall  of  1795  with  a  large 
number  of  French  immigrants,  many  of  whom  wrere  women 
and  children.  On  January  13th  of  the  first  named  year,  the 
Legislature  passed  an  Act  appropriating  $1,500  for  their  re- 
lief, and  two  hundred  and  twenty  persons  were  thus  aided.29 

In  addition  to  this  Martha's  Vineyard  episode,  there  is 
still  another  New  England  Palatine  story,  less  fully  au- 
thenticated, but  of  the  truth  of  the  main  details  there  seems 
to  be  no  question.  As  the  story  goes,  a  number  of  Pala- 
tine immigrants  were  either  shipwrecked  or  landed  under 
very  destitute  circumstances  on  Block  Island  towards  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.     No  record  of  the  oc- 


folgen,  welche  ihn  so  boshaftig  verleumdet  und  einen  Process  verursachet  ha- 
ben,  der  nach  untersuchung  gantz  ohne  grund  gefunden  worden. 

See  article  on  the  first  German  newspaper  published  in  America.  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Pe?insylvania-German  Society,  Vol.  X.,  pp.  41-46. 

29  "  To  Thomas  Mifflin  :  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

"The  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  act  of  the  Legislature,  dated  the  13th 
of  January,  1796,  to  afford  relief  to  certain  distressed  French  Emigrants  ;  Re- 
port that  they  have  endeavoured  to  fulfil  the  benevolent  views  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, by  personally  distributing  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  Dollars,  granted  for 
that  purpose,  in  money,  wood,  clothing  and  other  necessaries  to  about  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  necessitous  French  People,  as  by  the  annexed  Schedule  ;  many 
of  whom  were  old,  and  some  of  them  lame,  blind,  sick,  or  otherwise  unable  to 
support  themselves. 

"  It  was  a  very  seasonable  relief  to  them  during  the  last  winter,  and  spring, 
for  which  many  of  them  have  expressed  their  gratitude,  on  leaving  the  Conti- 
nent to  return  to  their  own  country.  Others  remain,  endeavouring  to  habituate 
themselves  to  our  language,  customs  and  modes  of  life  ;  of  whom  a  number 
will,  we  hope  in  future  be  able  to  gain  an  honest  livelihood,  with  but  little 
assistance  ;  yet  some  worthy  Individuals  will  probably  continue  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  the  aid  of  charity. 

"Signed  in  Philadelphia,  the  5th  day  of  November,  1796. 

"Samuel  P.  Griffiths, 
"  Rob.  Ralston, 
"  Godfrey  Haga, 
"Joseph  Pansom, 
"Joseph  Lownes." 
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curence  has  been  preserved  so  far  as  is  known ;  tradition 
only  has  dealt  with  it,  and  that  says  many  of  these  people 
were  landed  there  and  that  some  of  them  perished.  Some 
of  the  survivors  got  away  from  the  island.  A  woman  who 
remained  is  reported  to  have  married  a  negro. 

The  name  of  the  vessel  is  said  to  have  been  the  Palatine, 
but  perhaps  that  is  a  mere  supposition,  the  result  of  con- 
founding it  with  the  country  whence  these  unfortunates 
came.  The  fancy  of  the  poet  has  been  called  in  to  lend 
attractiveness  to  the  tale,  and  Whittier  tells  a  weird  story 
about  the  ship  Palatine  in  his  "  Tent  on  the  Beach."  Lis- 
ten to  his  melodious  verse  : 

"  And  old  men  mending  their  nets  of  twine, 
Talk  together  of  dream  and  sign, 
Talk  of  the  lost  ship  Palatine. 
****** 
"  The  ship  that  a  hundred  years  before, 
Freighted  deep  with  its  goodly  store, 
In  the  gales  of  the  equinox  went  ashore. 
****** 
"Into  the  teeth  of  death  she  sped: 
(May  God  forgive  the  hands  that  fed 
The  false  lights  over  the  rocky  head !) 
****** 
"And  then,  with  ghastly  shimmer  and  shine 
Over  the  rocks  and  the  seething  brine, 
They  burned  the  wreck  of  the  Palatine. 
****** 
81  And  still  on  many  a  moonless  night, 
From  Kingston  head  and  from  Montauk  light, 
The  spectre  kindles  and  burns  in  sight. 
*  *  *         *  *  * 

44  And  the  wise  Sound  skippers,  though  skies  be  fine, 
Reef  their  sails  when  they  see  the  sign 
Of  the  blazing  wreck  of  the  Palatine." 
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It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  ship  was  one  which, 
although  destined  for  Pennsylvania,  was  nevertheless  di- 
verted from  her  course  by  the  captain,  as  was  frequently 
done  for  improper  purposes,  and  that  the  disaster,  whatever 
its  character,  was  the  result  of  ignorance  of  the  coast  on 
his  part. 


a  "dutch  oven." 
This  was  placed  upon  the  hearth  and  live  coals  and  ashes  heaped  over  it. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

Pennsylvania  the  Favorite  Home  of  German  Immi- 
grants.—  What  Occurred  in  Massachusetts. —  The 
Germans  Especially  Adapted  to  the  Requirements 
of  Penn's  Province. —  Bishop  Berkeley's  Prevision. 

"  It  is  a  peculiarly  noble  work  rescuing  from  oblivion  those  who  deserve 
immortality,  and  extending  their  renown  at  the  same  time  that  we  advance 
our  own. " 

''Those  who  take  no  pride  in  the  achievements  of  their  ancestors,  near  or 
remote,  are  not  likely  to  accomplish  much  that  will  be  remembered  with 
pride  by  their  descendants." 
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ular  German  colon)r  at  Ger- 
mantown    down  until   1776, 
and  later,  Pennsylvania  was 
the  most  favored  of  all  the 
countries  in  America,  by  the 
German  immigrants.    There 
were  two   all-sufficient  rea- 
sons for  this.     First  was  the 
liberal  government  of  Penn's 
Province,    and    second    the 
illiberal  spirit  which  greeted 
SB       them  everywhere  else.     To 
%~~^       this  may  be  added  still  an- 
^Sie5       other,  the  character  of  the 
(69) 
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soil,  so  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  an  agricultural  people 
such  as  a  majority  of  these  colonists  were.  Then,  too,  as 
the  earliest  settlers  found  plenty  and  contentment  under 
liberal  laws,  they  were  not  slow  in  keeping  their  friends  and 
relatives  in  the  old  home  beyond  the  sea  informed  of  all  that 
had  happened  to  them.  These  favorable  accounts — for  in 
nearly  every  case  they  were  favorable — turned  the  incom- 
ing tide  in  the  same  direction.  Naturally,  these  people 
desired  to  go  where  their  friends  and  kindred  were,  or  if 
neither  of  these  had  preceded  them,  then  where  their  fel- 
low countrymen  were,  where  the  German  language  was 
spoken  and  where  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Father- 
land met  them  on  every  hand. 

Came  they  with  modest  wealth  or  came  they  steeped  in 
poverty  as  so  many  were,  they  could  at  least  expect  a  wel- 
come, nor  was  it  often  that  this  was  not  accorded  in  the 
fullest  possible  measure.  There  have  been  preserved  in 
many  families,  and  they  are  still  told  among  their  descend- 
ants, pleasant  tales  of  welcome  to  new  arrivals  by  those 
who  were  already  on  the  spot  and  comfortably  fixed.  The 
nearest  neighbors  to  the  new  squatter  may  have  lived  five 
or  ten  miles  away,  but  they  quickly  gathered  about  the 
new  comer  and  aided  him  in  the  construction  of  his  humble 
log  dwelling,  and  in  putting  out  such  grain  and  vegetables 
as  the  season  would  allow.  Often  a  cow  and  other  domestic 
animals  were  bestowed  by  a  well-to-do  neighbor,  and  in 
this  way  the  early  hardships  and  needs  were  relieved 
until  the  settler  was  in  a  measure  prepared  to  take  care  of 
himself  and  family.  Could  these  charitable  and  neigh- 
borly deeds  be  looked  for  from  men  of  alien  races  and 
tongues?  No,  but  the  German  heart  beat  true,  and  never 
made  a  nobler  record  than  that  which  was  recorded  to  its 
credit  in  the  wilds  of  Pennsylvania  nigh  two  hundred  years 
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ago.  It  was,  therefore,  not  mere  chance  that  directed  this, 
the  most  remarkable  migration  of  the  last  century.  It 
followed  along  lines  that  we  can  easily  understand  to-day, 
and  wherever  else  credit  may  be  due,  it  is  undeniable 
that  the  first  impulse  came  from  William  Penn  himself, 
and  that  as  a  law  giver,  a  commonwealth  builder  and  as  a 
Man,  he  clearly  stands  before  us  as  the  grandest  character 
that  ever  landed  upon  the  shores  of  the  New  World. 

A  single  life  measures  but  a  span  in  the  life  of  a  nation, 
therefore  it  was  not  given  to  William  Penn  to  witness  the 
splendor  of  his  success  in  commonwealth  building.  He 
died  long  before  his  scheme  of  German  immigration 
reached  even  the  promise  of  its  later  development.  But  yet 
it  was  granted  to  him  to  enjoy  something  of  the  satisfaction 
and  pride  that  comes  to  the  man  of  great  plans  and  ideas, 
when  even  the  limited  present  projects  its  brightness  into 
the  coming  years,  filling  the  future  with  its  radiance. 
Well  could  he  exclaim,  with  true  modesty,  and  with  honest 
exultation:  "I  must  without  vanity,  say,  I  have  led  the 
greatest  colony  into  America  that  ever  any  man  did  upon  a 
private  credit,  and  the  most  prosperous  beginnings  that 
ever  were  in  it,  are  to  be  found  among  us."30  With  the  eye 
of  faith  he 

"  — Dipt  into  the  future  far  as  human  eye  could  see; 
Saw  the  vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder  that  would  be." 

William  Penn  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  Governors  of 
New  York  and  other  nearby  States  were  not  the  only  per- 
sons who  made  efforts  to  secure  these  immigrants.  During 
the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  some  of  the  large 
landed  proprietors  in  the  New  England  colonies  were  intent 
on  the  same  game.     They  sent  agents  across  the  Atlantic, 


30  Penn  to  Lord  Halifax,  in  Watson's  Annals  of  Pennsylvania,  p.  19. 
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who  fairly  flooded  the  Palatinate  and  other  German  prov- 
inces with  hand-bills  and  other  documents  to  encourage  im- 
migration into  that  region.  Nor  were  their  efforts  unsuc- 
cessful. A  number  of  small  colonies  were  persuaded  to 
come  over,  and  they  were  settled  along  the  bleak  seacoast. 
But  the  unkindly  climate,  added  to  the  sterility  of  the  soil, 
and  in  some  cases  also  fraudulent  titles  to  their  lands,  soon 
had  the  effect  of  driving  them  away,  they  finding  more 
congenial  homes  in  the  Middle   and   Southern  Colonies. 

It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  the  Germans  were  preemi- 
nently such  settlers  as  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  needed. 
From  the  earliest  times  they  lived  in  the  forests  and  culti- 
vated the  soil.  One  of  the  greatest  of  the  Latin  historians 
has  told  us  that  none  of  the  German  nations  lived  in 
cities,  "  or  even  allow  contiguous  settlements.  They  dwelt 
scattered  and  separate,  as  a  spring,  a  meadow  or  a  grove 
might  chance  to  invite  them.  Their  villages  are  laid  out  in 
rows  of  adjoining  buildings,  but  every  one  surrounds  his 
house  with  a  vacant  space,  either  by  way  of  security 
against  fire,  or  through  ignorance  of  the  art  of  building. 
For  indeed  they  are  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  mortar  and 
tiles  and  for  every  purpose  employ  rude  misshapen  timber 
fashioned  with  no  regard  to  pleasing  the  eye."31  Caesar 
speaks  to  the  same  purpose,  and  says,  "they  think  it  the 
greatest  honor  to  a  nation  to  have  as  wide  an  extent  of  va- 
cant land  around  their  dominions  as  possible."32 

An  eminent  German  historian  has  said  that  the  overplus 
population  of  Germany  has  ever  emigrated ;  in  ancient 
times  for  the  purpose  of  conquering  foreign  powers  ;  in 
modern  times  for  that  of  serving  under  them.  In  the  days 
of  German  heroism,  her  conquering  hordes  spread  towards 


31  Tacitus,  Germania,  C.  16. 

32  Cesar,  Bell.  Gall.,  IV.,  3. 
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the  west  and  south.  During  the  Middle  Ages  her  mail- 
clad  warriors  took  an  easterly  direction  and  overran  the 
Slavonian  countries.  In  modern  times,  her  political  and 
religous  refugees  have  emigrated  in  scarcely  less  consider- 
able numbers  to  countries  far  more  distant,  but  in  the 
humble  garb  of  artificers  and  beggars,  the  Parias  of  the 
world.  Her  ancient  warriors  gained  undving  fame  and 
long  maintained  the  influence  and  the  rule  of  Germany  in 
foreign  lands.  Her  modern  emigrants  have  quitted  their 
native  country  unnoted,  and  as  early  as  the  second  genera- 
tion intermixed  with  the  people  among  whom  they  settled. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Germans  have  in  this  manner 
aided  in  aggrandizing  the  British  colonies,  while  Germany 
has  derived  no  benefit  from  the  emigration  of  her  sons. 
The  industry  and  honesty  for  which  the  German  wrorkmen 
are  remarkable  caused  some  Englishmen  to  enter  into  a 
speculation  to  procure  their  services  as  white  slaves.  The 
greatest  encouragement  was  accordingly  given  by  them  to 
emigration  from  Germany.33 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  sons  of  Ireland  came  to  the  New  World.  He 
had  all  the  culture  of  the  schools.  There  were  few  depart- 
ments of  learning  that  were  unfamiliar  to  him.  Best  of  all, 
his  heart  was  full  of  love  for  the  human  race,  for  he  caught 
his  inspiration  in  the  same  school  that  gave  the  world  men 
like  Locke  and  Penn  and  Hampden.  He  came  here  full  of 
high  hopes  and  the  most  exalted  ambition.  Unfortunately, 
his  schemes  for  the  uplifting  of  the  American  people,  from 
the  Red  Man  in  his  forest  home  to  the  refined  dweller 
in  the  cities,  were  not  realized,  and  George  Berkeley  re- 
turned to  Europe,  eventually  to  receive  a  bishopric  he  did 
not  covet.     But  the  heart  of  the  gentle  prelate  turned  with 

33  Menzel's  History  of  Germany,  Chap.  CCLXXIV. 
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•an  unquenchable  and  ever-living  love  to  the  green  fields, 
the  prosperous  villages,  and  to  the  happy  men  who  dwelt  in 
America.  Through  the  mists  of  the  future  he  thought  he 
saw  what  was  destined  to  transpire  in  that  land  of  his 
affection  in  the  years  that  were  still  to  come,  and  when  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  came  upon  him,  he  wrote  words  that 
have  come  down  to  us,  their  music  reverberating  through 
the  corridors  of  time. 

44  In  happy  climes,  the  seat  of  innocence, 
Where  nature  guides,  and  virtue  rules ; 
Where  men  shall  not  impose  for  truth  and  sense 
The  pedantry  of  courts  and  schools : — 

"There  shall  be  sung  another  golden  age,— 
The  rise  of  empire  and  of  arts, — 
The  good  and  great  inspiring  epic  rage — 
The  wisest  heads  and  noblest  hearts. 

14  Not  such  as  Europe  breeds  in  her  decay; 
Such  as  she  bred  when  fresh  and  young, 
When  heavenly  flame  did  animate  her  clay, 
By  future  poets  shall  be  sung. 

"Westward  the  cause  of  empire  takes  its  way. 
The  first  four  acts  already  past, 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day. 
Time's  noblest  offspring  is  the  last." 

Is  it  too  much  to  say  to-day  that  the  hopes  of  William  Penn 
and  the  prophetic  visions  of  the  poet-Bishop  have  already 
had  their  realization?  Is  not  Pennsylvania  at  this  very 
hour  the  grandest  colony  ever  founded  in  the  New  World. 
Which  surpasses  her?  Which  equals  her?  Does  she  not 
stand  peerless,  an  empire  Republic,  largely  the  result  of 
this  German  immigration? 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

A  Glance  at  the  Quarrels  between  the  Proprietary 
Governors  and  the  Legislatures. —  It  was  not  the 
Political  "Golden  Age"  to  which  we  sometimes  Re- 
fer with  so  much  Pride  and  Pleasure. 

"In  Deutsche  Eichenforste, 
Auf  Berge,  lioch  und  griin 
Zu  frischen  Au'n  der  Donau 
Zog  mich  das  Heimweh  hin." 

"  Wie  wird  es  in  den  f  rem  den  Waldern 
Euch  nach  der  Heimathberge  griin, 
Nach  Deutschlands  gelben  Weizenfeldern, 
Nach  seinen  Rebenhiigeln  ziehn." 
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H  GREAT  deal  is  said 
and  read  in  these  latter 
days  of  the  golden  age  of 
our  provincial  times.  The 
present  generation  is  told  to 
refer  to  that  idyllic  period  as 
a  time  and  when  the  golden 
rule  was  the  reigning  law 
among  men,  to  contrast  it 
with  the  spirit  of  legislative 
strife,  contention   and  corruption  which  we   are  told  hold 
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sway  to-day.  The  myth  has  done  duty  for  many  a  year 
and  those  who  are  content  to  take  things  at  second  hand, 
accept  and  believe  it.  But  that  golden  colonial  period  de- 
rives its  fine  reputation  from  the  glamor  the  passing  genera- 
tions of  men  have  thrown  upon  it.  Let  the  student  care- 
fully study  the  Colonial  Records  and  the  First  Series  of 
Pennsylvania  Archives,  and  he  will  have  his  mind  promptly 
disabused  of  these  pleasing  ideas.  The  trouble  began  even 
before  the  death  of  Penn  and  it  was  continued  between 
nearly  all  the  succeeding  Governors  and  the  Assemblies 
until  the  Proprietary  rights  were  extinguished  by  the  Rev- 
olution. No,  quarrels  between  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive departments  of  our  fair  Province  of  Pennsylvania  were 
a  constantly  recurring  affair,  and  often  were  anything  but 
beneficial  to  the  inhabitants. 

This  fact  is  recalled  now  to  exemplify  a  case  where  it 
resulted  in  the  neglect  to  do  a  very  necessary  thing,  which 
both  the  Governor  and  the  Assembly  seemed  anxious  to  do, 
but  which  through  their  obstinacy  and  recriminations,  was 
long  delayed.  The  need  of  a  hospital  or  lazaretto  for  the 
reception  of  immigrants  and  others  who  came  to  Philadel- 
phia on  pest-infected  vessels,  was  recognized  long  before 
action  was  taken  to  establish  one.  Not  only  did  the  Ger- 
man residents  of  Philadelphia  urge  it,  but  English  sub- 
jects also.  In  1738  the  influence  brought  to  bear  on  Gov- 
ernor Thomas  was  so  strong  that  at  a  Council  meeting  held 
on  January  2d  of  the  above  mentioned  year,  he  made  an 
address,  in  which  among  other  things  he  highly  compli- 
mented the  German  immigrants  and  declared  the  progress 
and  prosperity  of  the  Province  was  largely  due  to  their  in- 
dustry and  thrift.  He  further  said:  "The  condition,  in- 
deed, of  such  as  arrived  here  lately  has  given  a  very  just 
alarm ;  but  had  you  been  provided  with  a  Pest  House  or 
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Hospital,  in  a  proper  Situation,  the  Evils  which  have  been 
apprehended  might,  under  God,  have  been  entirely  pre- 
vented. The  Law  to  Prevent  Sickly  Vessels  from  coming 
into  this  Government,  has  been  strictly  put  in  Execution  by 
me.  A  Physician  has  been  appointed  to  visit  those  Vessels, 
and  the  Masters  obliged  to  land  such  of  the  Passengers  as 
were  sick,  at  a  distance  from  the  City,  and  to  convey  them 
at  their  own  Expence,  to  Houses  in  the  Country  convenient 
for  their  Reception.  More  could  not  have  been  done  with- 
out inhumanly  exposing  great  Numbers  to  perish  on  board 
the  Ships  that  brought  them.  This  accident,  I  cannot 
doubt,  wrill  induce  you  to  make  a  Provision  against  the  like 
for  the  future."34 

Owing,  however,  to  the  causes  just  alluded  to,  the  As- 
sembly ignored  the  Governor's  suggestion  about  providing 
a  hospital  for  sick  immigrants,  and  the  records  make  no 
further  mention  of  the  matter  until  the  26th  of  January, 
1741,  when  the  Governor  laid  before  J;he  Council  the  fol- 
lowing address  or  message  which  he  said  he  had  sent  to 
the  General  Assembly,  viz  : 

"  Gentlemen  : 

"Several  of  the  most  substantial  Germans  now  In- 
habitants of  this  Province,  have  joined  in  a  petition  to  me, 
setting  forth  in  Substance,  That  for  want  of  a  Convenient 
House  for  the  reception  of  such  of  their  Countrymen  as, 
on  their  Arrival  here,  laboured  under  Diseases  Contracted 
in  a  long  Voyage,  they  were  obliged  to  continue  on  board 
the  Ships  which  brought  them,  where  they  could  not  get 
either  Attendance  or  Conveniences  suitable  to  their  Condi- 
tion, from  whence  many  have  lost  their  Lives ;  And  pray- 
ing that  I  would  recommend  to  the  Assembly  the  Erecting 

34  Colonial  Records,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  315. 
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of  a  proper  Building  at  the  public  Expence,  not  only  to  ac- 
commodate such  as  shall  arrive  hereafter  under  the  same 
Circumstances,  but  to  prevent  the  future  Importation  of 
Diseases  into  this  City,  which  has  more  than  once  felt  the 
fatal  Effects  of  them. 

"The  numbers  of  People  which  I  observed  came  into 
this  Province  from  Ireland  &  Germany,  pointed  out  to  me 
the  necessity  of  an  Hospital  or  Pest  House,  soon  after  my 
arrival  here;  (August,  1738.)  and  in  1738  I  recommended 
it  to  the  Assembly  of  that  year,  who  seemed  so  far  from 
disapproving  it.  that  they  gave  me  hopes  of  building  one 
so  soon  as  the  Circumstances  of  the  Province  should 
admit.  I  very  heartily  wish  for  the  sake  of  such  ffamilys, 
Inhabitants  of  this  City,  as  suffered  in  the  late  Mortality 
by  the  Loss  of  some  who  were  their  Chief  Support,  and 
will  therefore  feel  it  for  Years  to  come,  and  on  account  of 
the  Irish  &  German  Strangers,  that  it  had  indeed  been 
done  as  soon  as  the  Circumstances  of  the  Province  did 
admit  of  it.  But  as  it  can  profit  nothing  to  bewail  Evils 
past,  I  hope  you  will  now  make  the  proper  Use  of  them  by 
doing  all  in  your  Power  to  Prevent  the  like  for  the  time  to 
come. 

"  I  am  not  insensible  that  some  look  with  jealous  Eyes 
upon  the  yearly  concourse  of  Germans  to  this  Province, 
but  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  see  it  in  a  different 
Light,  and  have  therefore  given  great  Encouragement  by 
a  late  Act  to  all  such  foreign  Protestants  as  shall  settle  in 
his  Majesty's  Dominions ;  And  indeed  every  Man  who 
well  Considers  this  Matter  must  allow  that  every  indus- 
trious Laborer  from  Europe,  is  a  real  addition  to  the  wealth 
of  this  Province,  and  that  the  Labor  of  every  foreigner 
in  particular  is  almost  so  much  clear  Gain  to  our  Mother 
Country. 
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M  I  hope  I  need  not  take  up  more  of  your  or  my  own 
Time  to  convince  you  that  what  is  now  again  recommended 
is  both  for  the  interest  of  the  Province  and  the  Health  of 
this  City.  Evils  felt  are  the  most  convincing  Arguments. 
I  shall  only  add,  that  as  Christians  and  as  Men,  we  are 
obliged  to  make  a  Charitable  Provision  for  the  sick 
Stranger,  and  not  by  Confining  him  to  a  Ship,  inhumanly 
expose  him  to  fresh  Miserys  when  he  hopes  that  his  Suf- 
ferings are  soon  to  be  mitigated.  Nothing  but  the  build- 
ing an  Hospital  or  Pest  House  in  a  proper  situation  can,  in 
my  Opinion,  be  a  suitable  Charity  or  an  Effectual  security 
for  the  future,  more  especially  as  the  Country  people  are 
grown  so  apprehensive  of  the  Disease  that  they  will  not 
be  persuaded  to  admit  the  infected  into  their  Houses." 

To  the  foregoing  message,  every  word  of  which  was 
true,  the  Assembly  returned  the  following  answer : 

"  A  Message  to  the  Governor  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

"  May  it  please  the  Governor  : 

"As  great  numbers  of  People  from  Ireland  &  Ger- 
many are  yearly  imported  into  this  Province,  some  of 
whom  have  been  affected  with  Malignant  &  Dangerous 
Distempers,  it  is  Evident  to  Us  that  a  convenient  House  to 
accommodate  such  as  shall  hereafter  arrive  under  the  like 
Circumstances,  may  be  of  great  Use  to  them,  and  a  means 
to  prevent  the  spreading  of  infectious  Distempers  among 
Us,  the  Effects  of  which  the  City  of  Philadelphia  has 
lately  felt,  altho'  we  think  a  due  Execution  of  the  Laws 
might  in  part  have  prevented  them.  How  this  failure  hap- 
pened, at  whose  Door  it  ought  to  lye,  and  the  Means  of 
preventing  it  for  the  future,  we  shall  take  another   Occa- 
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sion  to  Consider,   and  therefore  we  wave  further  Notice 
of  it  here. 

"When  the  Governor  was  pleased  to  recommend  the 
Building  an  Hospital  or  Pest-house  to  the  Assembly  in 
the  Year  1738,  it  was  thought  too  great  an  undertaking 
for  the  Circumstances  we  were  then  in ;  and  if  it  be  Con- 
sidered that  the  Province  hath  since  been  at  great  and  un- 
usual Expences,  we  think  it  may  justly  be  said  that  the 
State  of  the  Public  Treasure  neither  at  present  nor  at  any 
time  since  the  year  1738  hath  been  in  a  much  better  Con- 
dition for  such  an  Undertaking  than  it  was  at  that  time. 
Nevertheless,  as  it  will  not  only  be  Charitable  to  Strangers 
who  may  hereafter  come  among  us  in  the  distressed  Cir- 
cumstances before  mentioned,  but  also  of  benefit  to  the  in- 
habitants of  this  Province,  we  are  therefore  determined  to 
take  this  Matter  into  Consideration,  and  to  direct  a  plan  to 
be  proposed  and  an  Estimate  made  of  the  Money  which 
would  be  requisite  for  the  Building  and  yearly  maintenance 
of  such  an  Hospital,  to  be  laid  before  Us  at  our  next  Sit- 
ting. In  the  mean  Time,  as  it  is  a  Matter  of  Consider- 
able Importance,  we  may  have  the  Opportunity  of  Know- 
ing more  generally  the  Minds  of  our  Constituents,  and  it 
will  give  such  of  them  as  shall  think  it  lit  an  Opportunity 
of  applying  to  us  touching  the  necessity  of  such  a  Build- 
ing, and  the  Manner  of  doing  it  which  may  render  it  most 
useful  &  least  burthensome  to  the  Province ;  And  on  the 
whole  we  may  the  better  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  part 
it  will  become  Us  to  act  in  the  xAffair. 

"  Who  they  are  that  look  with  jealous  Eyes  on  the  Ger- 
mans the  Governor  has  not  been  pleased  to  inform  Us, 
nor  do  we  know ;  Nothing  of  the  kind  can  justly  be  at- 
tributed to  Us,  or  any  preceeding  Assembly  to  our  knowl- 
edge ;   On  the  Contrary,  the  Legislature  of  this  Province, 
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before  the  late  Provision  made  in  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britian,  have  generally,  on  application  made  to  them,  ad- 
mitted the  Germans  to  partake  of  the  Privileges  enjoyed 
by  the  King's  natural  born  Subjects  here,  and  as  we  look 
upon  the  protestant  part  of  them  in  general  to  be  Laborius, 
Industrious  people,  we  shall  cheerfully  perform  what  may 
reasonably  be  expected  from  Us  for  the  benefit  of  those  al- 
ready among  Us,  and  such  who  may  hereafter  be  imported. 
"  Signed  by  Order  of  the  House. 

"John  Kinsey, 
"Speaker." 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  foregoing  reply  is  so  much 
petty  quibbling,  intended  to  excuse  the  non-performance 
of  a  duty,  for  neglect  of  which  there  really  was  no  excuse. 
But  Governor  Thomas  was  a  good  politician,  had  as  good 
a  command  of  the  English  language  as  the  members  of  the 
Legislature,  and  above  all  had  the  right  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. Pie  promptly  sent  that  body  a  rejoinder  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  January  8th,  in  the  following  words  : 

"  Gentlemen  : 

"  I  am  not  a  little  pleased  to  find  by  your  Message  of 
Yesterday,  that  you  agree  to  the  necessity  of  building  a 
Pest  House  for  the  reception  of  Sick  strangers,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  Spreading  of  infectious  Diseases  they  may  happen 
to  have  Contracted  in  their  Voyage  hither,  and  I  cannot 
allow  myself  to  doubt  of  your  taking  a  speedy  &  proper 
Means  for  the  Completion  of  so  charitable  a  Work. 

"Whilst  the  German  petitioners  complain  that  many 
have  lost  their  Lives  by  being  confined  to  the  ships,  you 
express  your  Dissatisfaction  that  the  Laws  have  not  been 
Executed  ;  that  is,  I  suppose,  that  sick  passengers  were  not 
confined  to  the  Ships.     A  former  Assembly  however,  com- 
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posed  of  many  of  the  same  Members  with  the  present,  after 
the  very  same  Measures  taken  as  to  me,  were  pleased  to 
tell  me  in  their  address  '  That  they  had  a  grateful  sense  of 
my  Care  in  putting  in  Execution  the  Law  for  preventing 
Sickly  vessels  from  coming  into  this  Government'  But  all 
I  say  or  do  now  must  be  wrong.  The  Resolutions  of  the 
last  Assembly  on  this  Matter  sufficiently  explain  to  me 
what  is  meant  by  '  taking  another  occasion  to  consider  at 
whose  Door  the  late  sickness  in  Philadelphia  ought  to  lie.' 
I  shall  be  glad  to  see  your  attempt  to  justify  what  was  in- 
sinuated &  assumed  in  those  Resolves :  Accusations  & 
Complaints  are  no  new  things  to  me,  but  thanks  to  my  In- 
tegrity they  have  been  so  far  from  doing  me  a  prejudice 
that  they  have  shown  me  to  his  Majesty  &  his  Ministers  in 
a  Light  more  advantageous  than  I  could  otherwise  have 
expected  ;  ffor  this  favor  tho'  not  designed  as  such,  Gen- 
tlemen, I  thank  you. 

u  If  I  do  not  strictly  adhere  to  form  in  imputing  to  you 
what  was  done  by  the  two  preceeding  Assembly's  I  hope 
you  will  excuse  me,  for  as  you  are  nine  in  ten  of  you  the 
same  Members,  I  do  not  know  how  to  separate  your  actions 
from  your  Persons. 

"I  cannot  but  differ  with  you  (which  I  am  sorry  is  too 
often  the  Case)  in  the  State  of  the  Public  Treasury 
since  1738,  for  the  Public  accounts  in  my  Opinion  Show 
that  the  Province  has  at  no  point  of  Time  since  been 
unable  to  Erect  the  proposed  Building  ;  you  have,  I  con- 
fess, been  at  some  unusual  Expence,  but  I  cannot  call  it 
great  as  you  do,  since  £1,500  out  of  the  £2,500  said  to  be 
Expended  has  been  stopt  out  of  my  support.  I  know  of 
no  other  call  Upon  the  Province  since  for  an  Unusual  Ex- 
pence.  If  you  have  generously  and  out  of  Compassion 
for  the  Sufferings  of  your  Subjects   in   Britain   remitted 
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£3,000  to  your  Agent  for  their  Relief,  I  conclude  you  were 
well  able  to  Spare  it,  And  that  otherwise  you  would  not 
have  done  it. 

"  Either  the  Memory  of  some  of  your  Body  who  were 
members  in  1738,  must  have  failed  them  very  much ;  or 
their  Sentiments  of  the  Importation  of  foreigners  are,  for 
very  Substantial  Reasons,  much  alter'd  ;  ffor,  not  to  dwell 
upon  a  small  Instance  of  the  assembly's  Displeasure  to 
me  at  that  Time  for  saying  a  little  too  much  of  the  Indus- 
try of  the  Germans,  I  refer  you  to  the  Minutes  for  the  As- 
sembly's address  to  the  Proprietor  in  1738,  to  convince  you 
that  what  I  said  of  their  having  been  looked  upon  with 
Jealous  Eyes  by  some,  was  not  altogether  without  founda- 
tion.    What  follows  may  be  found  in  that  address : 

"  And  this  House  will,  in  a  proper  Time,  readily  join 
with  the  Governor  in  any  Act  that  may  be  judged  neces- 
sary, as  well  for  protecting  the  property  of  the  Proprietors 
and  others  from  such  unjust  Intrusions  for  the  future  and 
for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  Government,  as 
for  Guarding  against  the  Dangers  which  may  arise  from 
the  great  Sz  frequent  Importation  of  fforeigners."35 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  this  quarrel  between  the 
Governor  and  the  Assembly  any  further.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  eight  days  later  the  Assembly  replied  to  the  last  quoted 
communication  of  the  Governor  in  a  screed  nearly  thrice 
as  long,  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  traverse  the  latter's 
very  effective  and  convincing  homethrusts. 

It  appears  that  a  Dr.  Groeme  had  for  many  years,  more 
than  twenty,  by  appointment  of  an  earlier  Governor  and 
the  consent  of  the  Provincial  Council,  visited  unhealthy 
vessels.     About  this  time  he   presented  a  bill  reading  as 


35  From  the  Minutes  of  the  Provincial  Council,  in  Colonial  Records,  Vol.  IV.. 
PP.  57o-57i- 
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follows:  "  To  going  on  Board  Visiting  &  reporting  to 
his  Honour,  the  Governor,  the  State  and  Condition  as  to 
'Sickness  &  Health  of  six  Palatine  vessels,  and  one  with 
Negroes  from  South  Carolina,  at  a  Pistole  each,  £9.  16s." 
Of  course  the  Assembly  found  fault :  there  was  no  expla- 
nation of  the  service  rendered  ;  the  names  of  the  ships 
were  not  given,  there  was  no  evidence  they  were  infected  ; 
so  the  House  would  not  approve  the  bill.  It  turned  up 
again  in  the  following  year  accompanied  by  another  bill 
for  £8.  8s.,  but  without  the  desired  explanations.  Finally 
he  was  allowed  £10  in  payment  of  both.  After  that  he 
refused  to  serve  any  longer,  and  Dr.  Lachany  and  some 
other  doctors,  no  doubt  moved  by  professional  etiquette, 
also  refused  to  act  in  this  capacity,  and  the  result  was  an- 
other war  of  words  between  the  Governor  and  his  unman- 
ageable Assembly.  The  latter  body  drew  up  and  passed 
a  series  of  resolutions,  the  first  one  of  which  read  as  fol- 
lows :  "  That  for  the  Governor  &  Council  to  draw  in 
Question,  arrange  &  Censure  the  proceedings  of  the 
Representatives  of  the  ffreemen  of  this  Province  in  As- 
sembly met,  after  the  x\djournment  of  such  Assembly,  is 
assuming  to  themselves  a  power  the  Law  hath  not  intrusted 
them  with,  is  illegal,  unwarrantable,  a  high  breach  of  their 
Privileges,  and  of  Dangerous  Example.",36  With  the  dis- 
charge of  this  Parthian  shot  we  shall  leave  these  belig- 
erents,  who  kept  up  their  quarrels  for  a  long  time  after 
with  all  their  original  impetuosity. 

The  outcome  of  this  quarrel  was,  however,  that  in  1742, 
Fisher's  Island  was  purchased  for  the  sum  of  £1,700  by  a 
Committee  who  were  to  hold  the  estate  in  trust.  This 
island  contained  three  hundred  and  forty-two  acres,  and 
was  situated  near  the  junction  of  the  Schuylkill  with  the 


36  Colonial  Records,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  523. 
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Delaware,  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  near  its 
mouth.  The  name  Fisher's  Island  was  taken  from  the 
man  who  owned  it.  The  named  was  changed  to  Province 
Island,  and  later  to  State  Island.  There  were  some  build- 
ings on  it  at  the  time  and  these  were  utilized  as  hospitals. 
Fines  were  imposed  upon  any  one  harboring  a  person 
who  had  been  ordered  to  the  Island.  In  January,  1750, 
the  Assembly  appropriated  £1,000  to  erect  a  pest  house.37 

Sometimes  when  the  passengers  on  an  arriving  ship 
were  afflicted  with  a  severe  disorder,  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  land,  but  were  compelled  to  remain  on  board  the 
close  quarters  of  the  infected  vessel,  a  practice  which  it 
may  be  supposed  did  not  contribute  much  to  their  speedy 
restoration  to  health.35 

Under  date  of  October  27,  1738,  Lloyd  Zachary  and 
Th.  Bond,  physicians,  presented  a  certificate  to  the  colonial 
council  to  the  following  effect:  "  We  have  carefully  ex- 
amined the  state  of  health  of  the  marines  and  passengers 
on  board  of  the  ship  St.  Andrew,  Captain  Steadman,  from 
Rotterdam,  and  found  a  great  number  laboring  under  a 
malignant,  eruptive  fever,  and  are  of  the  opinion,  they  can- 
not, for  some  time,  be  landed  in  town  without  the  danger 
of  infecting  the  inhabitants." 

Again:  "The  foreigners,  in  number  49,  imported  in 
the   ship  Francis    and   Elizabeth,   Captain    Beach,   being 


37  Watson's  Annals  of  Philadelphia,  Vol.  III.,  p.  333. 

"The  crowded  condition  of  emigrant  ships  both  from  Germany  and  Ireland 
had  frequently  received  the  attention  of  the  Legislature.  The  landing-  of  the 
sick  was  forbidden,  but  for  a  long  time  no  adequate  provision  was  made  for 
their  care.  But  in  1741  an  island  of  342  acres,  subsequently  called  Province 
Island,  lying  at  the  confluence  of  the  Schuylkill  with  the  Delaware,  was  pur- 
chased and  a  lazaretto  established,  where  such  were  landed.  *  *  *  Strange  to 
say,  no  provision  was  made  for  their  support.  The  expense  was  chargeable  to 
the  importers  and  ship  captains-,  who  had  their  recourse  against  the  effects  of 
the  immigrants." — Gordon's  History  of  Pennsylvania,  pp.  237-238. 

38  Colonial  Records,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  306. 
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sickly,  were  not  permitted  to  be  landed.  Likewise  the 
foreigners,  in  number  53,  imported  in  the  ship  Rachel, 
Captain  Armstrong,  were  so  sickly  that  it  was  thought 
dangerous  to  suffer  them  to  land  altogether ;  whereupon 
the  sick  were  ordered  to  be  separated  from  the  well,  and 
such  as  recovered,  with  the  well  were  to  be  qualified  oc- 
casionally."39 

39  Colonial  Records,  Vol.  V.,  p.   410. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Early  Demand  of  the  Germans  for  Naturalization. 
—  Request  Denied,  but  Granted  Later. —  How  They 
Spread  over  all  the  Land  and  became  the  Shield 
and  Bulwark  of  the  Quakers  by  Guarding  the  Fron- 
tiers AGAINST  THE  INDIANS. 


From  Delaware's  and  Schuylkill's  gleam, 
Away  where  Susquehanna  twines, 

And  out  o'er  Allegheny's  stream 
In  places  distant  fell  their  lines." 

By  river  and  by  fountain, 

Where'er  they  touched  this  strand  ; 
In  wood  and  vale  and  mountain, 

They  found  a  fatherland. 


HS  has  already  been  stated 
the  great  and  persistent 


influx  of  Germans  alarmed 
the  Provincial  Assembly, 
which  at  that  early  period 
was  composed  almost  exclu- 
sively of  British  born  sub- 
jects. Several  efforts  to  se- 
cure naturalization  met  with 
much  coldness.  Their  in- 
dustry and  abstention  from  politics  were  well  known,  but 
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failed  to  remove  the  existing  jealousy.  As  early  as  1721, 
Palatines,  who  had  long  been  residents  in  the  Province, 
applied  for  the  privileges  of  naturalization,  but  their  claims 
were  quietly  ignored  until  1724,  when  permission  was 
granted  to  bring  in  a  bill,  conditionally  however,  that  each 
applicant  should  obtain  from  a  justice  of  the  peace  a  cer- 
tificate of  the  value  of  their  property  and  the  nature  of  their 
religious  faith. 

A  bill  carrying  the  foregoing  provisions  was  passed  and 
laid  before  the  Governor  in  1725,  but  was  returned  by  him 
without  his  approval,  on  the  ground  that  in  a  country 
where  English  law  and  liberty  prevailed,  a  scrutiny  into 
the  private  conversation  and  faith  of  the  citizens,  and  es- 
pecially into  the  value  of  their  estates  was  a  measure  at 
once  unjust  in  its  character  and  establishing  a  dangerous 
precedent.  The  House  yielded  to  the  Governor's  reason- 
ing and  the  bill  was  withdrawn.  But  the  Palatines  became 
more  urgent  for  the  privileges  of  citizenship  as  they  saw  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  defer  their  re- 
quest, doubtless  apprehending  that  sinister  motives  con- 
trolled the  action  of  the  Assembly. 

In  1729  the  question  was  once  more  brought  up  and  the 
following  bill  was  introduced.  It  was  passed  on  October 
14,  1729,  and  received  the  assent  of  Governor  Gordon  : 

Whereas,  By  encouragement  given  by  the  Honorable 
William  Penn,  Esq.,  late  Proprietary  and  Governor  of  the 
province  of  Pennsylvania,  and  by  permission  of  his  Maj- 
esty, King  George  the  First,  of  blessed  memory,  and  his 
predecessors,  Kings  and  Queens  of  England,  &c,  divers 
Protestants,  who  were  subjects  to  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, a  Prince  in  amity  with  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain, 
transported  themselves  and  estates  into  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania,  between  the  years  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
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dred  and  eighteen ;  and  since  they  came  hither  have  con- 
tributed very  much  to  the  enlargement  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, and  to  the  raising  and  improving  sundry  commodi- 
ties fit  for  the  markets  of  Europe,  and  have  always  behaved 
themselves  religiously  and  peaceably,  and  have  paid  a  due 
regard  to  the  laws  and  Government  of  this  province ; 
And  whereas,  many  of  said  persons,  to  wit,  Martin 
Meylin,  Hans  Graaf  and  others,  all  of  Lancaster  county, 
in  the  said  province,  in  demonstration  of  their  affection 
and  zeal  for  his  present  Majesty's  person  and  Government, 
qualified  themselves  by  taking  the  qualification,  and  sub- 
scribing the  declaration  directed  to  be  taken  and  subscribed 
by  the  several  acts  of  parliament,  made  for  the  security 
of  his  Majesty's  person  and  Government,  and  for  prevent- 
ing the  dangers  which  may  happen  by  Popish  Recusants, 
&c,  and  thereupon  have  humbly  signified  to  the  Governor 
and  Representatives  of  the  freemen  of  this  province,  in 
General  Assembly,  that  they  have  purchased  and  do  hold 
lands  of  the  proprietary,  and  others,  his  Majesty's  subjects 
within  this  province,  and  have  likewise  represented  their 
great  desire  of  being  made  partakers  of  those  privileges 
which  the  natural  born  subjects  of  Great  Britain  do  enjoy 
within  this  province  ;  and  it  being  just  and  reasonable, 
that  those  persons  who  have  bona  fide  purchased  lands, 
and  who  have  given  such  testimony  of  their  affection  and 
obedience  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  should  as  well  be 
secured  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  estates,  as  encouraged 
in  their  laudable  affection  and  zeal  for  the  English  consti- 
tution : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Hon.  Patrick  Gordon,  Esq.,  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  &c,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  freemen  of  the  said 
province,  in  General  Assembly  met,  and  by  the  authority 
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of  the  same,  that  (here  follow  the  names  of  one  hundred 
and  five  heads  of  German  families)  all  of  Lancaster  county, 
be,  and  shall  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes  deemed,  taken 
and  esteemed,  His  Majesty's  natural  born  subjects  of  this 
province  of  Pennsylvania,  as  if  they,  and  each  of  them  had 
been  born  within  the  said  province  ;  and  shall  and  may, 
and  even- one  of  them  shall  and  may,  within  this  province, 
take,  receive,  enjoy,  and  be  entitled  to  all  rights,  privi- 
leges and  advantages  of  natural  born  subjects,  as  fully, 
to  all  intents  and  constructions  and  purposes,  whatsoever, 
as  any  of  His  Majesty's  natural  born  subjects  of  this  prov- 
ince, can,  do,  or  ought  to  enjoy,  by  virtue  of  their  being 
His  Majesty's  natural  born  subjects  of  His  Majesty's  said 
province  of  Pennsylvania."40 

From  this  time  forward  long  lists  of  persons,  mostly  Ger- 
mans, however,  were  presented  to  the  Assembly,  asking 
that  the  petitioners  be  granted  the  privileges  of  naturaliza- 
tion and  citizenship.  As  we  are  nowhere  informed  that 
these  hard-working,  industrious  citizens  anywhere  turned 
in  and  kicked  the  Quaker  law  makers  out  of  their  places 
of  honor  and  profit,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  they  did 
all  they  promised  in  their  oaths  of  naturalization.  When 
the  troublesome  times  of  the  Revolution  came  along  none 
were  stauncher  in  their  support  of  the  Independence  of  the 
Colonies. 

From  the  following  endorsement  which  appears  on  the 
copy  of  an  act  passed  by  the  General  Assembly,  sitting 
from  October  14,  1738,  until  its  adjournment  on  May  1, 
1739,  naturalizing  a  large  number  of  Germans,  I  infer 
there  must  have  been  a  charge  for  naturalization  and  that 
considerable  revenue  was  derived  from  this  source  : 41 


40  Statutes  at  Large  of  Pennsylvania,  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  147-150. 

41  J.  I.  Mombert'S  History  of  Lancaster  County,  pp.  424-426. 
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Philadel'y,  the  18th  of  September. 
Then    received  of  Abraham  Witmer  the   sum   of   one 
pound  and  two  shillings  (and  one  pound  before)  which  is 
in  full  for  his  Naturalization.     I  say  received  by  me. 

Christian  Grassold, 

Collector. 

It  was  customary  to  take  the  immigrants  upon  disembar- 
kation to  the  Court  House  in  Philadelphia  to  be  qualified, 
but  this  practice  was  varied.  Sometimes  this  ceremony  oc- 
curred at  the  office  of  the  Mayor,  and  again  at  the  office  of 
some  attorney,  no  doubt  authorized  for  that  purpose.42 

The  names  of  the  incoming  Palatines  were  published  in 
the  Colonial  Records  from  September  21,  1727,  until  x\u- 
gust  30,  1736,  when  the  practice  was  discontinued. 

Where  Some  of  Them  Went. 
It  is  interesting  to  follow  these  people   after  reaching 
Pennsylvania.    The  little  colony  of  33  persons  who  planted 


CONESTOGA  TEAM   AND  WAGON. 


themselves  at  Germantown  under  the  headship  of  Francis 
Daniel  Pastorius,  in  1683,  was  slowly  augmented  during 
the  following  two  decades.    But  by  1702,  as  Judge  Penny- 


42See  note  in  Rrpp's  Thirty  Thousand  Names,  p.  47. 
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packer  tells  us,  they  began  to  penetrate  into  the  regions 
beyond  their  own  limited  domain.  The  acquisition  of  land 
seems  ever  to  have  been  a  prominent  characteristic  with  the 
Germans,  and  it  may  be  said  to  continue  to  this  very  hour. 
Even  then  the  spirit  of  speculation  was  rife  among  them. 
Their  early  cleared  farms  had  become  valuable.  There 
were  always  those  who,  having  money,  preferred  to  buy 
farms  from  which  the  heavy  timber  had  been  cleared  and 
on  which  good  buildings  were  erected.  The  prices  for 
wild  lands  were  so  reasonable  that  men  were  tempted  to 
sell  their  early  holdings  and,  with  the  aid  of  their  sturdy 
sons  and  daughters,  to  enter  upon  and  conquer  new  lands 
in  the  interior. 

Then,  too,  the  inflowing  tide  became  so  strong  that  there 
were  no  longer  lands  near  the  older  settlements  to  be 
taken  up,  and  they  were  perforce  compelled  to  move  far 
into  the  backwoods.  Lancaster  County,  Berks  County, 
Lebanon  County,  York  and  Dauphin,  Schuylkill,  Lehigh 
and  Northampton  all  heard  the  tread  of  the  invading  hosts. 

One  characteristic  of  these  German  immigrants  deserves 
especial  mention.  While  many  of  them  were  handicrafts- 
men, by  far  the  greater  number  wrere  bauern  —  farmers 
—  and  to  this  calling  they  at  once  betook  themselves.  In- 
deed, the  first  thing  upon  their  arrival  in  Philadelphia  was 
to  find  out  the  nearest  route  to  the  unsettled  lands  of  the 
Proprietary,  and  thither  they  betook  themselves  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  moment.  The  backwoods  had  no  terrors  for 
them.  As  a  race  of  tillers  of  the  soil,  they  were  well  aware 
that  the  character  of  the  timber  was  an  indication  of  the 
nature  of  the  ground  on  which  it  stood.  They  were  not 
afraid  to  wrork.  The  felling  of  the  trees  and  the  clearing 
of  the  land  neither  intimidated  nor  deterred  them  from 
locating  where  these  impediments  to  farming  were  great- 
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est.  The  fatness  of  the  land  they  knew  was  greatest 
where  trees  were  largest  and  stood  thickest.  The  mightiest 
forests  fell  at  the  resounding  blows  of  the  woodman's  axe, 
even  as  the  arch  enemy  of  mankind  shrunk  at  the  potent 
thrust  of  Ithurial's  spear.  Their  presence  was  manifested 
in  every  fertile  valley.  Wherever  a  cool  spring  burst  from 
the  earth,  on  every  green  hillside  and  in  the  depths  of  the 
forest,  their  modest  homes  appeared.  The  traditional  pol- 
icy of  the  Proprietary  Government  also  pushed  them  to 
the  frontiers  —  the  places  of  danger.  Let  the  truth  be  told, 
even  as  history  is  to-day  writing  it.  It  is  the  boast  of  the 
historian  that  so  mild  and  generous  was  the  dealing  of  the 
Quaker  with  the  aborigines  that  "not  a  drop  of  Quaker 
blood  was  ever  shed  by  an  Indian. 'M3  Shall  I  tell  why? 
It  was  because  the  belt  of  Quaker  settlement  was  enclosed 
in  a  circumference  described  by  a  radius  of  fifty  miles 
from  Penn's  city  on  the  Delaware.  Beyond  that  point 
came  the  sturdy  Germans,  the  Reformed,  the  Lutherans, 
the  Dunkers,  the  Mennonites  and  the  Moravians,  whose 
settlements  effectually  prevented  the  savages  from  spilling 
Quaker  blood.  Instead,  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife 
found  sheath  in  the  bodies  of  the  sturdy  children  of  the 
Palatinate.  Let  the  sacrificed  lives  of  more  than  three 
hundred  men,  women  and  children  from  the  Rhine  country, 
who  fell  along  the  Blue  Mountains  between  1754  and  1763, 
give  the  true  answer  to  the  Quaker  boast.44 

There  were  many  entire  settlements  throughout  eastern 
Pennsylvania  as  early  as  1750  where  no  language  but  the 
German  was  heard.  They  went  to  the  north,  the  south, 
and  to  the  west.  Soon  they  reached  the  Appalachian 
chain   of   mountains,    climbed    its  wooded   sides   and   de- 


43  Bancroft's  United  States,  Vol.  II.,  p.  383. 

44  Rupp's  Thirty  Thousand  Names,  p.  17. 
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bouched  into  the  wild  regions  beyond  until  the  Ohio  was 
in  sight.  But  on,  still  on,  went  that  resistless  armv  of 
Commonwealth-builders.  To-day  they  are  spread  over  the 
fairest  and  most  fertile  lands  of  the  great  West.  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  other  states, 
the  entire  continent  in  fact,  count  among  the  best  of  their 
citizens  the  men  who  went  out  of  Pennsylvania  with 
Luther's  bible  in  their  hands  and  the  language  of  Schiller 
and  Goethe  upon  their  lips.  Wherever  they  went  their 
fervent  but  unobtrusive  piety  went  with  them.  As  early 
as  1750  there  were  already  forty  well-established  German 
Reformed  and  thirty  Lutheran  congregations  in  Pennsyl- 
vania.45 Of  the  minor  church  organizations,  or  rather  of 
those  who  had  no  such  organizations,  "the  sect  people," 
like  the  Mennonites,  the  Dunkers,  Schwenkf elders  and 
many  more,  we  cannot  speak.  In  the  aggregate  they 
were  very  numerous  and  in  their  quiet  way  brought  credit 
on  their  country  and  on  their  lineage,  wherever  they  located 
themselves  :  and  all  that  was  said  of  them  at  that  early 
period  attaches  to  them  to-day. 

45 Oswald   Seidexsticker's  Bilder  aus  der  Dentsch-pennsylvanischen 
Geschichte,  Vol.  II.,  p.  254. 


CHAPTER   IX. 


The  German  Population  of  Pennsylvania  as  Estimated 
by  various  Writers  at  various  Epochs.  —  Often  Mere 
Guesses.  —  Better  Means  of  Reaching  close  Results 
now.  —  Some  Sources  of  Increase  not  Generally  Con- 
sidered. 

"Ay,  call  it  holy  ground, 

The  soil  where  first  they  trod  ; 
They  left  unstained  what  there  they  found 
Freedom  to  worship  God." 

O  mighty  oaks  centennial, 

On  field  and  fell  that  stand  ; 
Keep  watch  and  ward  perennial 

Above  that  faithful  band. 


tfEfeQW  many  Germans  came  to 
IU     Pennsylvania    during    the 


eighteenth  century?  That  query 
will  probably  occur  to  many  read- 
ers, because  it  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  all  the  questions  con- 
nected with  this  subject.  In  the 
absence  of  direct  and  indisputable 
evidence  every  effort  to  solve  the 
problem  must  of  necessity  be  in 
the  nature  of  an  approximation,  or 
if  you  will,  only  a  guess.     A  score  of  writers  have  tried 
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their  hands  at  the  problem,  and  their  guesses  are  as  various 
as  the  writers  themselves.  In  fact,  these  estimates  are 
hopelessly  discordant  and  some  of  them  are  here  given 
that  the  reader  may  understand  the  situation  and  exercise 
his  own  judgment  in  the  matter  from  the  evidence  that  has 
been  laid  before  him  in  the  course  of  this  narration. 

Sypher,  for  example,  says  "in  1727,  nearly  50,000  per- 
sons, mostly  Germans,  had  found  a  new  home  in  Pennsyl- 
vania," 46  which  I  venture  to  think  exaggerates  the  number 
at  that  time  so  far  as  the  Germans  are  concerned.  Dr. 
Charles  J.  Stille  has  estimated  the  population  of  the  State 
in  1740,  at  100,000,  and  he  adds,  "of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Province  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  were  Quakers,  about 
one-half  Germans  and  the  rest  emigrants  from  the  North 
of  Ireland."47  Governor  Thomas,  who  ought  to  be  good 
authority,  expressed  the  opinion  that  in  1747  the  population 
numbered  120,000  of  which  three-fifths  or  72,000  were 
Germans.  I  find  an  estimate  in  the  Colonial  Records,  on 
what  authority  is  not  stated,  which  gives  the  population  at 
220,000  in  1747  of  which  it  is  said  100,000  were  Germans. 
In  1763,  a  Committee  of  which  Benjamin  Franklin  was 
chairman,  reported  to  Parliament  that  30,000  laborers,  ser- 
vants and  redemptioners  had  come  into  the  Province 
within  twenty  years  and  yet  "the  price  of  labor  had  not 
diminished."48  This  is  an  interesting  fact  and  is  conclu- 
sive evidence  that  nothing  was  so  much  needed  in  the 
growing  Province  in  those  early  days  as  men  who  knew 
how  to  work  and  were  willing  to  do  so.  In  1776  Dr. 
Franklin's  estimate  was  160,000  colonists  of  whom  one- 
third  or  53,000  were  Germans,  one-third  Quakers  and  the 


46  Sypher'S  History  of  Pennsylvania,  p.  73. 

47  Stuxe'S  Life  and  Times  of  fohn  Dickinson,  pp.  46-47. 

48  Gordon's  History  of  Pennsylvania,  p.  273. 
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rest  of  other  nationalities.  Michael  Schlatter,  the  eminent 
missionary  and  organizer  in  the  Reformed  Church,  in 
1 75 1  gave  190,000  as  the  total  population  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, of  whom  one-third  or  63,000  were  Germans. 

Proud,  the  historian,  who  ought  to  be  a  very  competent 
authority,  estimated  the  entire  population  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1770  at  250,000,  with  the  Germans  as  one-third  of  that 
number  or  83,000.  Menzel,  in  his  history  of  Germany, 
informs  us  that  from  1770  to  1791,  twenty-four  immigrant 
ships  arrived  annually  at  Philadelphia,  without  reckoning 
those  that  landed  in  other  harbors.49  This  is  a  wholesale 
exaggeration  of  the  actual  facts.  This  statement  indicates 
the  arrival  of  more  than  500  ships  during  the  21  years 
mentioned.  We  know  that  is  more  than  the  total  recorded 
number  from  1727  to  1791.  From  1771  until  1775  there 
were  only  47  arrivals.  There  were  hardly  any  German 
arrivals  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  comparatively 
few  from  1783  until  1790.  We  know  there  were  only  114 
in  the  year  1789.  It  is  easy  for  historians  to  fall  into  error 
when  they  draw  on  their  fancy  for  their  facts.  According 
to  Ebeling,  the  German  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania  num- 
bered 144,660  in  the  year  1790. 50  Seidensticker  gives  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Province  in  1752  at  190,000,  of  which 
he  says  about  90,000  were  Germans.  The  Lutherans  in 
1731  are  supposed  to  have  numbered  about  17,000  and  the 
German  Reformed  i5,ooo.51  In  1742  the  number  of  Ger- 
mans was  given  at  100,000  by  Hirsching.52  Rev.  J.  B. 
Rieger  estimated  the  number  of  Germans  in  the  Province 
in  1733   at  15,000.     In  the   notes   to  the  Hallische  Nach- 


*'9  SffENZEl/S  History  of  Germany,  Vol.  III.,  Chap.  CCLXXIV. 

50  Ebeling,  Beschreibung  der  Erde,  Abtheilung,  Pennsylvanien. 

51  Oswald   Seidexsticker,   Geschichte  der  Deutschen   Gesellschaft  von 
Pennsylvanien,  S.  18. 

5-Hiksching,  Histor.  Liierar.  Handbuch  VI L,  230. 
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richten,  we  find  this:  "If  we  estimate  the  Germans  of 
Pennsylvania,  at  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  at 
from  70,000  to  80,000,  we  shall  not  be  far  out  of  the 
way.    M 

Franz  Loher,  in  his  Geschichte  und  Znstdnde  der 
Deatschen  in  Amerika,  has  some  interesting  remarks  on 
this  subject.54 

Amid  this  multiplicity  of  estimates  the  writer  of  to-day 
is  reluctant  to  enter  the  field  with  some  of  his  own.  The 
observant  men  who  lived  here  between  1725  and  1775, 
should  certainly  have  been  more  capable  of  forming  an 
accurate  estimate  than  those  who  came  a  century  or  more 
after  them.  But  it  is  evident  that  many  made  mere 
guesses,  without  actual  knowledge,  and  their  views  are, 
therefore,  without  special  value.  The  tendency  in  almost 
every  case  was  to  exaggerate.  But  to-day  we  know 
with  tolerable  accuracy  the  number  of  ships  that  reached 
Philadelphia,    and   have   the   ship   lists.     We   know,  too, 


53  Hallische  Nachrichten,  Vol.  I.,  p.  463. 

5*  I,6her  says  :  "  There  was  hardly  a  single  year  between  1720  and  1727  that 
a  large  numb  r  of  ships  bearing  German  immigrants  did  not  arrive  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  even  greater  numbers  came  between  1730  and  1742  {Hallische 
Nachrichten,  665-668).  Already  in  1742,  the  number  of  Germans  in  Pennsyl- 
vania was  estimated  at  100,000  (Hirsching's  History  of  Literature).  Eight 
years  later  (1750)  it  was  thought  the  number  was  well  nigh  230,000.  Still  other 
estimates  give  the  number  in  1732  at  30,000,  and  in  1763  at  280.000  (Grahame 
History  of  Pennsylvania,  Vol.  II.,  p.  514.  Holmes',  Vol.  I.,  554;  II.,  142). 
Philadelphia  had  in  1749  six  English  and  four  German  Churches.  *  *  *  From 
1740  on,  thousands  of  Germans  landed  in  Philadelphia  every  fall.  In  1749 
alone  25  ships  reached  that  port  with  7,049  ;  others  say  12,000  {Hallische  Nach- 
richten, 369.  Grahame,  Vol.  II.,  p.  201).  During  the  following  three  years, 
1750,  51,  52,  also  came  6,000  {Hall.  Nachrichten,  369.  Grahame,  II.,  201). 
It  is  said  that  in  1759  alone,  22,000  came  from  Baden,  the  Palatinate  and 
Wirtenberg  {Mittelberger,  p.  25).  In  the  terrible  famine  years  of  1771  and 
1772  came  the  greatest  number,  but,  in  the  succeeding  four  years,  from  20  to 
24  ships  reached  Philadelphia  with  German  immigrants  [Halle  Nachrichten, 
125,  735,  6S2).  In  1771  and  1772,  4S4  persons  left  Canton  Basel  for  .America 
{Mittelberger,  p.  26)." 
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that  many  were  here  when  the  registry  law  went  into  op- 
eration and  who  go  to  swell  the  whole  number ;  that  in 
addition,  others  came  from  New  York  prior  to  1700. 

In  the  year  1738  sixteen  immigrant  ships  reached  port, 
bringing  from  15  to  349  each,  or  a  total  of  3,115.  The 
average  per  ship  was  about  200.  It  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  was  also  a  fair  average  for  previous  and  succeed- 
ing years.  Between  1727  and  1750,  the  latter  year  and 
that  of  1745  when  there  were  no  arrivals  not  included, 
there  were  134  arrivals  of  ships  of  all  sizes.  Allowing 
these  an  average  of  200  each,  we  get  as  a  result  26,800 
souls,  or  an  average  of  about  1,220  annually.  As  has 
elsewhere  been  stated  the  number  of  arrivals  in  1732  was 
2,093,  and  in  1738,  3,257.  In  1728,  1729  and  1730  the 
arrivals  were  390,  243  and  45S  respectively,  which,  of 
course,  counter-balance  such  big  years  as  1732  and  1738. 

We  are  in  the  dark  as  to  the  ship  arrivals  between  17 14 
and  1727,  but  the  accounts  are  agreed  the  number  was 
considerable.  I  am  inclined  to  accept  the  Rev.  Riegers 
estimate  of  15,000  in  1727,  instead  of  in  1733,  where  he 
places  it.  That  number  added  to  estimated  arrivals  be- 
tween 1727  and  1749,  both  years  included,  gives  us  in 
round  numbers  about  42,000  in  1750,  to  which  must  be 
added  the  natural  increase  which  was,  perhaps,  5,000 
more,  or  a  total  German  population  of  47,000  souls  in  the 
Province  in  1750.  Between  1750  and  1775,  both  years 
inclusive  (but  not  counting  1757,  '58,  '59  and  '60,  during 
which  there  were  no  arrivals)  we  have  a  total  of  196 
ships  in  21  years,  which  reckoned  at  the  average  of  200 
to  each  vessel  gives  us  39,000  arrivals  or  rather  less  than 
an  average  of  1,900  yearly.  This  added  to  our  previous 
estimate  for  1750  gives  us  with  the  natural  increase  fully 
90,000  Germans  in  the  Province  when  the  Revolutionary 
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war  broke  out.  Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  the  num- 
ber was  nearer  100,000  than  90,000,  for  these  early  Ger- 
mans were  noted  for  their  large  families.  There  is,  how- 
ever, considerable  unanimity  in  one  particular  among  most 
of  the  authorities,  and  that  is  that  the  Germans  at  any  and 
every  period  between  1730  and  1790  constituted  about  one- 
third  of  the  total  population.  This  statement  is  unques- 
tionably correct  as  we  approach  the  years  nearest  the 
Revolutionary  period.  The  English  Quakers  and  the 
Welsh  had  not  been  coming  over  in  any  considerable 
number,  and  the  same  may,  perhaps,  be  said  of  the 
Scotch-Irish.  The  Germans  formed  the  bulk  of  the  immi- 
grants and  necessarily  increased  their  numerical  ratio  to 
the  total  population  of  the  Province  which,  according  to 
the  first  census  in  1790,  was  434,373.  Accepting  the  ratio 
of  one-third  being  Germans,  we  get  144,791  as  the  Ger- 
man population  at  that  period. 

There  is  still  another  large  increase  in  the  German 
population  of  Pennsylvania  prior  to  1790  which  writers 
do  not  reckon  with,  but  which  must  not  be  left  out  of  our 
estimates.  It  is  those  German  soldiers  who  remained  in 
the  State  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  The 
number  of  these  men  who  were  sent  to  America  and 
fought  under  the  banner  of  George  III.,  was,  according 
to  the  best  authorities,  29, 867. 53  Of  that  number,  17,313 
returned  to  Europe  in  the  autumn  of  1783.  The  number 
that  did  not  return  was  12,554.  These  have  been  ac- 
counted for  as  follows  : 

Killed  and  died  of  wounds 1,200 

Died  of  illness  and  accident 6,354 

Deserted  , 5, 000    \, 

Total 12,554 

65Kapp'S  Soldatenhandel^  2d  edition,  p.  209  ;  Schlozer's  Stats- A nzeigen, 
VI.,  pp.  521-522. 
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Here  we  have  five  thousand  men,  most  of  whom  re- 
mained scattered  among  their  countrymen  throughout 
Pennsylvania.  The  few  hundred  who  perhaps  settled  in 
other  states  were  more  than  made  up  by  those  German 
soldiers  who,  by  agreement  with  the  several  German 
States,  enlisted  in  the  English  regiments,  some  of  which 
had  recruiting  stations  at  various  places  along  the  Rhine, 
and  who  were  not  counted  in  the  financial  adjustment  of 
accounts  between  Great  Britain  and  the  German  Princes, 
nor  compelled  to  return  to  Europe.56 

It  is  well  known  that  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  German  immigration  to  this  State  was 
well  sustained  so  that  probably  the  Germans  and  their  de- 
scendants have  pretty  nearly  kept  up  the  percentage  of 
population  accorded  them  by  general  consent  so  long  as 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

The  opinion  seems  to  prevail  very  generally  that  in  1700 
all  the  Germans  in  Pennsylvania  were  those  who  were 
gathered  at  the  Germantown  settlement,  along  the  Wis- 
sahickon  and  immediately  around  Philadelphia.  Rupp 
expressly  states  that  there  were  only  about  200  families  of 
Germans  in  the  Province  in  1700.  I  do  not  coincide  with 
that  view.  The  colonists  which  Sweden  had  begun  to 
send  to  the  Delaware  as  early  as  1638,  were  not  composed 
of  Swedes  and  Finns  only ;  special  privileges  were  of- 
fered to  Germans  and  these,  too,  came  along. 

An  examination  of  the  Colonial  History  of  New 
York  and  O'Callagan's  Documentary  History  of  New 
2'orh,  shows  that  a  number  of  settlements  had  been 
planted  on  the  Delaware  by  the  City  of  Amsterdam. 
Colonies  of  Mennonites  are  mentioned  as  having  settled 
in  New  York  prior  to  1657.     In  a  report  on  the  State  of 


56  See  Loyv-ell's  Hessians,  pp.  21-300. 
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Religion  in  JVezu  York,  dated  August  5,  1657,  addressed 
to  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  I  rind  this  :  "  At  Gravesend, 
on  Long  Island,  there  are  Mennonists  *  *  *  yea  they 
for  the  most  part  reject  infant  baptism,  the  Sabbath,  the 
office  of  preacher  and  the  teachers  of  God's  word,  saying 
that  through  these  have  come  all  sorts  of  contention  into 
the  world.  Whenever  they  meet  together  one  or  the  other 
reads  something  for  them."57  I  also  find  that  Governor 
Fletcher,  of  New  York,  wrote  in  1693  that  "  more  families 
are  daily  removing  for  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut  to  be 
eased  from  taxes  and  detachments." 5S  The  Rev.  John 
Miller  writes  in  1696  that  "the  burdens  of  the  Province 
(N.  Y.)  have  made  two  or  three  hundred  families  forsake 
it  and  remove  to  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland  chiefly."59 

Here  we  are  told  of  the  migration  of  as  many  German 
families  from  New  York  to  Pennsylvania  prior  to  1693, 
as  are  credited  to  all  Pennsylvania  in  the  year  1700.  I 
regret  that  time  has  not  allowed  me  to  examine  more  fully 
the  documents  here  mentioned.  There  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  references  in  them  to  Mennonites  in  New  York,  and 
as  these  disappeared  from  that  colony  at  an  early  date, 
there  seems  to  be  abundant  reason  for  believing  that  they 
nearly  all  found  their  way  into  Pennsylvania,  swelling  the 
German  population  to  no  inconsiderable  extent.  We  un- 
doubtedly have  here  a  factor  which  must  be  reckoned 
with  in  any  summary  we  may  make  of  the  early  population 
of  Pennsylvania. 

I  am  therefore  not  ready  to  accept  the  generally  believed 
statement  that  the  colony  of  Crefelders  who  settled  at  Ger- 
mantown  in  1683  were  the  only  Germans  around  Philadel- 
phia at  that  time.     The  evidence  is  scattering  but  none  the 


5r  Documentary  History  of  New  York,  Vol.  III.,  p.  69. 
58  Colonial  History  of  New  York,  Vol.  IV..  p.  55. 
69  Ibid.,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  183. 
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less  direct.  Watson  tells  us  that  one  Warner  had  settled 
at  William  Grove,  two  miles  beyond  the  city  limits  as  early 
as  1658.  Also  that  Jurian  Hartsfelder  took  up  350  acres 
of  land  in  March,  1676,  nearly  six  years  before  Penn's  ar- 
rival.60 Pennypacker  says  he  was  "  a  stray  Dutchman  or 
German,  who  had  been  a  deputy  Sheriff  under  Andross  in 
1676."  61  Rupp  tells  us  that  one  Heinrich  Frey  had  reached 
Philadelphia  two  years  before  Penn's  arrival,  and  a  certain 
Plattenbach  somewhat  later.62  There  was  a  large  general 
immigration  in  1682,  about  30  ships  having  arrived  with 
settlers.63  We  can  no  more  divest  ourselves  of  the  belief 
that  there  were  many  Germans  among  these  than  we  can  that 
there  were  many  Germans  among  the  Swedes  and  Finns 
who  first  came  fifty  years  earlier,  because  we  know  Gustavus 
Adolphus  asked  the  Protestant  German  princes  to  allow  their 
subjects  to  join  his  own  subjects  in  forming  the  Swedish  set- 
tlements on  the  Delaware.  Johannes  Printz,  who  succeeded 
Peter  Minnewit  as  Governor,  was  a  German,  a  Holsteiner, 
and  he  brought  with  him  fifty-four  German  families,  mostly 
from  Pomerania.64  It  is  a  very  logical  supposition  that 
these  were  only  a  portion  of  the  Germans  who  planted  them- 
selves along  the  Delaware  at  various  times  between  1638 
and  1682.  When  therefore  Rupp  tells  us  that  there  were 
only  about  200  German  families  in  Pennsylvania  in  1700, 
I  cannot  accept  his  statement,  because  I  cannot  escape  the 
conclusion  from  all  the  evidence  accessible,  that  those  figures 
should  be  increased  several  hundred  per  cent.  Neither  do 
I  doubt  that  in  the  fullness  of  time  an  abundance  of  con- 
firmatory evidence  of  this  view  will  be  forthcoming. 


60  Watson's  Annals  of Philadelphia,  Vol.  I.,  p.  it. 

61  Pennypacker's  Settlement  of  Germantown,  p.  19. 

62  Rupp'S  History  of  Berks  and  Lebanon  Counties,  p.  90. 
63PRCU'D'S  History  of  Pennsylvania,  Vol.  I.,  p.  220. 

64  Louis  P.    Henninghausen,   Esq.,  The  First  German  Immigrants  to 
North  America,  p.  20. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Their  Detractors  and  their  Friends. — What  Both 
Parties  have  said. — The  Great  Philosopher  Mis- 
taken.—  How  the  Passing  Years  have  Brought  along 
their  Vindication. 
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Vergessen  soil  die  Feindschaft  Sein 

Vergessen  dami  das  Schwert  ; 
Wir  wollen  uns  wie  Briider  freu'n — 

Uns  freun  an  einem  Heerd." 

fT  will  hardly  be  ques- 
tioned, I  suppose,  that 
Benjamin  Franklin  was  the 
greatest  American  of  the 
Revolutionary  era.  He  cer- 
tainly was  from  a  political 
point  of  view.  Coming  into 
the  Province  in  1723  and 
dying  in  the  State  in  1790, 
his  residence  here  covers  al- 
1    most  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
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tury.  He  literally  grew  up 
8p!PSjH  with  the  Province,  saw  it  in  c 
almost  every  phase  of  its  ca- 
reer, from  its  earliest  struggles  until  the  strong  Common- 
wealth was  established,  let  us  hope  for  all  time.  The 
proprietary  period  was  by  no  means  an  ideal  one.  The 
student  of  that  early  time  is  confronted  on  almost  every 
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page  of  our  history  by  the  quarrels  and  disputes  between 
the  Governors  of  the  Province  and  the  Provincial  Assem- 
blies. The  former  in  standing  up  for  the  rights  of  the 
Penn  heirs,  and  the  latter  jealous  of  the  rights  and  inter- 
ests of  the  people,  presented  a  condition  of  turbulence 
hardly  equalled  in  any  of  the  American  colonies. 

Franklin  was  on  the  spot  when  the  great  German  immi- 
gration set  in.  He  saw  it  all  and  could  hardly  help  under- 
standing it.  He  could  not  avoid  coming  in  contact  with  these 
people.  He  did,  in  fact,  come  into  very  close  and  profitable 
relations  with  them.  For  years  he  owned  and  conducted  the 
best  equipped  printing  establishment  in  the  Province,  if  not 
in  the  entire  country.  This  brought  him  into  very  close 
business  relations  with  the  Germans,  for  there  were  many 
men  of  high  culture  among  them,  who  wrote  learned  books 
which  Franklin  printed  for  them  at  his  establishment.  Had 
he  understood  the  Germans  better  he  might  have  appre- 
ciated this  more.  At  all  events  he  seems  to  have  misunder- 
stood them,  and  through  that  misunderstanding  to  have 
done  them  a  great  wrong.  It  may  not  have  been  willful, 
but  it  was,  nevertheless,  inexcusable. 

Other  men  prominent  in  affairs,  Secretary  Logan  and 
some  of  the  early  Governors,  have  had  their  fling  at  the 
German  colonists,  but  they  also  in  time  paid  ample  testi- 
mony to  their  excellent  qualities.  But  from  none  of  them 
came  so  severe  a  blow  as  from  Dr.  Franklin.  Under  date 
of  May  9,  1753,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  friend  Peter  Col- 
linson,  in  which  he  speaks  thus  unkindly  of  these  people* 
the  very  bone  and  sinew  of  the  great  State  that  was  to  be  : 

"  I  am  perfectly  of  your  mind,  that  measures  of  great 
temper  are  necessary  touching  the  Germans,  and  I  am  not 
without  apprehensions,  that,  through  their  indiscretion,  or 
ours,  or  both,  great  disorders  may  one  day  arise  among  us. 
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Those  who  came  hither  are  generally  the  most  stupid  of  their 
own  nation,  and  as  ignorance  is  often  attended  with  great 
credulity,  when  knavery  would  mislead  it,  and  with  suspi- 
cion when  honesty  would  set  it  right ;  and,  few  of  the  Eng- 
lish understand  the  German  language,  and  so  cannot  ad- 
dress them  either  from  the  press  or  pulpit,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  remove  any  prejudices  they  may  entertain. 
Their  clergy  have  very  little  influence  on  the  people,  who 
seem  to  take  pleasure  in  abusing  and  discharging  the  min- 
ister on  every-  trivial  occasion.  Not  being  used  to  liberty, 
they  know  not  how  to  make  modest  use  of  it.  *  *  *  They 
are  under  no  restraint  from  ecclesiastical  government ;  they 
behave,  however,  submissively  enough  at  present  to  the 
civil  government,  which  I  wish  they  may  continue  to  do, 
for  I  remember  when  they  modestly  declined  intermeddling 
with  our  elections ;  but  now  they  come  in  droves  and  carry 
all  before  them,  except  in  one  or  two  counties. 

"  Few  of  their  children  in  the  country  know  English. 
They  import  many  books  from  Germany,  and  of  the  six 
printing  houses  in  the  Province,  two  are  entirely  Ger- 
man, two  half  German,  half  English,  and  but  two  are  en- 
tirely English.  They  have  one  German  newspaper,  and 
one-half  German  Advertisements  intended  to  be  general, 
are  now  printed  in  Dutch  (German)  and  English.  The 
signs  in  our  streets  (Philadelphia)  have  inscriptions  in  both 
languages,  and  some  places  only  in  German.  They  begin, 
of  late,  to  make  all  their  bonds  and  other  legal  instruments 
in  their  own  language,  which  (though  I  think  it  ought  not 
to  be),  are  allowed  in  our  courts,  where  the  German  busi- 
ness so  increases,  that  there  is  continued  need  of  interpre- 
ters, and  I  suppose  in  a  few  years,  they  will  also  be  neces- 
sary in  the  Assemblv,  to  tell  one-half  of  our  legislators, 
what   the  other  half  savs.     In  short,  unless  the  stream  of 
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importation  could  be  turned  from  this  to  other  colonies,  as 
you  very  judiciously  propose,  they  will  soon  outnumber  us, 
that  all  the  advantages  we  will  have,  will  in  my  opinion, 
be  not  able  to  preserve  our  language,  and  even  our  gov- 
ernment will  become  precarious."  M 

The  wisest  mortals  are  sometimes  short-sighted  and  Dr. 
Franklin  must  be  allowed  a  place  in  that  category.  His 
letter  is  unsound  throughout.  First  he  calls  them  stupid 
and  ignorant ;  later  he  admits  they  import  many  books. 
If  so  ignorant  and  stupid  what  did  they  want  with  so  many 
books?  If  so  steeped  in  mental  darkness,  how  is  it  that 
there  were  more  German  newspapers  printed  in  the  Prov- 
ince at  that  very  hour  than  in  English?  The  generally 
shrewd  philosopher,  patriot  and  statesman  involved  him- 
self in  contradictions  such  as  not  even  the  "  stupid"  Ger- 
mans would  have  done.  I  may  even  go  further  and  say, 
that  at  the  time  Dr.  Franklin's  letter  was  written  there 
were  many  Germans  in  Pennsylvania  incomparably  su- 
perior to  him  in  the  learning  of  the  schools.  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  thought  of  that.  Perhaps  he  did  not  know 
it — could  not  comprehend  it. 

Well-nigh  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  come  and 
gone  since  his  unjust  tirade  against  the  German  colonists. 
Not  one  of  the  fears  that  seemed  to  have  possessed  his  soul 
has  been  realized.  It  is  true  the  Quaker  no  longer  gov- 
erns the  land.  He  went  to  the  rear  as  the  Germans  came 
to  the  front  and  assumed  control  of  the  Government.  They 
became  the  dominant  race,  and  they  are  so  to-day.  They 
did  no  violence  to  the  laws  ;  they  upheld  them  and  enforced 
them.  They  have  made  the  State  the  grandest  of  all  the 
forty-five.  Dr.  Franklin  lived  to  see  how  idle  his  predic- 
tions were,  and  even  he  recanted. 


65  Spark's  Works  of  Franklin,  Vol.  VII.,  pp.  71-73. 
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There  were  a  number  of  others  whose  views  coincided 
with  those  of  Franklin,  at  least  in  some  particulars.  On 
the  other  hand  there  were  those  who  spoke  and  wrote  as 
decidedly  in  their  behalf.  Among  these  was  the  historian 
Macaulay,  who  calls  them  "  Honest,  laborious  men,  who 
had  once  been  thriving  burghers  of  Mannheim  and  Heidel- 
berg, or  who  had  cultivated  the  vine  on  the  banks  of  the 
Neckar  and  Rhine.  Their  ingenuity  and  their  diligence 
could  not  fail  to  enrich  any  land  which  should  afford  them 
an  asylum." 

Against  the  jaundiced  views  of  Dr.  Franklin  I  set  those 
of  a  man  of  our  own  times,  one  who  from  his  public 
position  and  his  superior  opportunities  for  forming  correct 
views  of  the  early  German  immigrants  is  eminently  entitled 
to  be  heard  on  this  question.  I  mean  Dr.  James  P.  Wicker- 
sham,  for  nearly  fifteen  years  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  in  Pennsylvania.  Of  Quaker  descent,  he  was 
nevertheless  broad-minded  and  liberal,  and  did  not  strive  to 
close  his  eyes  to  the  good  qualities  of  the  early  Germans, 
with  whose  descendants  he  became  so  intimately  connected 
and  acquainted.  He  says:  "Pennsylvania  as  a  land  of 
promise  became  known  in  Holland,  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land. *  *  *  But  it  was  not  long  until  numbers  of  the  op- 
pressed inhabitants  of  nearly  all  parts  of  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  and  especially  of  districts  along  the  Rhine, 
began  to  seek  homes,  with  wives,  children  and  all  they 
possessed,  in  the  wilds  of  Pennsylvania.  Among  thefn 
were  members  of  a  dozen  different  religious  denominations, 
large  and  small.  They  all  came  with  the  common  object 
of  bettering  their  condition  in  life,  and  securing  homes  in  a 
country  where  they  could  enjoy  unmolested  the  right  to 
worship  God  as  their  consciences  dictated.  In  Penn- 
sylvania, if  nowhere  else,  they  knew  they  would  secure 
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civil  and  religious  liberty.  Some  of  them  were  very  poor, 
even  coming  without  sufficient  money  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  their  passage,  but  others  were  well  to  do,  bought  land, 
built  houses,  and  soon  by  patient  industry  had  about  them 
the  comforts  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed.  The  Ger- 
man immigrants  were  mostly  farmers,  but  among  them 
there  was  a  smaller  proportion  of  different  kinds  of  me- 
chanics. They  brought  few  books  with  them,  but  nearly 
every  individual  possessed  a  Bible  and  a  Prayer  or  Hymn- 
book,  and  many  had  in  addition  a  Catechism  or  a  Confes- 
sion of  Faith.  These  were  the  treasures  that  could  not  be 
left  behind,  and  they  are  still  preserved  as  heirlooms  in 
hundreds  of  old  German  families. 

"  When  they  came  in  bodies,  they  were  usually  accom- 
panied by  a  clergyman  or  a  schoolmaster,  or  both.  They 
were  not  highly  educated  as  a  class,  but  among  them 
were  some  good  scholars,  and  few  could  be  found  who 
were  not  able  to  read.  The  impression  has  prevailed  that 
they  were  grossly  ignorant;  it  is  unjust;  those  who  make 
the  charge  either  do  not  take  the  pains  to  understand,  or 
wish  to  misrepresent  them.  Their  average  intelligence 
compared  favorably  with  that  of  contemporary  American 
colonists  of  other  nationalities.  If  they  did  not  keep  pace 
with  others  in  subsequent  years,  their  backwardness  is 
easily  accounted  for  by  their  living  for  the  most  part  on 
farms,  frequently  many  miles  separated,  and  extending 
over  large  sections  of  country  ;  their  division  into  many 
religious  denominations,  among  which  there  was  little 
unity;  their  inability,  scattered  and  broken  as  they  were, 
to  support  ministers  and  schoolmasters,  or  even  to  secure 
the  advantages  of  an  organized  community;  their  use  of 
a  language  which  in  a  measure  isolated  them  from  the 
neighboring   settlers,  and  shut  them  out  from  the  social, 
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political  and  business  currents  that  gave  life  to  the  com- 
munities around  them ;  their  unacquaintance  with  the 
proper  forms  of  local  self-government,  and  the  habit 
brought  with  them,  in  all  public  concerns,  of  deferring  to 
some  outside  or  higher  authority ;  and  above  all,  per- 
haps, their  quiet,  confiding  disposition,  quite  in  contrast 
with  the  ways  of  some  of  the  more  aggressive,  self-assert- 
ing classes  of  people  with  whom  they  wrere  brought  in 
competition.  *   *   * 

4 Although  invited  to  settle  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Ger- 
mans, arriving  in  such  large  numbers  and  spreading  over 
the  country  so  rapidly,  seem  to  have  created  a  fear  on  the 
part  of  other  settlers  and  of  the  provincial  authorities  that 
they  would  form  an  unruly  element  in  society,  and  eventu- 
ally work  the  overthrow  of  the  government,  or  assume 
possession  of  it,  as  their  countrymen  had  done  long  before 
in  England.  Laws  restraining  their  immigration  were 
passed,  and  the  alarm  disturbed  even  such  well-balanced 
minds  as  those  of  Logan  and  Franklin.  It  is  almost  need- 
less to  add  now  that  such  a  fear  was  groundless  and  arose 
wholly  out  of  the  political  and  sectarian  prejudices  of  the 
day.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  only  just  to  say  that  to  all 
that  has  gone  to  build  up  Pennsylvania,  to  enlarge  her 
wealth,  to  develop  her  resources,  to  increase  her  prosperity, 
to  educate  her  people,  to  give  her  good  government  from 
the  first,  the  German  element  of  the  population  has  con- 
tributed its  full  share.  Better  citizens  cannot  be  found  in 
any  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe."66 

No  truer  tribute  was  ever  paid  the  German  immigrants 
than  this  one,  before  the  Assembly  on  January  2,  1738,  by 
Lieutenant-Governor  George  Thomas  when  urging  the  es- 

66  James  Pyle  WickerSHAM,  U^.D.,  A  History  of  Education  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, pp.  122-124. 
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tablishment  of  a  hospital  for  sick  arrivals  :  "  This  Province 
has  been  for  some  years  the  Asylum  of  the  distressed 
Protestants  of  the  Palatinate,  and  other  parts  of  Germany, 
and  I  believe  it  may  with  truth  be  said  that  the  present 
flourishing  condition  of  it  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to 
the  industry  of  these  People  ;  and  should  any  discourage- 
ment divert  them  from  coming  hither,  it  may  well  be 
apprehended  that  the  value  of  your  Lands  will  fall,  and 
your  Advances  to  wealth  be  much  slower ;  for  it  is  not 
altogether  the  goodness  of  the  Soil,  but  the  Number  and 
Industry  of  the  People  that  make  a  flourishing  Colony."67 


^Colonial  Records,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  315. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

The  Germans  as  Farmers. —  Answer  to  a  Recent  His- 
torian who  Asserts  They,  a]  Race  of  Farmers,  did 
not  Take  the  Same  Enjoyment  in  Agricultural  Pur- 
suits as  the  Scotch-Irish  and  Some  Others  !  ! 


Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield, 
Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke  ; 

How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  teams  afield  ! 
How  bow'd  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke  !  " 


Und  der  Vater  mit  frohern  Blick, 
Von  des  Hauses  weitschauendem  Giebel 
Uberzahlet  sein  bliihend  Gliick, 
Siehet  der  Pfosten  ragende  Baume, 
Und  der  Scheunen  gefiillte  Raume, 
Undjdie  Speicher,  vom  Segen  gebogen 
Und  des  Kornes  bewegte  Wogen." 


Z 


HIS  chapter  is  supplemen- 
tary. It  had  no  place 
in  the  original  plan  of  the 
writer.  It  has  been  called 
forth  by  a  brief  sentence  found  in  a  recently  published  his- 
tory of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  the  last  written  chapter  of  this 
book — written  long  after  the  rest.  While  not  germane  to 
the  general  title,  it  vet  deserves  a  place  here  inasmuch  as 
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it  strikes  at  one  of  the  innumerable  errors  and  misrepre- 
sentations concerning  the  early  German  population  oi 
Pennsylvania  which  crowd  the  pages  of  some  recent 
writers.  These  errors,  I  am  persuaded,  are  more  the  re- 
sult of  ignorance  than  of  design,  but  they  are  errors  never- 
theless, and  should  be  killed  at  their  birth.  That  is  the 
only  plan  known  to  me  to  keep  down  the  abundant  crop  of 
ignorance  which  springs  up  as  often  as  writers  draw  on 
their  imagination  for  their  facts.  It  is  rarely,  however, 
that  anything  so  gross  as  the  blunder  to  which  I  shall  refer 
appears  in  print,  as  genuine  history. 

I  was  much  surprised  to  find  in  a  recently  issued  history 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  following  surprising  statement :  "  The 
Germans  perhaps  were  less  given  to  the  enjoyment  of  agri- 
culture than  the  Scotch-Irish  and  other  settlers,  yet  in  their 
own  way  they  enjoyed  existence,  etc."  6S  By  no  conceivable 
possibility  is  such  a  statement  likely  to  be  accepted  by  any 
one  who  has  actual  knowledge  of  the  German  immigration 
into  this  or  any  other  country  in  America.  It  shows  such 
a  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  subject  discussed  as  to 
carry  its  own  condemnation  with  it.  Yet,  lest  future 
writers  of  our  history  be  lured  into  making  similar  state- 
ments, I  shall  take  it  upon  myself  to  adduce  such  proof  in 
contradiction  of  the  statement  quoted,  as  will,  I  believe,  set 
the  question  at  rest  effectually  and  permanently. 

I  think  it  will  be  conceded,  as  a  general  proposition,  that 
men  in  all  civilized  countries  follow  those  pursuits  to  which 
they  are  best  adapted  and  most  inclined,  whether  for  profit 
or  enjoyment.  It  is  true  that  when  Roman  civilization 
first  came  into  contact  with  the  Germanic  tribes,  the  latter 
were  more  given  to  war  and  the  chase  than  to  agriculture. 


68  Albert  Bolles,  Ph.D.,  IX.D.,  Pennsylvania,  Province  and  State,  Vol. 
II.,  p.  161. 
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But  even  then  they  grew  corn  and  lived  largely  upon  the 
products  oi  the  field.  In  time  they  became  agriculturists 
and  for  hundreds  of  years  parts  of  Germany  have  been 
among  the  best  cultivated  portions  of  Europe,  even  as  they 
are  to-day.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Palatinate 
and  the  Rhine  provinces  generally  were  the  garden  of 
Europe.  They  hold  the  same  rank  at  this  very  hour. 
Other  pursuits  were  followed,  it  is  true,  but  outside  the 
cities  the  prevailing  pursuit  was  agriculture.  The  German 
immigration  to  Pennsylvania  was  very  largely  from  the 
Palatinate,  not  only  in  its  early  stages,  but  subsequently. 

Lying  before  me  are  lists  of  those  who  reached  London 
during  the  great  German  Exodus  in  1709,  on  their  way  to 
America.  One  of  these  gives  the  pursuits  of  the  2,928 
adult  males;  of  that  entire  number  1,838  were  farmers, 
while  the  remaining  1,073  were  classified  under  24  other 
distinct  mechanical  and  other  professions.  Another  list 
containing  1,593  had  1,083  farmers  and  510  men  trained  to 
26  other  pursuits ;  more  than  67  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
number  were  farmers. 

I  think  it  is  entirely  within  bounds  to  say  that  75  per 
cent,  of  the  German  colonists  in  Pennsylvania  were  agri- 
culturists. The  first  thing  they  did  was  to  take  up  land, 
generally  in  the  legally  prescribed  way,  but  sometimes 
irregularly.  Nine-tenths  of  them  went  into  the  country, 
that  is  beyond  the  immediate  bounds  of  Philadelphia,  and 
most  of  them  took  to  farming.  In  fact  there  was  nothing 
else  for  them  to  get  at  for  many  years.  Even  most  of 
those  who  had  mechanical  trades  were  compelled  to  take 
to  farming  because  there  was  not  much  of  a  demand  for 
bakers,  glass-blowers,  millers,  engravers,  and  some  other 
classes  of  handicraftsmen. 

Look  at  the  counties  settled  principally  by  these  people 
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— Lancaster,  Berks,  Lebanon,  York,  Lehigh  and  North- 
ampton. They  comprise  to-day  the  great  agricultural  re- 
gion of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  men  who  are  doing 
the  farming'on  their  fertile  acres  are  the  lineal  descendants 
three,  four  or  five  generations  removed  from  the  first  farmer 
immigrants.  It  was  in  every  instance  the  agriculturists 
that  pushed  and  were  pushed  to  the  outskirts  of  civilization. 
Did  they  go  there  for  the  profit  and  enjoyment  they  had  in 
farming  or  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  as  we  are  asked  to  in- 
fer? What  is  more,  they  were  the  best  and  most  success- 
ful farmers  Pennsylvania  had  during  the  eighteenth  century, 
just  as  they  are  the  best  and  most  successful  farmers  in 
United  States  to-day,  and  yet  we  are  deliberately  and  the 
gravely  informed  they  did  not  enjoy  agriculture  as  much  as 
the  Scotch-Irish  and  other  settlers  !  What  is  the  record? 
Where  are  all  the  Scotch-Irish  farmers  to-day?  Why  are 
they  not  on  the  ancestral  acres  as  the  Germans  are?  Cum- 
berland county  was  settled  mainly  by  Scotch-Irish.  In 
Northampton  county  there  were  many  Irish  and  Scotch- 
Irish.  Three-fourths  of  all  the  land  in  both  these  agri- 
cultural counties  are  to-day  tilled  by  Pennsylvania-Ger- 
mans. There  are  several  townships  in  Lancaster  county 
once  largely  occupied  by  Scotch-Irish  of  the  best  class. 
One  can  ride  through  them  an  entire  day  now  without  find- 
ing one  farm  tilled  by  an  Ulster  Irishman.  Nine-tenths 
of  the  farmers  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  to-day  are  descend- 
ants of  the  men  who,  wre  are  gravely  informed,  did  not 
find  the  same  enjoyment  in  agriculture  as  the  Scotch-Irish, 
Welsh,  English  and  others.  If  such  an  array  of  facts, 
susceptible  of  verification  by  any  one  who  cares  to  make 
the  test,  is  not  deemed  sufficient,  I  will  produce  further 
evidence  from  contemporary  sources  to  fortify  the  position 
here  taken. 
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The  most  eminent  medical  man  in  Pennsylvania,  if  not 
in  the  United  States  during  the  last  century,  was  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Rush.  In  the  course  of  a  very  busy  life  he  found 
time  to  write  and  publish  a  little  volume  dealing  with  the 
Germans  of  this  State  and  especially  with  the  German 
farmers.69  I  will  be  pardoned  if  I  quote  numerous  passages 
from  this  book,  written  by  one  who  had  a  thorough  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  all  he  tells  us. 

"The  principal  part  of  them  were  farmers.  *  *  *  I 
shall  begin  this  account  of  the  German  inhabitants  of 
Pennsylvania  by  describing  the  manners  of  the  German 
farmers.  The  Germans,  taken  as  a  body,  especially  as 
farmers,  are  not  only  industrious  and  frugal,  but  skillful 
cultivators  of  the  earth.  I  shall  enumerate  a  few  partic- 
ulars in  which  they  differ  from  most  of  the  other  farmers 
of  Pennsylvania.  In  settling  a  tract  of  land,  they  always 
provide  large  and  suitable  accommodation  for  their  horses 
and  cattle,  before  they  lay  out  much  money  in  building  a 
house  for  themselves.  *  *  *  The  first  dwelling  house  upon 
this  farm  is  small  and  built  of  logs.  It  generally  lasts  the 
lifetime  of  the  first  settler  of  a  tract  of  land  ;  and  hence, 
they  have  a  saying,  that  «  a  son  should  always  begin  his 
improvements  where  his  father  left  off,'  that  is  by  build- 
ing a  large  and  convenient  stone  house. 

"They  always  prefer  good  land,  or  that  land  on  which 
there  is  a  large  quantity  of  meadow  land.  From  an  atten- 
tion to  the  cultivation  of  grass,  they  often  double  the  value 
of  an  old  farm  in  a  few  years,  and  grow  rich  on  farms,  on 
which  their  predecessors  of  whom  they  purchased  them 
had  nearly  starved.  They  prefer  purchasing  farms  with 
improvements  to  settling  on  a  new  tract  of  land. 

63  Benjamin  Rush,  M.D.,  An  Account  of  the  Manners  of  the  German. 
Inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania.     Written  in  17S9. 
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"  In  clearing  new  land,  they  do  not  girdle  or  belt  the  trees 
simply,  and  leave  them  to  perish  in  the  ground,  as  is  the 
custom  of  their  English  or  Irish  neighbors ;  but  they 
generally  cut  them  down  and  burn  them.  In  destroying 
underwood  and  bushes,  they  generally  grub  them  out  of 
the  ground,  by  which  means  a  field  is  as  fit  for  cultivation 
the  second  year  after  it  is  cleared  as  it  is  in  twenty  years 
afterwards.  The  advantages  of  this  mode  of  clearing, 
consists  in  the  immediate  product  of  the  field,  and  in  the 
greater  facility  with  which  it  is  ploughed,  harrowed  and 
reaped.  The  expense  of  repairing  a  plow,  which  is  often 
broken,  is  greater  than  the  extraordinary  expense  of  grub- 
bing the  same  field  completely,  in  clearing. 

"They  feed  their  horses  and  cows  well,  of  which  they 
keep .  only  a  small  number,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
former  perform  twice  the  labor  of  those  horses, 'and  the 
latter  yield  twice  the  quantity  of  milk  of  those  cows,  that 
are  less  plentifully  fed.  There  is  great  economy  in  this 
practice,  especially  in  a  country  where  so  much  of  the 
labor  of  the  farmer  is  necessary  to  support  his  domestic 
animals.  A  German  horse  is  known  in  every  part  of  the 
State ;  indeed,  the  horse  seems  *  to  feel  with  his  lord,  the 
pleasure  and  the  pride '  of  his  extraordinary  size  or  fat. 

"The  fences  of  a  German  farm  are  generally  high  and 
well  built,  so  that  his  fields  seldom  suffer  from  the  inroads 
of  his  own  or  his  neighbors'  horses,  cattle,  hogs  or  sheep. 

"The  German  farmers  are  great  economists  in  their  wood. 
Hence  they  burn  it  only  in  stoves,  in  which  they  consume 
but  a  fourth  or  fifth  of  what  is  commonly  burnt  in  ordinary 
open  fireplaces  ;  besides  their  horses  are  saved  by  means 
of  this  economy,  from  that  immense  labor  of  hauling 
wood  in  the  middle  of  winter,  which  frequently  unfits  the 
horses  of  their  (Scotch)  neighbors  for  the  toils  of  the  en- 
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suing  spring.  Their  houses  are,  moreover,  rendered  so 
comfortable,  at  all  times,  by  large  close  stoves,  that  twice 
the  business  is  done  by  every  branch  of  the  family,  in 
knitting,  spinning  and  mending  of  farming  utensils,  that 
is  done  in  houses  where  every  member  in  the  family  crowds 
near  a  common  fireplace,  or  shivers  at  a  distance  from  it, 
with  hands  and  fingers  that  move,  by  reason  of  the  cold, 
with  only  half  their  usual  quickness.  They  discover 
economy  in  the  preservation  and  increase  of  their  wood, 
in  several  other  ways.  They  sometimes  defend  it,  by  high 
fences,  from  their  cattle  ;  by  which  means  the  young  forest 
trees  are  suffered  to  grow,  to  replace 
those  that  are  cut  down  for  the  neces- 
sary use  of  the  farm. 

"  They  keep  their  horses  and  cattle 

as  warm  as   possible,  in  winter,  by 

which  means  they  save  a  great  deal 

of  their  hay  and  grain,  for  these  ani- 

L.    mals  when  cold,  eat  much  more  than 

:3     when  in    a    more  comfortable  situa- 


tion. 

"The  German  farmers  live  frug- 
ally in  their  families,  with  respect  to 
diet,  furniture,  and  apparel.  They 
sell  their  most  profitable  grain,  which 
is  wheat,  and  eat  that  which  is  less 
profitable,  that  is  rye,  or  Indian  corn. 
The  profit  to  a  farmer,  from  this  sin- 
gle article  of  economy,  is  equal,  in 
the  course  of  a  life-time,  to  the  price 
of  a  farm  for  one  of  his  children. 
"The  German  farmers  have  large  or  profitable  gardens 
near  their  houses.     These   contain   little   else  but   useful 
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vegetables.  Pennsylvania  is  indebted  to  the  Germans  for 
the  principal  part  of  her  knowledge  in  horticulture.  There 
was  a  time  when  turnips  and  cabbage  were  the  principal 
vegetables  that  were  used  in  diet  by  the  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia. This  will  not  surprise  those  persons  who  know  that 
the  first  settlers  in  Pennsylvania  left  England  while  horticul- 
ture was  in  its  infancy  in  that  country.  Since  the  settle- 
ment of  a  number  of  German  gardens  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Philadelphia,  the  tables  of  all  classes  of  citizens  have 
been  covered  with  a  variety  of  vegetables  in  every  season 
of  the  year,  and  to  the  use  of  these  vegetables  in  diet  may 
be  ascribed  the  general  exemption  of  the  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia from  diseases  of  the  skin. 

"The  Germans  seldom  hire  men  to  work  upon  their 
farms.  The  feebleness  of  that  authority  which  masters 
possess  over  their  hired  servants  is  such  that  their  wages 
are  seldom  procured  from  their  labor,  except  in  harvest 
when  they  work  in  the  presence  of  their  masters.70  The 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  German  farmers  frequently  for- 
sake for  a  while  their  dairy  and  spinning  wheel,  and  join 
their  husbands  and  brothers  in  the  labor  of  cutting  down, 
collecting  and  bringing  home  the  fruits  of  the  fields  and 
orchards.  The  work  of  the  gardens  is  generally  done  by 
the  women  of  the  family. 

"  A  large  strong  wagon,  the  ship  of  inland  commerce, 
covered  with  linen  cloth,  is  an  essential  part  of  the  fur- 
niture of  a  German  farm.     In  this  wagon,  drawn  by  four 


70 1  avail  mv-self  at  this  place  of  the  liberty  to  state  that  one  of  the 
main  reasons  why  the  Scotch-Irish  were  not  so  successful  as  farmers  as  the 
Germans,  was  because  their  lands  were  mainly  cultivated  by  negroes  as  in- 
dentured servants.  They  did  not  care  for  farm  work,  and  the  consequence  was 
the  farms  did  not  care  for  them,  and  in  the  end  they  sold  their  improved  lands 
to  the  Germans  who  under  a  better  system  had  been  successful  in  accumulat- 
ing: the  money  to  pay  for  them.  They  then  went  into  politics  and  trade, 
where  thev  succeeded  better. 
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or  five  horses  of  a  peculiar  breed  they  convey  to  market, 
over  the  roughest  roads  from  2,000  to  3,000  pounds  weight 
of  the  produce  of  their  farms.  In  the  months  of  September 
and  October,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing,  on  the  Lancaster 
and  Reading  roads,  to  meet  in  one  day  fifty  or  one  hun- 
dred of  these  wagons,  on  their  way  to  Philadelphia,  most 
of  which  belong  to  German  farmers.71 

"The  favorable  influence  of  agriculture,  as  conducted  by 
the  Germans,  in  extending  human  happiness,  is  manifested 
by  the  joy  they  express  upon  the  birth  of  a  child.  No 
dread  of  poverty,  nor  distrust  of  Providence,  from  an  in- 
creasing family,  depresses  the  spirit  of  these  industrious 
and  frugal  people.  Upon  the  birth  of  a  son,  they  exult  in 
the  gift  of  a  plowman  or  a  waggoner;  and  upon  the  birth 
of  a  daughter,  they  rejoice  in  the  addition  of  another  spin- 
ster or  milk -maid  to  the  family. 

"  The  Germans  set  a  great  value  upon  patrimonial  prop- 
erty. This  useful  principle  in  human  nature  prevents 
much  folly  and  vice  in  young  people.  It  moreover  leads 
to  lasting  and  extensive  advantages,  in  the  improvement 
of  a  farm  ;  for  what  inducements  can  be  stronger  in  a 
parent  to  plant  an  orchard,  to  preserve  forest  trees  or  to 
build  a  commodious  house  than  the  idea  that  they  will  all 
be  possessed  by  a  succession  of  generations  who  shall  in- 
herit his  blood  and  name. 

"From  the  history  that  has  been  given  of  the  German 
agriculture,  it  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  add  that  a 
German  farm  may  be   distinguished  from  the  farms  of  the 


71  These  were  the  famous  Conestoga  wagons  and  the  equally  famous  Con- 
estoga  horses,  whose  fame  is  as  enduring  as  that  of  the  Commonwealth  itself. 

"Die  entfernsten,  besonders  deutschen  Landleute,  koinmen  mit  grossen, 
tnit  mancherlei  Proviant  beladenen  bedeckten  Wagen  auf  denen  sie  zugleich 
ihren  eia;enen  Mundvorrathund  Futter  fur  ihre  Pferde  mitbringen,  und  darauf 
ubernachlen."     Schoepf's  Reise  durch  Pennsylvanien,  17S3,  p.  165. 
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other  citizens  of  the  State,  by  the  superior  size  of  their  barns, 
the  plain  but  compact  form  of  their  houses,  the  height  of 
their  inclosures,  the  extent  of  their  orchards,  the  fertility 
of  their  fields,  the  luxuriance  of  their  meadows,  and  a 
general  appearance  of  plenty  and  neatness  in  everything 
that  belongs  to  them." 

I  think  the  eminent  professor  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, of  1789,  writing  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  German  agriculture  of  his  time,  may  be  fairly  set 
against  the  professor  in  the  same  great  school,  writing  in 
the  year  1900,  whose  statement  concerning  them  is  so  at 
variance  with  the  facts,  so  incorrect  and  misleading,  that 
the  inference  is  irresistible  that  he  wrote  without  a  due 
examination  of  the  question. 

But  we  need  not  rely  on  Dr.  Rush  alone  for  evidence 
that  the  Germans  were  the  best  farmers  in  the  State,  that 
they  wrere  given  to  enjoyment  in  agricultural  pursuits 
and  that  their  descendants  are  to  this  day  keeping  up  the 
reputation  of  their  ancestors  on  the  ancestral  acres.  The 
evidence  is  so  manifold  and  so  conclusive  that  I  almost  feel 
like  making  an  apology  for  introducing  it. 

Watson,  the  annalist,  says  the  best  lands  in  Lancaster 
county,  and  deemed,  in  general,  the  finest  farms  in  the 
State,  are  those  possessed  by  the  German  families."72 

Another  wrriter  says  this  : 

"The  Germans  wrisely  chose  some  of  the  best  land  in 
the  State,  where  they  soon  made  themselves  comfortable, 
and  next  grew  quietly  rich.  *  *  *  The  German  popula- 
tion of  Pennsylvania,  naturally  increasing,  and  augmented 
by  continual  accessions  from  the  Fatherland,  has  since 
spread  over  a  large  portion  of  the  State,  still  inheriting  the 


72  Watson's  Annals  of  Philadelphia,  Vol.  II.,  p.  148. 
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economy  and  prudent  foresight  of  their  ancestors,  and  gen- 
erally establishing  themselves  on  the  most  fertile  soils."  Ti 

Bancroft,  in  speaking  of  the  German  immigrants  to  this 
country,  says:  "  The  Germans,  especially  of  the  borders 
of  the  Rhine,  thronged  to  America  in  such  numbers,  that 
in  course  of  a  century,  preserving  their  line  of  rural  life, 
they  appropriated  much  of  the  very  best  land  from  the 
Mohawk  to  the  valley  of  Virginia."  u 
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Rupp  bears  this  testimony  :  "The  Germans  were  prin- 
cipally farmers.  They  depended  more  upon  themselves 
than  upon  others.  They  wielded  the  mattock,  the  axe  and 
the  maul,  and  by  the  power  of  brawny  arms,  rooted  up 
the  grubs,  removed  the  saplings,  felled  the  majestic  oaks, 

73  Charles  B.  Trego,  A  Geography  of  Pennsylvania,  p.  89. 

74  Bancroft's  United  States,  Vol.  X.,  pp.  83-84. 
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laid  low  the  towering  hickory ;  prostrated,  where  they 
grew,  the  walnut,  poplar,  chestnut — cleaved  such  as  suited 
for  the  purpose,  into  rails  for  fences — persevered  untiringly 
until  the  forest  was  changed  into  arable  fields."75 

"The  Germans,"  says  Proud,  "seem  more  adapted  to 
agriculture  and  improvements  of  a  wilderness;  and  the 
Irish  for  trade.  The  Germans  soon  get  estates  in  this 
country,  where  industry  and  economy  are  the  chief  requi- 
sites to  procure  them."  76 

In  the  fall  of  1856,  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  in  reply  to 
some  stupid  strictures  in  a  New  York  journal,  said  :  "  No 
one  familiar  with  the  German  farmers  of  Pennsylvania, 
need  be  told  that  this  (the  article  referred  to)  is  a  stupid 
and  ignorant  libel.  Its  author  has  either  never  travelled 
through  our  State,  or  has  maliciously  misrepresented  what 
he  saw.  So  far  from  our  German  farmers  being  on  a  level 
with  the  serfs  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  they  are 
vastly  in  advance  of  contemporary  German  or  French 
farmers,  or  even  of  English  farmers  of  similar  means. 
On  this  point  we  need  go  no  further  for  authority  than  to 
Mr.  Munch,  who  though  hostile  in  politics  to  our  German 
farmers  in  general,  was  forced,  during  his  tour  through 
Pennsylvania,  to  admit  their  sterling  worth.  Mr.  Munch 
is  an  experienced  and  practical  agriculturist,  so  that  his 
judgment  on  such  a  question  is  worth  that  of  a  score  of 
visionary,  ill-informed,  prejudiced,  disappointed  dema- 
gogues. After  eulogizing  the  picturesque  natural  features 
of  the  landscape  of  our  German  counties,  praising  the  ex- 
cellent taste  which  has  preserved  the  woods  on  the  hill- 
sides, and  extolling  the  appearance  of  the  farms,  this  gen- 
tleman adds  significantly  that  he  found  the  population  of 

76Rupp's  Thirty  Thousand  Names,  p.  u. 

76  Proud'S  History  of  Pennsylvania,  Vol.  II.,  p.  274. 
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4  a  genial,  solid  and  respectable  stamp,  enviably  circum- 
stanced in  comparison  with  the  European  farmer,  and  very- 
far  his  superior  in  intelligence  and  morals.'  *  *  *  In  many 
particulars,  the  German  farmers  surpass  even  the  people 
of  New  England,  who,  of  late,  have  put  in  a  claim,  it 
would  seem  to  be  the  ne  -plus  ultra  in  all  things.  The 
German  farmers  understand,  or  if  they  do  not  understand, 
they  observe  the  laws  of  health,  better  than  even  the  rural 
population  of  Massachusetts  ;  and  the  result  is  that  they 
are  really  the  finest  race  of  men,  physically,  to  be  found 
within  the  borders  of  the  United  States.  *  *  *  To  be 
plain,  if  some  of  our  crochetty,  one-ideaed,  dyspeptic, 
thin,  cadaverous,  New  England  brethren  would  emigrate 
to  our  German  counties  ;  follow,  for  a  generation  or  twoy 
the  open-air  life  of  our  German  farmers  ;  and  last  of  all 
marry  into  our  vigorous,  anti-hypochondriacal  German 
families,  they  would  soon  cease  to  die  by  such  scores  of 
consumption,  to  complain  that  there  were  no  longer  any 
healthy  women  left,  and  to  amuse  sensible  people  with 
such  silly  vagaries  of  Pantheism,  or  a  thousand  and  one 
intellectual  vagaries  which  are  born  of  their  abnormal 
physical  condition.'' 77 

Still  another  quotation  will  be  allowed  me  :  "  Latterly 
much  has  been  heard  of  an  '  endless  chain,'  used  in  a  finan- 
cial sense.  There  is  an  endless  chain  of  another  kind  in 
existence  among  the  substantial  Germans  in  the  German 
counties  of  this  State.  While  many  of  New  England's 
sons  have  sold  or  abandoned  their  ancient  acres  and 
sought  new  homes  in  other  States,  the  lands  of  these  first 
Palatine  emigrants  still  remain  in  the  possession  of  their 
descendants,  held  by  ancient  indentures,  supplemented  by 

77  Quoted  by  Rupp  in  bis  Rush's  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Germans. 
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an  endless  chain  of  fresh  titles  from  father  to  son,  reach- 
ing backward  to  the  original  patents  from  Penn."7S 
One  of  our  most  eminent  historians  remarks : 
'« A  still  larger  number  of  these  German  exiles  found 
refuge  in  Pennsylvania,  to  which  colony  also  many  were 
carried  as  indentured  servants.  *  *  *  It  was  this  immigra- 
tion which  first  introduced  into  America  compact  bodies  of 
German  settlers,  and  along  with  them  the  dogmas  and 
worship  of  the  German  Lutheran  and  German  Reformed 
churches.  Constantly  supplied  with  new  recruits,  and  oc- 
cupying contiguous  tracts  of  territory,  the  immigrants 
preserved  and  have  transmitted  to  our  day,  especially  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  German  language  and  German  manners. 
Their  industry  was  remarkable ;  they  took  care  to  settle 
on  fertile  lands,  and  they  soon  became  distinguished  as 
the  best  farmers  in  America."79 

A  traveller  who  passed  through  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
during  the  French  and  Indian  War  writes  as  follows  :  "  The 
low  grounds  upon  the  banks  of  the  Shenandoah  River  are 
very  rich  and  fertile.  They  are  chiefly  settled  by  Ger- 
mans (and  Pennsylvania-Germans  at  that,  who  went  there 
prior  to  1748),  who  gain  a  sufficient  livelihood  by  raising 
stock  for  the  troops,  and  sending  butter  down  into  the 
lower  parts  of  the  country.  I  could  not  but  reflect  with 
pleasure  on  the  situation  of  these  people,  and  1  think,  if 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  happiness  in  this  life,  they  enjoy 
it.  Far  from  the  bustle  of  the  world,  thev  live  in  the  most 
delightful  climate  and  richest  soil  imaginable.     They  are 

78  F.  R.  Diffenderffer,  The  Palatine  and  Quaker  as  Commonwealth 
Builders,  pp.  29-30. 

The  writer  has  himself,  in  the  fifth  generation  ploughed  and  planted,  hoed 
and  harvested  upon  the  original  tract  patented  to  his  great-great-gTandsire,  by 
the  Penn  heirs,  in  1734. 

19  Hlldrfth's  History  0/ the  United  States,  First  Series,  Vol.  II.,  p.  264. 
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everywhere  surrounded  with  beautiful  prospects  and  sylvan 
scenes ;  lofty  mountains  and  transparent  streams,  falls  of 
water,  rich  valleys  and  majestic  woods,  the  whole  inter- 
spersed with  an  infinite  variety  of  flowering  shrubs  consti- 
tute the  landscapes  surrounding  them.  They  are  subject 
to  few  diseases,  are  generally  robust  and  live  in  perfect 
liberty.  They  know  no  wants,  and  are  acquainted  with 
but  few  vices.  Their  inexperience  of  the  elegancies  of  life 
precludes  any  regret  that  they  have  not  the  means  of  enjoy- 
ing them  ;  but  they  possess  what  many  princes  would  give 


OX  YOKE  AND  THRESHING   FLAII,. 

half  their  dominions  for — health,  contentment,  and  tran- 
quility of  mind."80 

Dr.  Oswald  Seidensticker,  while  living,  an  honored 
professor  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  who  has, 
perhaps,  given  the  German  immigration  into  Pennsylvania 
as  much  careful  and  intelligent  study  as  any  one  else,  has 
this  to  say  of  them  as  farmers:   "  Often  as  the  Germans 


•°  Howe's  Historical  Collections  of  Virginia,  p.  468. 
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have  been  spoken  of  contemptuously  in  certain  matters, 
that  was  not  valid  when  urged  against  them  as  farmers. 
The  very  sight  of  their  farms  is  sufficient  to  tell  that  they 
are  well  and  carefully  managed,  providing  blessed  and 
happy  homes.  Their  knowledge  of  properly  preparing 
the  soil,  of  growing  fine  cattle,  and  of  erecting  proper 
buildings,  and  their  manner  of  life  led  the  eminent  Dr. 
Rush  to  study  their  character  and  habits  and  in  his  book 
to  encourage  others  to  imitate  their  example."  8I 

Still  another  and  a  recent  author  writes  thus:  "  In  all 
they  did,  they  were  moved  thereto  by  one  great,  irresistible 
desire,  and  that  was  the  love  of  home.  *  *  *  Now  that 
they  had  found  this  "home,"  they  were  content  to  abide 
on  it  and  to  make  of  it  a  very  garden  spot  and  horn  of 
plenty  for  the  Province.  *  *  *  Because  the  Germans  were 
truly  in  earnest  did  they  persevere  until  they  have  spread 
abroad  over  the  entire  land,  supplementing  their  less  stable 
brethren  of  other  nationalities.  Before  even  the  break  of 
day,  during  the  heat  of  the  noontide  sun  they  toiled  on, 
and  until  its  rays  had  disappeared  beneath  the  western 
horizon,  when  darkness  made  work  impossible,  and  then 
they  sought  their  needed  rest  in  slumber,  but  not  before 
each  little  family  had  gathered  about  its  altar  to  sing  their 
hymns  of  praise  and  invoke  the  same  Divine  blessing  upon 
their  future  undertaking  which  had  been  showered  upon 
their  past. 

"  Other  settlers  have  likewise  toiled  and  struggled,  but 
it  may  well  be  asked  what  other  settlers  can  show  an  equal 
result  to  these  Palatine  immigrants  within  the  same  length 
of  time.  Hardly  had  a  decade  of  time  elapsed,  when, 
on  all  sides,  were  to  be  seen  flourishing  farms,  with  fields 

81  Oswald  Seidentsticker,  Bilder  aus  der  Deutsch-pennsylvanischen 
Geschichti,  Vol.  II.,  p.  255. 
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of  waving  grain,  orchards  laden  with  fruit,  and  pastures 
filled  with  well-conditioned  domestic  animals.  The  tem- 
porary log  house  has  given  place  to  a  two-story  stone 
structure,  a  most  durable,  commodious  and  comfortable 
home ;  in  place  of  the  shedding,  hurriedly  erected,  now 
stands  the  great  red  barn,  upon  its  stone  base,  and  with  its 
overhanging  frame  superstructure  bursting  with  plenty ; 
and  everywhere  are  scattered  the  many  little  adjuncts  of 
prosperity  and  comfort.  How  well  the  fathers  then  built 
is  evidenced  by  the  existence  of  scores  of  these  buildings, 
still  homelike  and  inviting  as  of  old."  83 

A  recent  writer,  in  discussing  some  changes  that  have 
taken  place,  how  German  virility  and  race-tenacity  have 
resulted  in  the  elimination  of  some  peoples  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  themselves,  humorously  but  truly  remarks : 
"  Penn  attempted  to  engraft  on  his  English  stock  other 
scions,  trusting  to  the  virility  of  his  masterful  race  to  pre- 
serve the  English  type,  but  the  strong  German  sap  has 
outworn  them  all  in  Lancaster  county.  The  descendants 
of  the  early  English  who  own  acres  of  land  here  to-day 
are  becoming  rare.  The  children  of  the  Scotch-Irish  by 
a  kind  of  natural  selection  have  quit  farming  and  taken  to 
politics  and  business,  and  their  ancient  acres  are  covered 
with  the  big  red  barns  that  betoken  another  kindred.  The 
Welshman  has  been  lost  in  the  shuffle,  and  the  Quaker  is 
marrying  the  Dutch  girl  in  self  defense.  So  reads  the 
record  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  has 
taken  almost  two  hundred  years  to  get  there.  But  *  by 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.'  "  83 


82  Rev.  M.  H.  Richards,  D.D.,  Proceedings  and  Addresses  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania-German Society,  Vol.  IX.,  pp.  413-414. 

83  E.  K.  Martin,  Esq.,  Proceedings  and  Addresses  of  the  Pennsylvania- 
German  Society,  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  13. 
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Other  Nationalities  have  Disappeared,  i^i 

Although  the  foregoing  evidence  abundantly  disproves 
the  absurd  statement  that  the  German  colonists  found  less 
enjoyment  in  agriculture  than  other  nationalities,  the  panel 
of  witnesses  is  by  no  means  exhausted  and  the  testimony 
could  be  expanded  into  a  volume.  Most  of  it  is  from  con- 
temporaneous sources  and  deals  with  the  question  as  it 
stood  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
Let  us  turn  from  that  long-gone  time  and  look  at  the  situa- 
tion as  we  find  it  at  this  very  hour. 

I  invite  the  reader  to  accompany  me  for  a  brief  interval 
to  Lancaster  county,  as  typical  a  Pennsylvania  region  to- 
day as  it  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  Its  earliest 
settlers  were  Germans  and  Swiss  Huguenots.  They  were 
agriculturists.  They  bought  lands,  settled  on  them,  farmed 
them,  and  their  descendants  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  genera- 
tions are  engaged  in  the  same  enjoyable  pursuit  to-day. 
Other  men  also  came  into  the  county :  Quakers,  Scotch- 
Irish  and  Welsh,  but  to-day  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  more 
than  10,000  farms  in  the  county  are  owned  and  cultivated 
by  the  descendants  of  the  early  German  settlers.  The  town- 
ships of  East  and  West  Donegal,  Conoy,  Mt.  Joy  and  por- 
tions of  West  Hempfield  were  settled  almost  exclusively 
by  the  Scotch-Irish.     To-day  there  is  not  a  single  farm  in 

84  The  country  architecture  of  Germany  as  is  well  known,  runs  more  to 
durability  than  ornamentation.  The  German  immigrants  brought  their  old- 
world  building  ideas  with  them.  The  result  is  there  are  to-day  many  substan- 
tial stone  structures,  dwelling  houses  and  barns  standing  all  over  the  earliest 
settled  portions  of  the  State,  whose  well-laid  walls  have  bid  defiance  to  the 
storms  of  a  century  and  a  half,  and  even  more,  and  are  to-day  in  such  a  state  of 
preservation  as  to  promise  another  century  or  two  of  life.  So  far  as  is  known 
with  certainty,  the  structure  shown  on  the  opposite  page  is  the  oldest  house 
still  standing,  erected  in  Lancaster  county.  The  legend  17  C  H.-H.  R.  19, 
carved  on  a  sandstone  forming  part  of  the  wall,  tells  the  story  of  its  building. 
It  was  erected  in  1719.  by  the  Rev.  Christian  Herr,  a  minister  of  the  Mennonite 
church,  who  came  into  the  country  from  the  Palatinate,  in  1709.  The  house 
stands  several  miles  south  of  Lancaster  city. 
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any  of  those  districts  owned  and  farmed  by  a  Scotch-Irish- 
man !  In  this  instance  at  least,  it  was  "  the  other  fellow" 
and  not  the  German  farmer  that  did  not  find  enjoyment  in 
his  vocation.  In  the  townships  of  Fulton  and  Little  Brit- 
ain the  settlers  were  almost  exclusively  Scotch-Irish  ;  these 
have  maintained  themselves  more  stubbornly  on  the  an- 
cestral acres,  but  in  recent  years  an  invasion  of  German 
farmers  has  been  steadily  encroaching  on  their  ancient  do- 
main, and  the  fate  that  has  befallen  the  Donegals  seems 
to  be  awaiting  them  also. 

Let  the  man — or  men,  if  there  be  more  than  one — who 
does  not  believe  the  German  pioneers  had  pleasure,  en- 
joyment and  content  on  their  broad  acres,  go  into  that 
same  county  of  Lancaster  and  look  the  landscape  over. 
He  will  find  a  territory  of  unsurpassed  fertility — another 
evidence  of  the  sound  agricultural  judgment  of  these  peo- 
ple— yielding  as  abundantly  to-day 
as  when  it  was  virgin,  two  centuries 
ago.  It  has  enriched  every  gen- 
eration of  those  who  have  owned  it. 
There  have,  of  course,  been  some 
failures,  but  the  record  on  the  whole, 
stands  unchallenged.  Pride  of  own- 
ership went  hand  in  hand  with  agri- 
cultural skill.  The  land  was  treated 
even  as  their  cattle  were,  carefully 
and  plentifully.  The  result  is  there 
are  no  deserted  farms  and  ruined  farmhouses,  as  mav  be 
seen  all  over  New  England.  Even  at  the  present  depre- 
ciated prices  for  real  estate,  the  farms  still  sell  at  $200  and 
more  per  acre.  Look  at  the  great  barns  in  which  their 
crops  are  stored  and  their  cattle  housed  !  Large  as  they 
are  they  are  generally  inadequate  to  contain  the  farm  prod- 
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ucts,  and  a  dozen  grain  and  hay  ricks  are  built  elsewhere 
on  the  farm  until  the  grain  can  be  threshed.  Nor  is  the 
barn  the  only  building  besides  the  dwelling  house,  on  the 
farm;  sheds,  stables,  and  other  outhouses  are  scattered 
around  until  the  farmer's  home  resembles  a  hamlet  in 
itself.  All  the  modern  farm  machinery,  and  that  too  of 
the  best  possible  type,  is  there ;  cunning  devices  of  many 
kinds  that  rob  labor  of  half  its  terrors. 

The  farmer's  house  is  generally  a  model  of  a  farmhouse. 
There  are  some  that  have  all  the  best  modern  accessories — 
steam  heat,  gas,  electric  bells,  cemented  cellars,  and  simi- 
lar improvements.  Within,  there  is  not  only  comfort  but 
luxury — fine  furniture,  pictures,  costly  carpets,  imported 
crockery,  generally  an  organ  and  often  a  piano.  There 
are  books,  magazines  and  newspapers,  and  much  else. 
The  son,  and  often  the  sons,  have  their  individual  teams, 
and  they  use  them  too.  No  farmer's  outfit  in  these  days  is 
complete  without  a  fine  vehicle  or  two.  It  may  safely  be 
said  that  there  is  no  spot  encompassed  by  the  four  seas 
that  hem  in  this  North  American  continent,  nay,  none  be- 
neath the  blue  canopy  that  overspreads  the  entire  earth, 
where  the  agriculturist  is  better  educated,  more  intelligent 
in  his  calling,  better  fed  and  clothed  and  enjoys  so  many 
of  the  luxuries  of  life  as  the  Lancaster  county  families  in 
the  year  of  grace,  1900.  Go  and  look  at  him  where  he 
is  ;  sit  at  his  table  and  see  the  fullness  thereof,  and  you  will 
then  be  able  to  give  a  fitting  answer  to  the  calumny,  born 
of  ignorance,  that  says  the  German  colonists  in  Pennsyl- 
vania did  not,  and  inferentially  do  not,  find  that  enjoy- 
ment in  agricultural  pursuits  as  the  races  whose  farms 
they  have  bought  and  now  own  and  cultivate. 

One  paragraph  more  will  be  pardoned :   the  theme  is  an 
attractive  one  and  I  leave  it  with  reluctance.     To  under- 
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stand  fully  what  these  Germans  have  done  for  themselves 
and  for  the  county  of  Lancaster  a  few  figures  may  be  in- 
troduced. Being  official,  and  on  record  they  will  be  ac- 
cepted. Lancaster  county  is  not  one  of  the  large  counties 
of  the  State  or  Nation,  but  it  is  the  richest  so  far  as  its  agri- 
cultural wealth  and  products  are  concerned  of  all  the  three 
thousand  or  more  within  all  the  States  and  Territories.  For 
a  quarter  of  a  century  it  has  stood  at  the  head  of  them  all 
in  the  money  value  of  its  agricultural  products.  The  cen- 
sus of  1890  gives  them  at  $7,657,790.  Her  nearest  com- 
petitor does  not  come  within  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  of 
equalling  it.  The  assessors'  lists  for  1899  §'lve  the  value 
of  her  real  estate,  at  the  usual  low  estimate,  at  $86,796,064 
and  of  her  horses  and  cattle  at  $1,958,802.  Her  citizens 
report  $20,802,634  at  interest:  the  real  amount  is  three 
times  that  sum.  To  give  even  a  more  condensed  idea  of 
what  these  farmers,  who  took  such  little  enjoyment  in  their 
chosen  pursuit,  have  done  to  make  their  county  rich,  it 
may  be  stated  that  there  are  at  the  present  moment  on  this 
little  area  of  973  square  miles,  26  National  Banks,  with  an 
aggregate  capital  of  $3,750,000,  and  deposits  aggregating 
$7,000,000  ;  also  3  Trust  companies,  with  large  assets,  and 
7  Building  and  Loan  Associations,  controlling  large  sums 
of  money. 

It  is  aggravating  that  it  should  be  necessary  at  this  late 
day  to  be  compelled  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject. But  we  cannot  forget  that  all  the  opprobrium  and 
misrepresentation  that  has  been  cast  upon  the  Germans  of 
Pennsylvania  has  long  been  borne  without  a  protest.  The 
chief  offenders  during  the  present  century  are  men  who 
have  had  no  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  characteristics 
of  the  men  whom  they  falsely  deride  and  abuse.  New 
England  has  contributed  even  more  than  her  quota  to  the 
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number  of  these  defamers.  Their  scurrilous  falsehoods 
have  so  long  gone  unchallenged  that  some  have  accepted 
them  as  truths  and  reiterated  them  with  all  their  original 
fervency.  The  day  for  that  has  gone.  The  faults  and 
shortcomings  of  the  German  pioneers  and  their  descendants 
were  many  and  obvious.  I  do  not  seek  to  extenuate 
them  in  the  slightest  degree,  but  I  do  assert — and  the 
authorities  to  prove  it  are  legion — that  with  all  their  short- 
comings, they  were  the  peers  of  any  race  of  men  that  set 
its  feet  upon  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  that  in  every 
qualification  that  goes  to  the  making  of  the  highest  class  of 
citizenship,  they  stand  at  the  very  forefront  to-day. 

They  brought  with  them  none  of  the  vindictive  bigotry 
that  burnt  witches  and  swung  Quakers  from  the  scaffold. 
They  at  once  made  their  own  the  doctrines  of  the  broad- 
minded  Penn,  that  religious  and  political  tolerance  were 
among  the  natural  and  inalienable  rights  of  men.  The 
subjects  of  kings  and  princes  in  Europe,  they  left  king- 
craft behind  them  and  proclaimed  the  evangel  of  free- 
dom in  their  new  home.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  through 
all  the  years,  that  these  people,  whom  a  few  historians  and  a 
host  of  inconsequent  minor  scribblers  have  denounced  and 
derided  as  indifferent  boors,  were  nevertheless  the  first 
men  on  the  continent  of  America  to  denounce  the  wrong  of 
human  slavery  and  petition  for  its  abolition  ;  yea,  a  cen- 
tury before  the  sensitive  soul  of  New  England  even  took 
thought  of  the  subject,  while  it  was  still  selling  Indians 
and  Quakers  into  West  Indian  slavery  and  only  forty  years 
after  the  great  celebrity  of  Massachusetts,  Governor  Win- 
throp,  disposed  of  slaves  in  his  will. 

The  age  of  the  defamer  has  not  gone  by,  and  most  prob- 
ably never  will.  Like  the  liar  and  the  thief  he  will  main- 
tain his  footing  among  men  even  unto  the  end.     The  men 
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who  have  assailed  the  good  name  of  the  German  immi- 
grants to  Pennsylvania  are,  however,  in  a  fair  way  to  ^ie 
out.  The  truth  confronts  their  falsehoods  at  every  stage 
and  the  latter  are  borne  down  in  the  contest.  Even  now 
their  numbers  are  growing  fewer  and  their  idle  gossip  no 
longer  receives  credence  as  history.  The  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  greatest  and  grandest  of  all  the  mem- 
bers in  the  Brotherhood  of  States,  confronts  them  and  con- 
futes their  idle  tattle,  born  of  misapprehension  and  igno- 
rance, and  here  I  may  safely  leave  them. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Who  am)  What  They  were. —  A  Condition  Born  of  Ne- 
cessity BEYOND  THE  SEA  AND  TRANSFERRED   TO   AMERICA. 

—  The  several  Kinds  of  Bond  Servants. —  A  striking 
Feature  in  the  History  of  Pennsylvania. 

"Haz  gala,  Sancho,  de  lahumilidad  de  tu  linage,  y  notedesprecies  dedecir 
que  vienes  de  labradores  ;  por  que  viendo  que  no  te  corres,  ninguno  se  pondra 
a  correrte." 

"  Und  wenn  wir  dankbar  auch  ermessen, 
Was  uns  das  neue  Heim  beschied, 
Sokonnen  wir  doch  nie  Veigessen 
Der  alten  Heimath,  Wort  und  Lied." 
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j5  ^f  HE  history  of  the  Germanic  im- 
I]  %&  migration  to  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania  naturally  divides  itself 
into  two  well-defined  parts  or  chap- 
ters. Of  one  of  these,  dealing  with 
the  arrival  and  dispersion  of  these 
people,  I  have  endeavored  to  write 
with  that  fullness  and  exactitude 
which  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject deserves,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
this  work.  The  other,  which  re- 
mains to  be  taken  up,  will  deal 
with  that  portion  of  these  people 
whose  means  were  scant  even  at 
journey,  and  wholly  inadequate  to 
(HO 
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bear  the  strain  of  a  long  and  tedious  sea  voyage.  Who 
arrived  virtually  penniless  and  dependent ;  who  had  not 
been  able  to  pay  for  their  passage  across  the  ocean, 
and  who,  upon  their  arrival,  were  compelled  to  barter  or 
sell  their  personal  services  for  a  stated  period  of  time,  at  a 
stipulated  price,  and  under  prescribed  legal  regulations,  to 
such  of  their  fellowmen  as  stood  in  need  of  their  labor, 
and  who  were  willing  to  discharge  the  debts  they  had  been 
compelled  to  incur  through  their  desire  to  reach  this  prom- 
ised land,  this  modern  Eden,  a  new  Canaan  in  a  new 
world. 

The  inflowing  tide  of  German  immigrants  to  the  Prov- 
ince of  Pennsylvania,  through  the  port  of  Philadelphia, 
is  not  secondary  in  importance  to  the  coming  of  William 
Penn  himself  and  the  establishment  of  his  Government  on 
the  banks  of  the  Delaware.  Considered  in  its  historic 
bearings,  it  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  events 
associated  with  the  colonization  of  America,  but  is  besides 
invested  with  a  more  special  interest,  all  its  own,  of  which 
I  shall  attempt  to  give  the  more  important  details. 

The  first  Germans  to  come  to  America,  as  colonists  in 
Pennsylvania,  were,  as  a  rule,  well  to  do.  Nearly  all  of 
them  in  the  beginning  of  that  mighty  exodus  had  sufficient 
means  to  pay  all  the  charges  incurred  in  going  down  the 
Rhine  to  the  sea,  and  enough  besides  to  meet  the  expenses 
for  carrying  them  across  the  ocean,  and  yet  have  some  left 
when  they  arrived  to  pay  for  part  or  all  of  the  lands  they 
took  up.8-3  The  large  tracts  taken  up  by  the  colony  at  Ger- 
mantown  and  at  Conestoga  are  all-sufficient  evidences  of 
this.     And  this  continued  to  be  the  rule  until  about  1717,36 


85  Franz  Loher,  Geschichte  und  Zustdnden  dcr  Deutschen  in  America, 
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and  perhaps  later,  when  the  great  exodus  from  the  Palati- 
nate set  in.  Then  the  real  race  to  reach  the  New  World 
began.  The  poorer  classes  had  not  been  unobservant  of 
what  was  going  on.  If  America  was  a  place  where  the 
rich  could  become  richer  still,  surely  it  must  be  a  place 
where  the  poor  also  might  better  themselves.  At  all  events, 
nothing  could  be  lost  by  going,  because  they  had  the 
merest  pittance  to  begin  with.  Besides,  all  the  accounts 
were  favorable.  Those  already  in  Pennsylvania  sent  back 
glowing  descriptions  of  the  ease  with  which  land  could  be 
acquired,  the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  the  abundance  of 
food,  the  freedom  from  taxation  and  the  equality  of  all  men 
before  the  law  to  their  natural  rights  and  their  religious 
creeds. 

Such  arguments  were  irresistible  to  men  whose  fathers 
and  themselves  had  felt  all  the  pangs  that  poverty,  perse- 
cution and  wrong  can  bring  upon  the  citizen.  The  desire 
to  flee  from  the  land  of  oppression  to  the  land  of  promise 
became  paramount,  and  to  attain  their  wish,  no  hardship 
was  too  great,  no  sacrifice  too  costly.  Unable  to  raise  the 
sum  necessary  to  bring  them  here,  they  sold  their  few 
meager  belongings,  and  with  the  proceeds  were  enabled  to 
reach  a  seaport.  Once  there,  they  found  plenty  of  men 
ready  to  send  them  across  the  Atlantic.  The  terms  were 
hard.  They  knew  they  would  be,  but  long  before  they 
reached  the  western  Patmos,  the  "  Insel  Pennsylvanien  " 
as  it  was  frequently  written  in  those  days,  they  often  rea- 
lized what  kind  of  a  trap  it  was  into  which  they  had  fallen. 
What  they  suffered  on  the  voyage,  how  they  were  mal- 
treated, and  how  many  of  them  died,  forms  perhaps  the 
most  pathetic  picture  in  the  history  of  American  coloniza- 
tion, not  excepting  that  drawn  by  Las  Casas  three  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  nor  the  later  one  limned  in  Longfel- 
low's Evangeline. 
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The  evidence  concerning  the  manner  in  which  this  im- 
migration was  aroused,  fostered  and  carried  on,  is  cumu- 
lative rather  than  diverse,  and  there  is  a  close  resemblance 
in  the  many  narratives  I  have  examined.  It  is  true,  the 
same  series  of  facts  presented  themselves  to  every  investi- 
gator and  the  result  is  a  somewhat  tedious  sameness  in  the 
various  accounts.  Once  the  facts  were  put  on  record  they 
became  public  property  and  the  latest  writer  simply  fol- 
lowed those  who  had  preceded  him.  So  graphic,  how- 
ever, are  some  of  these  accounts  that  I  have  deemed  it  a 
matter  of  interest  to  give  several  of  them,  those  of  Mittel- 
berger,  Pastor  Muhlenberg  and  Christoph  Saur  at  some 
length.  Their  testimony,  coming  from  both  sides  of  the 
ocean,  and  from  men  personally  familiar  with  all  the  cir- 
cumstances they  describe,  has  never  been  challenged  and 
has  accordingly  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  history  of 
German  immigration  into  America. 

The  persons  without  means,  who  availed  themselves  of 
the  facilities  offered  them  by  shipmasters  to  come  to  this 
country,  were  called  "  Redemptioners  "  by  their  contem- 
poraries, and  down  even  to  our  own  times.  It  deserves  to 
be  stated,  however,  that  this  term  does  not  appear  in  the 
indentures  entered  into  between  themselves  and  those  by 
whom  their  obligations  were  discharged  and  to  whom  they 
sold  their  personal  services  for  a  term  of  years.  Neither 
is  the  term  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  legislative  acts  of  the 
period.  Such  persons,  whatever  their  nationality — many 
came  from  British  lands — were  called  indentured  or  bond 
servants,  and  those  terms  were  invariably  applied  to  them. 
As  such  they  were  known  in  all  the  Acts  of  the  Assembly 
of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  and  those  of  the  three 
lower  counties,  New  Castle,  Kent  and  Sussex.  It  was  the 
common  term  prevailing  in  the  mother  country  and  natur- 
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ally  followed  them  to  this.  It  is  found  in  Penn's  Condi- 
tions and  Concessions  issued  while  he  was  still  in  England , 
in  168 1,  and  was  reiterated  many  times  subsequently. 

But  while  we  must  distinguish  between  the  men  who 
had  money  to  transport  themselves  and  their  families  to 
Pennsylvania,  and  those  who  came  under  conditions  to 
sell  their  services  until  their  obligations  were  repaid,  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  a  broad  distinction  between  some  of 
these  indentured  immigrants.  They  may  very  appro- 
priately be  divided  into  two  classes.  The  first  was  com- 
posed of  persons  who  were  honest  men  and  good  citizens ; 
men  who  came  here  of  their  own  volition,  who  had  under- 
gone many  trials  at  home,  some  because  of  their  religion  and 
most  of  them  because  of  the  hard  conditions  of  life  they  were 
compelled  to  face  from  youth  to  old  age.  Political  changes 
were  of  frequent  occurrence  and  each  one  was  generally 
accompanied  by  fresh  exactions  on  the  part  of  the  new 
ruler.  After  the  demands  of  the  tax  gatherer  had  been 
met,  about  the  only  things  that  were  left  were  visions  of 
fresh  exactions  and  possible  starvation.  Such  people  were 
excusable  for  contracting  terms  of  temporary  servitude  in 
a  distant  land  to  encountering  an  unending  repetition  of 
their  former  intolerable  state.  Their  action  was  at  least 
voluntary.  '•  \ 

But  the  other  class  was  a  widely  different  one.  They 
did  not  come  to  America  because  of  any  special  desire  on 
their  part  to  do  so.  On  the  contrary  they  would  doubtless 
have  preferred  to  remain  in  the  land  of  their  birth  had  they 
had  a  voice  or  a  choice  in  the  matter.  They  were  crim- 
inals and  felons,  the  scum  of  the  population,  which  the 
mother  country  dumped  upon  her  new  Province  in  order 
to  rid  herself  of  the  most  objectionable  portion  of  her  crim- 
inal classes.     The  very  jails  were   emptied  of  their  in- 
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mates  and  the  latter  sent  to  her  colonies,  North  and  South. 
This  action  was  naturally  resented  by  the  honest  and  in- 
dustrious colonists  of  Pennsylvania,  and  as  early  as  1722 
the  Provincial  Assembly  attempted  to  prevent  the  coming 
of  these  people  by  imposing  a  tax  upon  every  criminal 
landed  in  the  Province,  and  in  addition  made  the  ship- 
owner responsible  for  the  future  good  conduct  of  his  pas- 
sengers. But  nothing  could  keep  them  out  and  the  early 
criminal  record  of  Pennsylvania  is  no  doubt  largely  made 
up  from  this  class  of  her  population.  It  is  probably  owing 
to  the  dual  classes  of  these  indentured  servants  or  redemp- 
tioners,  that  much  of  the  obloquy,  which  some  persons, 
ignorant  of  the  circumstances,  have  visited  upon  this  class 
of  our  colonists,  is  owing.  Ignorance  has  been  the  prolific 
mother  of  many  of  the  silly  and  untruthful  accusations 
that  have  from  time  to  time  been  trumped  up  against  the 
German  colonists  of  Pennsylvania. 

They  differed  wholly  from   the   Germans  who  came  to 
better  their  condition   and  frequently  against  the   protests 

of  the  potentates  under  whose 
rule  they  were  living.  They 
were,  indeed,  the  very  flower 
of  the  German  peasantry,  and 
Europe  boasted  of  no  better 
citizens.  They  were  men  of 
robust  frame,  hardy  consti- 
tution, inured  to  toil  and 
accustomed  to  earn  their  liv- 
ing with  their  hands — Men 
who  trod  the  soil  of  the  New 
World  as  if  it  was  their  right- 
ful inheritance,  and  able  to  help  themselves.  They  fought 
the  batde  of  civilization  in  the  depths  and  solitudes  of  the 
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wilderness.  There  they  established  the  equality  of  man 
in  place  of  hereditary  privileges.  They  were  born  com- 
monwealth-builders, and  their  handiwork  in  Pennsylvania 
is  one  of  the  marvels  of  modern  colonization. 

Under  conditions  of  discouragement,  deceit  and  con- 
tumely, of  wrong  and  robbery  that  almost  exceed  the  limits 
of  human  belief,  these  poor  people  continued  to  come  over 
to  the  land  of  promise.  The  story  of  their  treatment  on 
shipboard  equals  all  the  horrors  of  the  "  middle  passage" 
during  the  African  slave  traffic,  while  here,  land  sharks  in 
the  shape  of  the  commission  merchant  and  money  broker, 
stood  ready  upon  their  arrival  to  complete  the  work  of 
spoliation  and  plunder.  It  was  little  that  many  of  these 
forlorn  sons  of  toil  had.  In  their  wooden  chests  heir- 
looms that  were  sometimes  generations  old  were  gathered, 
and  the  few  remaining  household  treasures  they  had  been 
able  to  save  out  of  the  wreck  of  their  fortunes,  small 
though  the  latter  were.  These  at  once  attracted  the  cu- 
pidity of  the  thieves  who  lay  in  waiting  for  their  prey. 
Thousands  of  them  found  themselves  possessed  only  of 
their  lives  and  their  strong  arms  when  they  stepped  on  the 
Philadelphia  wharfs,  wherewith  to  begin  anew  the  battle 
of  life,  the  struggle  for  existence.  But  handicapped  as 
they  were,  they  faced  adverse  fate  with  stout  hearts  and 
fulfilled  their  contracts  with  their  purchasers  and  masters 
as  faithfully  as  if  their  efforts  were  directed  to  keep  alive 
their  own  hearth-fires  or  to  support  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren. 

To  all  the  foregoing,  separately  and  collectively,  must 
be  added  the  sufferings  and  numerous  deaths  from  small- 
pox,  dysentery,  poor  nutrition,  and  worst  of  all  the  fatal 
ship-fever,  resulting  from  -  the  contaminated  water  and 
other  causes.     The  literature  of  that  time,  the  few  news- 
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papers,  the  letters  of  those  who  made  the  voyage  and  were 
not  only  witnesses  but  actual  sufferers,  and  the  books 
and  pamphlets  that  were  written  and  printed,  bear  ample 
testimony  to  the  horrible  scenes  and  sufferings  that  only 
too  often  came  upon  the  overcrowded  immigrant  ships.  It 
is  not  a  pleasant  duty  to  enter  into  some  of  the  details  that 
have  come  down  to  us.  The  pen  assumes  the  disagree- 
able task  only  because  the  truth  and  the  requirements  of 
history  demand  it.  It  is  only  another,  although  perhaps 
the  most  sorrowful,  of  all  the  episodes  that  attended  the 
colonization  of  Pennsylvania.  It  may  perhaps  be  truth- 
fully said  that  in  the  first  instance  the  practice  had  its 
origin  in  laudable  and  benevolent  motives.  Those  who 
lent  it  their  assistance  in  the  beginning,  at  that  time  hardly 
conceived  the  extent  the  hegira  was  to  assume  or  the  depth 
of  the  misery  it  was  to  entail.  Fraud  and  deception  had 
their  origin  in  opportunity ;  some  men  are  quick  to  spring 
from  good  to  evil  when  it  pays,  and  the  occasion  offers 
itself.     So  I  apprehend  it  was  in  this  case. 

I  have  tried  to  collect  and  arrange  the  evidence  still  ob- 
tainable and  present  it  in  these  pages  as  best  I  could. 
Every  writer  of  our  local  or  general  history  has  dealt  with 
the  question  in  a  summary  way,  rather  than  otherwise. 
The  story  is  broken  into  many  fragments,  and  these  are 
scattered  through  hundreds  of  volumes,  without  anything 
approaching  completeness  or  regularity  of  detail  in  any. 
In  the  fullness  of  time,  no  doubt,  some  one  with  love  and 
leisure  for  the  work  will  address  himself  to  the  task  and 
write  the  story  of  the  Redemptioners  with  the  philosophic 
spirit  and  the  amplitude  it  deserves.  Meanwhile  the  fol- 
lowing chapters  are  offered  as  a  substitute  until  something 
better  comes  along. 


CHAPTER   II. 

Bond  Servants  a  Universal  Custom  of  the  Times. — 
Brought  from  Great  Britain  and  Taken  to  All  the 
Middle  Colonies. —  Synopsis  of  the  Colonial  Legis- 
lation on  Indentured  Servants. 


'  Such  were  to  take  these  lands  by  toil 

To  till  these  generous  breadths  and  fair, 
Turning  this  Pennsylvania  soil 
To  fruitful  gardens  everywhere." 

"  Kommt  zu  uns  frei  von  Groll  und  Trug 
Und  est  das  Freundschafts  mohl, 
Wir  haben  hier  der  Hiitten  g'nug 
Und  Lander  ohne  Zahl." 

^*"HERE  was  not  a  little 
^^  rivalry  among  the  vari- 
ous English  colonies  planted 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
of  America,  in  their  race  for 
wealth,  progress  and  com- 
mercial supremacy.  Into 
that  competition,  Pennsyl- 
vania, although  the  young- 
est of  all  the  English  set- 
tlements, entered  with  as 
much  ambition  and  ardor  as  the  people  to  the  north  and 
south  of  her.     Penn  was  a  Quaker,  and  a  man  of  sincere 
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convictions  and  unquestioned  piety,  but  we  cannot  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  he  united  a  very  liberal  share  of 
worldly  shrewdness  with  his  colonization  schemes.  In 
fact,  the  competition  in  material  progress  and  advance- 
ment in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  was 
quite  as  sharp  between  what  are  to-day  called  the  Thir- 
teen Colonies  as  it  is  to-day.  The  older  settlements  had 
the  advantage  of  age  and  experience,  and  this  naturally 
compelled  the  newer  ones  to  redouble  their  efforts  to  over- 
take them  in  the  race  for  advancement  and  to  surpass 
them  if  possible. 

In  some  particulars  they  endeavored  to  work  out  their 
destinies  along  similar  lines.  They  copied  from  each  other 
when  they  thought  such  imitations  would  prove  advan- 
tageous— not  blindly,  but  always  with  an  eye  to  the  main 
chance.  When  Lord  Baltimore  found  that  his  older  neigh- 
bor Virginia  was  increasing  her  population  and  her  wealth 
by  the  extensive  importation  of  male  and  female  servants 
from  the  mother  country  under  indentures  that  meant  years 
of  servitude,  and  under  conditions  not  wholly  dissimilar  to 
her  negro  slave  traffic,  he  at  once  availed  himself  of  the 
Virginia  idea,  and  ship-loads  of  these  people  came  from 
Ireland,  Scotland  and  even  England  herself. 

It  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  the  authorities  in  Penn- 
sylvania took  the  same  view  of  the  case,  and  early  in  the 
history  of  the  Province  introduced,  or  at  least  connived  at 
the  system.  At  all  events  the  fact  remains  that  Penn's 
government  had  hardly  got  under  way,  before  indentured 
servants  became  a  feature  in  the  civil  life  of  the  community. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  labor  was  scarce,  and  here,  perhaps 
more  than  anywhere  else,  extra  labor  was  required  to  cut 
down  the  forests,  clear  the  land  and  keep  abreast  of  the 
march  of  civilization  that  was  moving  forward  on  all  sides 
of  the  new  settlement. 


Legislation    Concerning  Indentured  Servants,     \z\ 

All  this  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  number  of  these  sold 
and  purchased  servants  that  were  brought  into  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  from  the  legislation  that  was  enacted  in  conse- 
quence. That  legislation  grew  out  of  the  necessities  of  the 
traffic  in  these  people  and  consequently  reflects  its  succes- 
sive stages.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
while  it  had  even  in  its  earlier  stages  all  the  characteristics 
that  marked  it  during  its  most  flourishing  period,  from 
1730  to  1770,  it  had  not  the  same  name.  The  men  and 
women  who  were  sent  over  here  from  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land, or  who  came  voluntarily  under  contracts  to  render 
personal  service  for  their  passage  money,  board  and  any 
other  expenses  that  might  be  incurred,  were  always  called 
"  servants  "  or  "  indentured  servants"  by  the  laws  of  the 
Province.  The  word  "  redemptioner  "  belongs  to  a  later 
period  and  was  of  more  recent  coinage,  and  this  fact  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of,  although  in  reality  there  was  no  ma- 
terial difference  recognized  either  by  statutory  enactments 
or  by  custom,  between  the  two.  The  word  "  redemp- 
tioner "  does  not  occur  in  the  Pennsylvania  Statutes  at 
Large. 

"We  may  with  propriety,"  says  Gordon,  "notice  here 
another  class  of  the  people  who  were  not  freemen.  Many 
valuable  individuals  were  imported  into  the  province  as 
servants,  who  in  consideration  of  the  payment  of  their  pas- 
ages  and  other  stipulations,  contracted  to  serve  for  a  defi- 
nite period.  This  class  was  a  favorite  of  the  law.  Pro- 
vision was  made  bv  the  laws  agreed  on  in  England  for 
recording  the  names,  times  and  wages  of  servants;  mas- 
ters were  allowed  to  take  up  lands  for  their  use,  and  the 
servants  themselves,  after  the  expiration  of  their  service, 
were  permitted  to  become  land-holders  on  easy  terms  ;  they 
were  provided  with  sufficient  clothing   and  implements  ot 
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labor ;  they  could  not  be  sold  out  of  the  Province  without 
their  consent,  and,  in  case  of  marriage,  husband  and  wife 
could  not  be  parted.  On  the  other  hand,  due  care  was 
taken  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  master.  Many  of  the 
German  and  Irish  settlers  were  of  this  class,  from  whom 
have  sprung  some  of  the  most  reputable  and  wealthy  in- 
habitants of  the  Province."87 

In  speaking  of  servants  about  the  year  1740,  Watson 
says  :  "  The  other  kind  were  those  who  were  free  after  a 
time.  Many  came  from  England,  Germany  and  other 
countries  who  could  not  pay  their  passage,  who  were  sold 
on  their  arrival  for  so  many  years,  at  about  three  to  four 
pounds  Pennsylvania  currency  per  annum,  as  would  pay 
their  passage  :  generally  fourteen  pounds  for  four  years' 
service  would  cover  their  passage  money.  Those  who 
were  too  old  to  serve  would  sell  their  children  in  the  same 
way.  Some  would  sell  themselves  to  get  a  knowledge  0/ 
the  countfy  before  starting  in  the  world.  The  purchaser 
could  resell  them  for  the  unexpired  time.  The  purchaser 
also  had  to  give  them  a  suit  of  clothes  at  the  expiration  of 
the  time."&s 

I  propose  to  offer  a  brief  resume  of  the  various  legisla- 
tive enactments  bearing  on  this  class  of  immigrants  to  show 
the  status  held  by  them,  and  also  the  precautions  that  were 
from  time  to  time  taken  by  the  law-making  power  for  their 
protection. 

While  the  condition  of  this  large  class  was  in  innumer- 
able cases  to  be  commiserated,  the  fact  nevertheless  re- 
mains that  the  Legislature  threw  over  them  the  aegis  of  its 
protection,  and  in  so  far  as  it  could,  tried  to  deal  fairly 
with  them.     Their  rights  were  as  scrupulously  guarded  as 


87  GORDON'S  History  of  Pennsylvania,  pp.  555-556. 

88  Watson's  Annals  of  Philadelphia,  Vol.  III.,  p.  469. 
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those  of  their  masters.  It  deserves  also  to  be  remembered 
that  no  fault  was  found  with  the  system  of  buying  these 
servants  and  holding  them  to  their  service  until  their  obli- 
gations were  discharged.  That  was  a  recognized  custom 
of  the  period,  already  in  existence  both  north  and  south 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  universally  acquiesced  in.  Nobody 
thought  it  wrong.  People  entered  into  these  obligations 
of  their  own  free  will.  There  was  no  compulsion.  The 
great  wrongs  grew  out  of  the  practices  under  which  it  was 
carried  on.  As  these  developed  and  were  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Legislature,  numerous  laws  were  passed  to 
better  guard  the  rights  of  the  deceived  and  defrauded  im- 
migrants. But  the  laws  could  not  reach  the  infamous 
Newlander  beyond  the  sea,  and  he  took  good  care  to  keep 
the  broad  Atlantic  between  himself  and  his  outraged  vic- 
tims. 

The  Provincial  Government  did  not  do  all  perhaps  it 
should  or  even  might  have  done  looking  to  the  protection 
of  these  people.  It  is  important  that  we  keep  before  us  a 
clear  idea  of  the  spirit  of  those  days.  It  was  very  dif- 
erent  from  what  we  find  to-day.  Public  sentiment  leaned 
towards  severity  rather  than  towards  charity.  The  laws 
dealt  more  severely  with  crime,  and  were  often  pushed  to 
the  verge  of  inhumanity.  Take  for  example,  the  laws 
against  creditors.  In  1705  the  first  insolvent  law  in  the 
Province  was  passed,  and  it  has  justly  been  said  that  it 
"  was  formulated  in  sterner  justice  than  is  consistent  with 
human  frailty."  When  the  property  of  a  debtor  was  in- 
sufficient to  discharge  his  debts,  the  law  compelled  him 
to  make  good  the  deficiency  by  personal  servitude  in 
case  his  creditors  demanded  it,  and  there  were  always  those 
who  did.  Single  men  not  more  than  fifty-three  years 
old  could  be  sold  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  seven  years, 
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but  married  men  under  forty-six  could  be  held  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  five  years.  A  milder  law  was  enacted  to 
supersede  the  above  one  in  1730,  but  so  many  creditors 
abused  its  provisions,  that  satisfaction  by  servitude  was 
engrafted  upon  it  in  a  supplemental  clause.89 

There  were,  too,  often  quarrels  and  bickerings  between 
the  Governors  and  the  members  of  the  Assembly.  The 
one  tried  to  thwart  the  wishes  and  will  of  the  other.  When, 
for  example,  the  Legislature  in  1755  drew  up  a  bill  on 
this  very  subject  of  the  better  protection  of  German  immi- 
grants, especially  to  prevent  the  breaking  open  of  their 
chests  and  the  theft  of  their  goods,  Governor  Thomas  cut 
out  this  very  matter  and  returned  the  rest  with  his  ap- 
proval. There  seems  to  have  been  a  reason  for  his  action, 
and  the  Assembly  in  a  sharp  reply  told  him,  in  so  many 
words,  that  some  of  his  own  political  household  were 
regularly  engaged  in  these  robberies,  and  that  was  no 
doubt  why  he  refused  to  do  this  act  of  simple  justice.  No 
doubt  they  knew  what  they  were  talking  about. 

Many  of  the  English  and  Welsh  settlers  who  came  to 
Pennsylvania  within  twenty  years  after  it  was  founded 
brought  indentured  servants  with  them.  To  hold  such 
people  was  evidently  an  old  English  custom,  and  at  the 
very  outset  of  his  proprietary  career,  provision  was  made 
by  Penn  for  the  welfare  of  these  people  on  regaining  their 
freedom.  No  sooner  had  Penn  obtained  the  royal  charter 
to  his  province  than  he  issued  a  long  and  tedious  docu- 
ment for  the  enlightenment  of  "  those  of  our  own  and 
other  nations  that  are  inclined  to  transport  themselves  or 
families  beyond  the  seas."  On  July  n,  1682,  while  still 
in  England  he  issued  a  series  of  "  conditions  or  conces- 
sions," running  to  twenty  separate  paragraphs  or  articles, 


89  Gordon's  History  of  Pennsylvania,  pp.  218-219. 
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for  the  government  of  the  relations  between  himself  and 
his  province  and  those  who  should  purchase  lands  from 
him  and  settle  here.  The  seventh  of  these  conditions  reads 
as  follows  :  "  That  for  every  Fifty  acres  that  shall  be  al- 
lotted to  a  servants,  at  the  end  of  his  service,  his  Quitrent 
shall  be  two  shillings  per  annum,  and  the  master  or  owner 
of  the  servant,  when  he  shall  take  up  the  other  Fifty  acres, 
his  Quit-rent  shall  be  Four  shillings  by  the  year,  or  if  the 
master  of  the  servant  (by  reason  in  the  Indentures  he  is  so 
obliged  to  do)  allot  to  the  Servant  Fifty  acres  in  his  own 
division,  the  said  master  shall  have  on  demand  allotted  him 
from  the  Governor,  the  One  hundred  acres,  at  the  chief 
rent  of  six  shillings  per  annum."90 

"The  more  wealthy  of  the  Scotch  emigrants  (to  New 
Jersey)  were  noted  for  the  accompaniment  of  a  numerous 
retinue  of  servants  and  dependents,  and,  in  some  instances 
they  incurred  the  expense  01  transporting  whole  families 
of  poor  laborers  whom  they  established  on  their  lands  for  a 
term  of  years,  and  endowed  with  a  competent  stock,  re- 
ceiving in  return  one  half  of  the  agricultural  produce."91 

From  the  first,  large  numbers  of  these  servants  came  to 
Pennsylvania.  Claypole  says,  writing  on  Oct.  1,  1682, 
"  above  fifty  servants  belonging  to  the  Society  are  going 
away  in  a  great  ship  for  Pennsylvania."92 

The  foregoing  establishes  the  existence  of  this  species  of 
servitude  before  the  founding  of  Pennsylvania.  It  also 
shows  that  in  order  to  give  these  people  a  fair  start  in  life 
the  terms  on  which  they  could  secure  lands  from  the  Pro- 
prietary were  more  favorable  than  those  accorded  to  their 
masters  themselves. 


90  Hazzard's  Annals,  pp.  505-513. 

91  Grahame's  United  States,  Vol.  II.,  p.  295. 

92  Hazzard's  Annals  of  Pennsylvania  from  1600  to  1682,  p.  593. 
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I  find  the  word  "servant,"  evidently  used  in  the  sense 
already  indicated,  in  many  acts  of  the  General  Assembly. 
It  occurs  in  a  law  prohibiting  work  on  the  "  First  day  of 
the  week,  called  the  Lord's  Day,"  passed  Nov.  27,  1700.93 
Also  in  another  law  passed  on  the  same  day  and  year,94 
and  in  still  another  passed  at  the  same  time  with  reference 
to  "  servants  "  assaulting  their  masters  or  mistresses.95  A 
fourth  law  enacted  on  the  same  day  of  the  aforementioned 
year  provides  that  "  if  any  ■  servant'  or  servants  shall  pro- 
cure themselves  to  be  married  without  consent  of  his  or  her 
master  or  mistress,  (he  or  she)  shall  for  such,  their  offense, 
each  of  them  serve  their  respective  masters  or  mistresses, 
one  whole  year  after  the  time  of  their  service  (by  inden- 
ture, law,  or  custom)  is  expired  ;  and  if  any  person  being 
free  shall  marry  with  a  servant  as  aforesaid,  he  or  she  so 
marrying  shall  pay  to  the  master  or  mistress  of  the  servant, 
if  for  a  man  twelve  pounds  ;  if  a  woman,  six  pounds  or 
one  year's  service  ;  and  the  servant  so  being  married  shall 
abide  with  his  or  her  master  or  mistress  according  to  in- 
denture  or  custom,  and  one  year  after  as  aforesaid."96  In 
still  another  law  passed  on  the  same  day  and  same  year, 
designed  for  raising  county  revenues,  it  is  provided,  "  that 
no  person  that  has  been  a  bond  servant  by  indenture  or 
otherwise  in  this  government,  shall  be  rated  the  above  four 
shillings  per  head  until  he  has  been  free  from  his  servitude 
the  space  of  one  year."97 

An  excellent  law  concerning  servants  was  passed  by  the 
General  Assembly,  met  at  Newcastle,  in  the  Lower  Coun- 
ties, in  May,  1700.     It  appears  to  be  the  model  after  which 

93  Statutes  at  Large  of  Pennsylvania,  Vol.  II.,  p.  4. 
9*Ibid.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  6. 
96  Ibid.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  13. 
95  Ibid.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  22. 
"Ibid.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  35. 
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later  legislation  was   largely  formulated,  and  is   therefore 
quoted : 

11  An  Act  for  the  Better  Regulation  of  Servants 
in  the   Province  and  Territories. 

"  For  the  just  Encouragements  of  Servants  in  the  Dis- 
charge of  their  Duty,  and  the  Prevention  of  their  Desert- 
ing their  masters  or  Owners  Services,  Be  It  Enacted  by 
the  Proprietary  and  Governor,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and 
Consent  of  the  Freemen  of  this  Province  and  Territories, 
in  General  Assembly  met,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
same,  that  no  Servant,  bound  to  serve  his  or  her  Time  in 
this  Province  or  Counties  annexed,  shall  be  sold  or  dis- 
posed of  to  any  person  residing  in  any  other  Province  or 
Government,  without  the  Consent  of  the  said  Servant  and 
two  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  the  said  County  wherein  he 
lives  or  is  sold,  under  the  Penalty  of  Ten  Pounds,  to  be 
forfeited  by  the  Seller. 

"And  Be  it  Further  Enacted,  That  no  Servant  shall 
be  assigned  over  to  another  person  by  any  in  this  Province 
or  Territories,  but  in  the  presence  of  one  Justice  of  the 
Peace  of  the  County,  under  the  Penalty  of  Ten  Pounds; 
which  Penalty,  with  all  others  in  the  Act  expressed,  shall 
be  levied  by  Distress  and  Sale  of  Goods  of  the  Party 
Offending. 

"  And  Be  It  Enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that 
every  Servant  that  shall  faithfully  serve  four  years,  or 
more,  shall,  at  the  expiration  of  their  Servitude  have  a  Dis- 
charge, and  shall  be  duly  Cloathed  with  two  compleat  suits 
of  Apparel,  whereof  one  shall  be  new,  and  shall  also  be 
furnished  with  one  new  Ax,  one  Grubbing-hoe,  and  one 
Weeding-hoe  :   at  the  Charge  of  their  Master  or  Mistress. 

"And  for  the  Prevention  of  Servants  quitting  their  Mas- 
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ters  service,  Be  It  Enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid, 
that  if  any  Servant  shall  absent  him  or  herself  from  the 
Service  of  their  Master  or  Owner  for  the  space  of  one  Day 
or  more,  without  Leave  first  obtained  for  the  same,  every 
such  Servant  shall  for  every  such  Days  absence  be  obliged 
to  serve  five  days  after  the  Expiration  of  his  or  her  Time, 
and  shall  further  make  such  Satisfaction  to  his  or  her 
Master  or  Owner,  for  the  Damages  and  charges  sustained 
by  such  Absence,  as  the  respective  County  Court  shall  see 
meet,  who  shall  order  as  well  the  Time  to  be  served,  as 
other  Recompence  for  Damages  sustained. 

"And  whoever  shall  Apprehend  or  take  up  any  run- 
away Servant  and  shall  bring  him  or  her  to  the  Sheriff  of 
the  County,  such  Person  shall  for  every  such  Servant,  if 
taken  up  within  ten  miles  of  the  Servants  Abode,  receive 
Ten  Shillings  Reward  of  the  said  Sheriff  ;  who  is  hereby  re- 
quired to  pay  the  same,  and  forthwith  to  send  notice  to  the 
Master  or  Owner,  of  whom  he  shall  receive  Ten  Shillings, 
Prison  fees  upon  Delivery  of  the  said  Servant,  together 
with  all  other  Disbursements  and  reasonable  Charges  for 
and  upon  the  same. 

"  And  to  prevent  the  clandestine  employment  of  other 
Mens  Servants,  Be  It  Enacted,  by  the  authority  afore- 
said, That  whosoever  shall  conceal  any  Servant  of  this 
Province  or  Territories  or  entertain  him  or  her  twenty-four 
hours,  without  his  or  her  Master's  or  Owners  Knowledge 
and  Consent,  and  shall  not  within  the  said  time  give  an  Ac- 
count thereof  to  some  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  the  County, 
every  such  Person  shall  forfeit  Twenty  Shillings  lor  every 
Day's  Concealment.  And  in  case  the  said  Justice  of  the 
Peace  shall  not,  within  twenty-four  Hours  after  complaint 
made  to  him,  issue  his  Warrant,  directly  to  the  next  Con- 
stable, for  apprehending  and  seizing  the  said  Servant,  and 
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commit  him  or  her  to  the  Custody  of  the  Sheriff  of  the 
County,  such  Justice  shall  for  every  such  Offence  forfeit 
Five  Pounds.  And  the  Sheriff  shall  by  the  first  Oppor- 
tunity after  he  has  received  the  said  Servant,  send  notice 
thereof   to   his   or   her  Master   or   Owner :    and  the   said 
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Sheriff  neglecting  or  omitting  in  any  case  to  give  Notice 
to  the  Master  or  Owner  of  the  Servant  being  in  his  Custody 
as  aforesaid,  shall  forfeit  Five  Shillings  for  every  Day' 
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neglect  after  an  Opportunity  has  offered ;  to  be  proved 
against  him  before  the  County  Court,  and  to  be  there  ad- 
judged. 

"  And  for  the  more  effectual  Discouragement  of  Servants 
embezzling  their  Masters'  or  Owners  goods,  Be  It  En- 
acted, by  the  Authority  aforesaid,  that  whosoever  shall 
clandestinely  deal  or  traffick  with  any  Servant  white  or 
black,  for  any  Kind  of  goods  or  Merchandises,  without 
Leave  or  Order  from  his  or  her  Master  or  Owner,  plainly 
signified  or  appearing,  shall  forfeit  treble  the  value  of  such 
goods  to  the  Owner ;  and  the  Servant,  if  a  white,  shall 
make  Satisfaction  to  his  or  her  Master  or  Owner  by  Servi- 
tude, after  the  expiration  of  his  or  her  Time,  to  double  the 
Value  of  the  said  Goods  ;  and  if  the  Servant  be  a  black,  he 
or  she  shall  be  severely  whipt  in  the  most  Publick  Place 
of  the  Township  where  the  Offence  was  comitted."  9S 

An  act  for  the  better  regulation  of  servants  in  the  Prov- 
ince and  Territories,  and  for  the  just  encouragement  of 
servants  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  also  passed  on 
November  27,  1700,  throws  so  much  light  on  this  "  ser- 
vant" question  that  I  give  an  abridgment  of  it.  It  pro- 
vides that  no  servant  bound  to  serve  a  certain  time,  shall 
be  sold  or  disposed  of  to  anyone  residing  in  any  other  prov- 
ince or  government,  without  his  consent  and  that  of  two 
justices  of  the  peace  of  the  county  where  the  servant  re- 
sides, under  a  ten-pound  penalty  by  the  seller.  No  ser- 
vant is  to  be  sold  or  assigned  to  another  person  in  the 
Province  unless  in  the  presence  of  a  justice,  under  a  ten- 
pound  penalty. 


98  Charters  and  Acts  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania. 
Printed  by  Peter  Miller  &  Company,  Phil.  M.D.C.C.I«.XII.,  Vol.  I.,  pp. 
5  and  6  of  Section  II. 

See  also  Galloway's  Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  C.  49,  p.  7. 
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Sec.  III.  of  this  law  is  so  important  that  I  quote  it  entire. 
"And  be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That 
every  Servant  that  shall  faithfully  serve  four  years  or 
more,  shall,  at  the  expiration  of  their  servitude,  have  a 
discharge,  and  shall  be  duly  clothed  with  two  complete 
suits  of  apparel,  whereof  one  shall  be  new  ;  and  shall  also 
be  furnished  with  one  new  axe,  one  grubbing  hoe  and  one 
weeding  hoe  at  the  charge  of  their  master  or  mistress." 
Other  sections  provide  that  servants  who  absent  themselves 
from  their  service  for  one  day  without  permission,  shall  for 
every  such  day,  serve  five  days  longer  at  the  expiration  of 
their  time,  and  besides  make  satisfaction  for  all  damage 
the  master  may  have  sustained  by  such  absence.  Persons 
apprehending  runaway  servants  and  taking  them  to  the 
sheriff  shall  receive  ten  shillings  for  the  same  or  twenty 
shillings  when  the  runaway  is  taken  more  than  ten  miles 
from  his  master's  abode.  Persons  concealing  servants 
without  the  master's  knowledge,  or  entertaining  them 
twenty-four  hours  and  who  shall  not  notify  either  the  mas- 
ter or  a  justice  of  the  peace,  shall  be  fined  twenty  shillings 
for  every  day's  concealment.  The  final  clause  in  the  act 
provided  that  whosoever  should  clandestinely  deal  or  traffic 
with  any  servant  for  any  kind  of  goods  or  merchandize, 
without  leave  or  order  from  the  master,  shall  forfeit  treble 
the  value  of  the  goods  to  the  master ;  and  the  servant,  if 
white,  shall  make  reparation  to  his  or  her  master  or  owner, 
by  servitude  after  the  expiration  of  his  or  her  time,  to 
double  the  value  of  the  said  goods." 

On  October  18,  1701,  the  law  of  November  27,  1700, 
regulating  the  marriages  of  servants  as  already  quoted, 
was  reenacted. 

It  seems  that  sometimes  "bought  servants"  left  their 

**  Statutes  at  Large  of  Pennsylvania,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  54-56. 
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masters,  greatly  to  the  damage  of  the  latter,  and  enlisted  in 
the  Queen's  service  over  in  New  Jersey.  In  consequence 
of  this  hardship,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Assembly  on 
August  10,  1711,  providing  that  "any  master  who  shall 
prove  that  a  servant  belonging  to  him  has  enlisted  in  the 
Queen's  service  since  a  certain  date  without  the  approval 
of  his  master  or  mistress,  shall  receive  for  every  month's 
unexpired  service  of  such  servant,  the  sum  of  ten  shillings, 
and  the  full  sum  which  the  unexpired  time  of  servitude 
shall  at  that  rate  amount  to,  the  entire  sum  not  to  exceed 
twenty  pounds  however.  The  master  or  mistress  shall 
deliver  up  the  covenant  or  indenture  of  such  servant  and 
assign  thereon  their  right  to  such  servant's  services." 

In  an  act  regulating  fees  to  be  charged  by  public  offi- 
cials, passed  on  May  28,  1715,  a  shilling  is  allowed  "for 
writing  the  assignment  of  a  servant  and  signing  it."100  On 
August  24,  1717,  an  act  for  levying  taxes  passed  the  As- 
sembly and  among  its  other  provisions  was  one  requiring 
the  constables  in  the  several  districts  of  the  Province  to 
carefully  register  the  number  of  bound  servants  that  are 
held.101  A  similar  law  was  reenacted  on  February  22,  1717- 
17 18,  but  servants  not  out  of  their  servitude  six  months  are 
exempted.102  A  licensing  act  passed  on  the  26th  day  of 
August,  1 72 1,  prohibits  the  sale  of  rum,  brandy  and  other 
spirits  to  be  drunk  by  servants  and  others  in  companies 
near  the  place  of  sale ;  nor  shall  such  servants  be  trusted 
or  entertained,  if  warned  by  the  master  or  mistress  of  the 
same ;  and  any  one  arresting  a  servant  for  a  debt  con- 
tracted in  this  way,  such  actions  shall  abate,  and  the  ser- 
vant or  his  master  or  mistress  may  plead  the  act  in  bar.103 

100  Statutes  at  Large  of  Pennsylvania,  Vol.  III.,  p.  100. 

101  Ibid.,  pp.  250-251. 
™*  Ibid.,  p.  1S1. 
10*Ibid.t  p.  129. 
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Under  an  act  passed  May  5,  1722,  a  duty  was  imposed  on 
persons  convicted  of  heinous  crimes  who  should  be  im- 
ported into  the  Province.  The  law  recites  that  many  per- 
sons trading  here  had,  for  purposes  of  gain,  imported  and 
sold  as  servants  for  a  term  of  years,  persons  convicted  of 
crimes,  who  soon  ran  away,  leaving  their  masters'  service, 
to  the  great  loss  of  persons  thus  buying  them.  The  law 
inflicted  a  penalty  of  five  pounds  on  any  shipmaster  who 
should  bring  such  a  convict  into  the  Province  to  be  paid 
before  the  servant  was  landed  and  be  in  addition  held  bound 
in  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds  for  the  good  behavior  of  such 
convicted  person,  for  the  period  of  one  year.  Examina- 
tions were  to  be  made  of  suspected  persons  by  justices  of 
the  peace,  and  if  any  were  brought  and  disposed  of  without 
complying  with  the  law,  twenty  pounds  fine  was  to  be  levied 
on  the  offender.  All  servants  under  the  age  of  twelve 
years  were  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the  law.104 

This  brings  the  legislation  of  the  Province  down  to  the 
period  when  the  German  immigration  began  to  assume 
large  proportions,  and  the  importation  and  selling  of  the 
same  appears  to  have  taken  its  rise.  During  all  that 
period  the  word  "  Servant "  was  used ;  that  of  "  Redemp- 
tioner "  never,  nor  at  any  time  thereafter  in  legal  enact- 
ments, so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

Under  the  law,  all  contracts  between  redemptioners  and 
their  purchasers  were  required  to  be  registered  by  officials 
designated  for  that  purpose.  It  would  be  of  much  interest 
if  these  complete  records  were  still  in  existence,  but  as  they 
have  not  been  discovered  thus  far,  this  is  hardly  to  be 
hoped  for  now.  The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania 
has  two  volumes  of  such  records.  The  title  of  the  books 
is    Ger?nan   Rede?njbttoners,  from  1785  to   1804.       That 

104 Statutes  at  Large  of  Pennsylvania,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  264-268. 
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period  included  three  volumes,  but  the  second  one  is  miss- 
ing. The  books  are  in  manuscript,  folio  in  size,  and  the 
first  one  contains  409  pages.  The  third  volume  is  smaller, 
only  130  pages,  and  the  date  runs  from  1817  to  1831. 
Perhaps  we  have  in  this  latter  date  the  period  when  the 
traffic  in  these  indentured  people  ceased.  The  smallness 
of  the  volume  shows  how  few  were  recorded  during  the 
long  period  from  181 7  to  183 1.  The  books  have  a  written 
index. 

As  a  sample  of  the  general  character  of  this  registry,  the 
following  entry  from  Volume  I.,  page  57,  is  given  : 

"  Maria  Magdalina  Shaffer  assigned  by  John  Fromberg, 
to  serve  Peter  Muhlenberg,  Esq.  of  Montgomery  county 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  remainder  of  her  indentures, 
recorded  page  14.  consideration  £6." 

"  Maria  Magdalena  Shaffer  bound  herself  to  John  From- 
berg, of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  merchant,  to  serve  him 
three  years  and  six  monchs  :  to  have  customary  freedom 
suits." 

All  the  other  records  follow  the  same  general  style. 

The  conditions  under  which  British  bond  servants  were 
brought  to  this  country  may  be  seen  by  the  following  in- 
denture copied  from  the  volume  noted  above.  In  this  case, 
however,  the  document  was  in  shape  of  a  printed  form, 
with  names  and  dates  filled  in.  It  was  the  only  one  found 
in  the  book. 

"This  Indenture  Made  the  13th  Day  of  May,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  1784,  Alexr  Beard  of  Broughshane,  in 
the  Co.  of  Antrim,  Tayler,  by  consent  of  his  father  on  the 
one  Part,  and  John  Dickey  of  Callybarthey  in  the  said 
county,  Gentleman,  of  the  other  Part,  Witnesseth  that  the 
said  Alexander  Beard,  doth  hereby  covenant,  promise  and 
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grant  to  and  with  the  said  John  Dickey  his  Executors, 
Administrators  and  Assigns,  from  the  Day  of  the  Date 
hereof,  until  the  tirst  and  next  arrival  at  Philadelphia,  in 
America,  and  after  for  and  during  the  Term  of  Three 
years  to  serve  in  such  Service  and  Employment  as  the  said 
John  Dickey  or  his  assigns  shall  there  employ  him  accord- 
ing to  the  Custom  of  the  Country  in  the  like  kind.  In 
consideration  whereof  the  said  John  Dickey  doth  hereby 
covenant  and  grant  to  and  with  the  said  Alexander  Beard 
to  pay  for  his  Passage  and  to  find  and  allow  him  Meat, 
Drink,  Apparel  and  Lodging  with  other  Necessaries,  dur- 


105  The  London  Coffee  House  was  the  most  celebrated  establishment  of  its 
kind  ever  opened  in  Philadelphia.  The  original  building-  was  erected  in  1702 
by  Charles  Reed.  It  was  first  used  as  a  "  Coffee  House  "  in  1754  by  William 
Bradford,  the  famous  provincial  printer.  Bradford's  petition  for  a  license 
reads  as  follows  :  "  Having  been  advised  to  keep  a  Coffee  House  for  the  bene- 
fit of  merchants  and  traders,  and  as  some  people  may  at  times  be  desirous  to 
be  furnished  with  other  liquors  besides  coffee,  your  petitioner  apprehends  it  is 
necessary  to  have  the  Govenor's  license." 

The  house  (still  standing)  is  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Front  and  Market 
streets.  It  became  the  resort  of  everybody  of  consequence  in  the  city  and  of 
all  the  prominent  people  who  visited  Philadelphia.  It  was  the  focus  of  all  the 
news  that  was  going  on.  The  Governor,  and  merchants  of  every  degree,  went 
there  at  stated  times  to  driuk  their  coffee,  learn  the  news  and  gossip.  There 
was  a  covered  shed  connected  with  it,  vendues  of  all  kinds  were  regularly 
held,  and  often  auctions  of  negro  slaves,  men,  women  and  children  were  held 
there.  Some  of  the  more  memorable  events  in  the  history  of  the  city  occurred 
on  the  spot.  The  Stamp  Act  papers,  which  were  seized  wherever  they  could 
be  found,  were  burned  there.  The  ship  captain  who  first  brought  news  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  was  wined  and  dined  there.  In  1774,  the  effigies  of 
Governor  Hutchinson,  of  Massachusetts,  and  of  Alexander  Wederburn  were 
burnt  because  of  their  insults  to  Dr.  Franklin.  The  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence was  read  there  by  John  Nixon,  after  which  the  Royal  Arms  were  torn 
down  from  the  Court  House,  carried  there  and  burned.  There  General  Thomp- 
son had  a  personal  altercation  with  Justice  McKean,  leading  to  a  challenge  by 
the  f<  -mer,  which  was  declined  by  the  latter,  because  to  accept  it  would  be  to 
violat  the  laws  he  was  sworn  to  maintain.  Even  the  Common  Council  pro- 
ceeding, are  frequently  dated  at  the  "  Coffee  House."  It  is  alluded  to  by  all 
writers  of  the  period  as  the  place  of  general  meeting  when  any  event  of  impor- 
tance, foreign  or  domestic,  was  to  the  fore.  (Watson's  Annals  of  Philadelphia, 
Vol.  I.,  p.  203;  III.,  p.  203.) 
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ing  the  said  Term  and  at  the  End  of  the  said  Term  to  pay 
unto  him  the  usual  Allowance,  according  to  the  Custom  of 
the  country  in  the  like  kind.  In  Witness  whereof  the  Par- 
ties above  Mentioned  to  these  indentures  have  interchange- 
ably put  their  Hands  and  Seals,  the  Day  and  Year  first 
above  written. 

**  Signed,  Sealed  and  Delivered 
"  in  the  presence  of 

«'  Peter  Dillon,  Alexr  Beard, 

"John  Wier,  John  Dickey." 

Just  when  this  business  came  to  a  close  I  have  not  been 
able  definitely  to  ascertain.106  That  it  died  out  gradually  is 
hardly  to  be  doubted.  A  more  enlightened  sentiment 
among  the  American  people,  and  the  still  more  important 
fact  that  the  migrating  "fever"  had  about  run  its  course 
among  the  poorer  classes,  for  a  time,  were  no  doubt  the 
most  important  factors  towards  bringing  this  about. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  no  Redemptioners 
were  brought  into  Lancaster  county  after  1811.  In  that 
year  Mr.  Abram  Peters,  a  prominent  farmer  of  the  county, 
while  hauling  wheat  to  the  mills  on  the  Brandywine,  near 
Wilmington,  stopped  at  Chester  to  buy  a  small  German 
girl,  his  wife  needing  the  services  of  such  a  person.  He 
secured  an  orphan  girl  named  "  Kitty,"  at  the  price  of  $25. 
The  mother  had  died  at  sea,  leaving  Kitty  and  her  sister 
to  be  disposed  of  as  Redemptioners.  The  master  of  the 
ship  desired  to  sell  the  sisters  to  one  person,  that  they 
might  not  be  separated,  and  offered  the  two  for  $40.  Mr. 
^eters,  having  no  use  for  two,  declined  to  take  them  both, 
b  it  he  promised  to  find  a  purchaser  for  the  other  sister  at 


106  From  a  document  quoted  elsewhere,  it  would  seem  the  traffic  reached  its 
close  about  the  year  1031. 
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$15,  if  possible.  On  his  way  home  he  met  a  Quaker 
gentleman  and  his  wife.  The  latter  wished  to  buy  Kitty. 
Peters  declined  to  part  with  her  but  told  them  of  the  other 
sister  still  at  Chester.  The  old  Quaker  at  once  went  to 
that  place  and  bought  her.  The  two  purchasers  had  ex- 
changed addresses  and  promised  to  keep  the  two  sisters  in 
correspondence  with  each  other.  Both  girls  found  kind 
mistresses  and  good  homes,  corresponded  and  visited  each 
other  regularly.  Kitty  finally  married  a  wealthy  German, 
a  baker  named  Kolb,  of  Philadelphia.11^ 


Iam  indebted  to  S.  M.  Sener,  Esq.,  for  the  facts  of  the  above  narrative. 


EARLY   PENNSYLVANIA    POTTERY.      EARTHEN   PIE-PLATE. 


CHAPTER   III. 


Origin  and  Meaning  of  the  Term  "  Redemptioner." — 
Narrative  of  Gottleib  Mittelberger,  who  after  Re- 
siding in  Pennsylvania  four  years  Returned  to  the 
Fatherland  and  by  Request  wrote  a  full  Account 
of  the  Voyage  Across  the  Sea  and  the  Redemptioner 
Traffic. 

"Amerika,  O  neues  Heimath  land  ! 

Du  Land  der  Freiheit,  Land  voll  Licht  und  Wonne  ! 
Sei  uns  gegriisst  du  gastlich  holder  Strand, 
Sei  uns  gegriisst  du  goldene  Freiheits-Sonne." 


They  came,  oft  wronged  beneath  the  mast, 
Or,  when  escaped  the  dreaded  wave, 

How  many  wept  their  loved  ones  cast 
For  burial,  in  an  ocean  grave." 


Z 


HE  term  Redemptioner  had 
its  origin  in  a  peculiar  sys- 
tem of  voluntary  servitude,  rec- 
ognized by  law  and  by  custom, 
under  which  a  freedman  entered 
into  a  contract  with  another  person,  to  serve  the  latter  for 
a  stipulated  time  and  at  a  stipulated  price,  for  moneys  paid 

(170) 
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to  him  or  for  his  benefit,  before  the  service  was  entered 
upon.  Through  the  fulfillment  of  this  contract  apprentice- 
ship or  servitude,  the  servitor  was  said  to  redeem  himself, 
hence  the  name  of  Redemptioner  given  to  those  who  en- 
tered into  such  agreements. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  Redemptioners,  and  the  dis- 
tinction should  be  borne  in  mind.  The  first  were  the  so- 
called  "indentured  servants"  who  made  specific  contracts 
before  setting  sail,  to  serve  a  term  of  years  to  masters  ;  the 
second,  known  sometimes  as  "free  willers,"  were  without 
money,  but  anxious  to  emigrate,  therefore  agreed  with  the 
ship-masters  to  sell  themselves  and  their  families  on 
their  arrival,  for  the  captain's  advantage,  and  thus  repay 
the  cost  of  their  transportation.108 

The  historian  Gordon  very  clearly  and  fully  sets  forth  the 
character  of  still  another  class  of  immigrants.  He  says: 
"A  part  of  the  emigration  to  the  Colonies  was  composed 
of  servants,  who  were  of  two  classes.  The  first  and  larger, 
poor  and  oppressed  in  the  land  of  their  nativity,  sometimes 
the  victims  of  political  changes,  or  religious  intolerance, 
submitted  to  a  temporary  servitude,  as  the  price  of  freedom, 
plenty  and  peace.  The  second,  vagrants  and  felons,  the 
dregs  of  the  British  populace,  were  cast  by  the  mother 
country  upon  her  colonies,  with  the  most  selfish  disregard 
of  the  feelings  she  outraged.  From  this  moral  pestilence 
the  first  settlers  shrunk  writh  horror.  In  1682  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Council  proposed  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  con- 
victs, but  the  evil  was  then  prospective  to  them  only,  and 
no  law  was  enacted.  But  an  act  was  now  passed  (1722), 
which,  L  ugh  not  prohibitory  in  terms,  was  such  in  effect. 
A  duty  of  live  pounds  was  imposed  upon  every  convicted 
felon  brought  into  the  Province,  and  the  importer  was  re- 


108  Mellick's  Story  of  an  Old  Farm,  p.  149. 
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quired  to  give  surety  for  the  good  behavior  of  the  convict 
for  one  year ;  and  to  render  these  provisions  effectual,  the 
owner  or  master  was  bound  under  a  penalty  of  twenty 
pounds,  to  render,  on  oath,  or  affirmation,  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  arrival  of  the  vessel,  an  account  to  the 
collector  of  the  names  of  the  servants  and  passengers. 
But  such  account  was  not  required  when  bond  was  given 
conditioned  for  the  reexportation  of  such  servants  within 
six  months."109 

The  earliest  direct  reference  to  this  traffic  in  German 
Redemptioners  which  I  have  found,  appears  in  the  work 
of  Eickhoff li0  who  cites  a  letter  written  in  1728  by  several 
persons  at  that  time,  which  fully  bears  out  the  existence  of 
the  trade  in  German  Redemptioners  at  that  period.  The 
letter  states  that  two  persons,  Oswald  Siegfried  and  Peter 
Siegfried  had  informed  them  (the  writers)  for  the  second 
time  from  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  that  there  was  a  certain 
broker  in  that  city,  who  would  carry  emigrants  to  Penn- 
sylvania, even  when  they  were  unable  to  pay  for  their  pas- 
sage, if  they  could  manage  to  scrape  together  only  half  the 
passage  money ;  and  those  who  had  nothing  at  all,  if  they 
were  in  a  condition  to  perform  manual  labor  when  they 


109  Gordon's  History  of  Pennsylvania,  p.  189. 

110  "  Das  diese  art  der  Passasrierbeforderung  etwa  im  Jahr  1728  ihren  Anfang 
nahm,  laszt  sich  nach  einem  Schreiben  von  Heinrich  Kundig,  Michael  Kra- 
biel  und  David  Kaufmann  an  ihre  mennonitischen  Glaubensgenossen  in  Am- 
sterdam ( Marz  1738)  vermuthen,  worin  Jene  erzohlen,  sie  hatten  Allen  von 
der  Auswanderung  nach  Pennsylvanian  abgerathen,  welche  kein  Geld  hatten, 
um  die  Uberfahrt  selbst  zu  bezahlen,  oderFreunde  in  Pennsylvanien,  die  dies 
thaten.     '  Nun  hat  uns  aber  Oswald  Siegfried  und  Peter  Siegfried  zum  2  mal 

\msterdam  geschreiben,  dass  einer  gewissen  Kauffman  in  Amsterdam 
habc,  der  de  leit  nach  Benselfania  fiihren  wil,  wenn  sie  schon  die  Fracht 
nicht  haben,  wenn  sie  nur  durch  einander  die  halbe  Fracht  ausmachen  Kon- 
nen;  wenn  auch  leit  seien,  die  nichts  haben,  wenn  sie  nur  im  Stant  seien,  dass 
sie  arbeiten  Konnen,  werden  auch  mit  genommen.  Missen  davor  arbeiten, 
bis  sie  7J2  Bischtolen  abverdient  haben.'  " 
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arrived.  They  would  be  obliged  to  labor  upon  their  arri- 
val until  their  passage  money  amounting  to  7^  pistoles 
(about  $30)  had  been  earned.111 

In  my  attempt  to  make  this  sketch  as  complete  as  possi- 
ble, I  have  carefully  examined  all  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion that  were  accessible  or  of  which  I  was  cognizant. 
Many  writers  have  touched  upon  the  Redemptioners  with 
more  or  less  fullness  but  it  was  a  German  visitor  to  Penn- 
sylvania to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  fullest,  and  as  I 
believe  a  most  trustworthy  account  of  the  man-traffic  which 
this  is  an  attempt  to  describe.  I  refer  to  the  little  volume 
written  by  Gottlieb  Mittelberger.112  Without  any  attempt 
at  fine  writing  he  tells  what  he  saw  and  had  personal 
knowledge  of.  His  narrative,  in  addition  to  bearing  inher- 
ent evidences  of  reliability,  is  further  fortified  and  sup- 
ported by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  numerous  other 
writers.  In  fact,  his  veracity  has  never  been  questioned 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  and  the  student  of  this  period  of  our 
history  will  of  necessity  have  to  go  to  him  when  the  era 
under  review  is  discussed.  He  declares  at  the  outset  that 
he  "  carefully  inquired  into  the  condition  of  the  country; 
and  what  I  describe  here,  I  have  partly  experienced  myself, 
and  partly  heard  from  trustworthy  people  who  were  familiar 
with  the  circumstances. n 

Mittelberger  was  a  native  of  Wurtemburg.  He  came  to 
this  country  in  1750  and  returned  to  Germany  in  1754. 
He  was  an  organist  and  came  over  in  charge  of  an  organ 
which  was  intended  for  Philadelphia.     He  served  as  the 


111  Ajn  .on  Eickhoff,  In  Der Neuen  Heimalh,  p.  142. 

112  "  Gottlieb  Mittelberger' s  Reise  nach  Pennsylvanien  im  Jahre  1750  und 
Ruckreise  nach  Teutschland  im  Jahr  1754.  Enthaltend  nicht  nur  eine  Be- 
schreibung  des  Lajides  nach  seinetn  gegenwdrtigen  Zustande,  sondern  auch 
eine  ausfuhriiche  Nachricht  von  den  ungluck seligen  und  betrubten  Umstdn- 
den  der  meisten  Teutschen,  die  in  dieses  Landgezogen  sind  und  dahin  ziehen. 
Frankfurt  und  Leipzig  1756." 
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organist  of  the  Augustus  Church  at  the  Trappe,  and  as  a 
schoolmaster  during  his  nearly  four  years'  stay  in  Penn- 
sylvania. His  services  in  both  capacities  were  so  highly 
appreciated  that,  when  he  left,  the  church  authorities  gave 
him  a  most  flattering  testimonial.113 

The  account  which  Gottlieb  Mittelberger  gives  of  his 
voyage  to  Pennsylvania  and  of  his  return  to  Germany 
four  years  later  is  the  fullest  known  to  me  of  a  complete 
trip  from  the  heart  of  the  Fatherland  to  the  sea,  the  voy- 
age across  the  ocean,  the  trials  and  sufferings  of  that 
eventful  period  and  the  further  events  that  waited  on  such 
as  came  penniless  and  dependent  and  who  had  already  in 
Holland  entered  into  contracts  to  serve  some  master  until 
all  their  passage  charges  and  the  food  they  had  consumed 
were  paid  for. 

Mittelberger  did  not  come  as  a  Redemptioner ;  his  was 
a  business  trip  ;  he  pursued  his  profession  of  organist  for 
four  years  and  then  returned  to  Germany.  But,  as  was 
most  natural  in  a  man  of  his  kind  and  tender  nature,  he 
thoroughly  sympathized  with  his  poor  countrymen  in  their 
time  of  adversity,  and,  being  in  daily  touch  with  them  and 
all  that  was  going  on  in  Philadelphia,  no  man  was  better 
acquainted  with  the  wrongs  put  upon  them  and  of  the  trials 
they  were  compelled  to  encounter.  He  was  moved  by  all 
this,  and  by  the  appeals  of  his  Philadelphia  acquaintances, 
to  tell  the  story  of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  upon  his 
return  to  Germany,  and  out  of  the  promise  he  then  made 
we  have  his  book. 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  Mittelberger's  aim 
was  to  dissuade  his  countrymen  from  emigrating,  and  that 

113  A  most  excellent  translation  of  this  book  has  recently  been  made  by  Mr. 
Carl  Theo.  Eben,  and  published  by  John  Jos.  McVey,  of  Philadelphia,  who  has 
kindly  permitted  me  to  make  use  of  the  translation  for  my  present  purposes. 
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he  puts  the  worst  construction  on  the  evils  to  be  met  and 
encountered  possible,  as  if  it  was  necessary  to  make  his 
statements  even  worse  than  the  reality  ! 

There  are  some  few  minor  inaccuracies  in  it,  and  occa- 
sionally a  statement  he  had  from  hearsay  is  exaggerated, 
but  there  are  no  intentional  errors,  and  the  general  truth- 
fulness of  his  narrative  is  unquestioned.  He  was  not 
friendly  to  this  immigration  of  his  countrymen.  It  is  true, 
he  gives  a  most  flattering  account  of  the  fertility  and  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  country  and  of  the  ease  with  which  a 
living  can  be  made  there,  but  when  he  deals  with  the  long 
voyage,  the  unpleasant  events  connected  with  it,  its  fatali- 
ties and  losses,  he  is  anxious  that  the  people  shall  remain 
at  home,  and  he  says  he  believes  they  will  after  they  have 
read  what  he  has  written,  because  such  a  journey  with 
most  involves  a  loss  of  property,  liberty  and  peace ;  with 
some  a  loss  of  life  and  even  of  the  salvation  of  their  souls, 
this  latter  because  of  the  lack  of  religious  opportunities  in 
the  new  home. 

Mittelberger's  Narrative. 

"  This  journey  from  the  Palatinate  to  Pennsylvania,"  he 
says,  "lasts  from  the  beginning  of  May  until  the  end  of 
October,  fully  half  a  year,  amid  such  hardships  as  no  one 
is  able  to  describe  adequately.  The  cause  is  because  the 
Rhine  boats  from  Heilbronn  to  Holland  have  to  pass  by 
36  custom  houses,  at  all  of  which  the  ships  are  examined, 
which  is  done  when  it  suits  the  convenience  of  the  custom- 
house officials.  In  the  meantime,  the  ships  with  the  people 
are  detained  long,  so  that  the  passengers  have  to  spend 
much  money-  The  trip  down  the  Rhine  alone  lasts  four, 
five  and  even  six  weeks. 

"When  the  ships  and  the  people  reach  Holland,  they 
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are  detained  there  likewise  five  or  six  weeks.  Because 
things  are  very  dear  there,  the  poor  people  have  to  spend 
nearly  all  they  have  during  that  time.  *  *  *  Both  in 
Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam  the  people  are  packed  densely, 
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like  herrings,  so  to  say,  in  the  large  sea  vessels.  One 
person  receives  a  place  scarcely  two  feet  wide  and  six  feet 
long  in  the  beadstead,  while  many  a  ship  carries  four  to  six 
hundred  souls  ;  not  to  mention  the  innumerable  implements, 
tools,  provisions,  water  barrels  and  other  things  which  like- 
wise occupy  much  space. 

"  On  account  of  contrary  winds  it  sometimes  takes  the 
ships  two,  three  and  four  weeks  to  make  the  trip  from 
Holland  to  Cowes  (on  the  isle  of  Weight,  on  the  South 
coast  of  England).     But  when  the  wind  is  good  they  get 
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there  in  eight  days  or  sooner.  Every  thing  is  examined 
at  the  custom  house  and  the  duties  paid,  and  ships  are 
sometimes  detained  eight,  ten  and  fourteen  days  before 
their  cargoes  are  completed.  During  this  delay  every  one 
is  compelled  to  spend  his  last  money  and  to  consume  the 
little  stock  of  provisions  which  had  been  reserved  for  the 
ocean  voyage  ;  so  that  most  passengers,  finding  themselves 
on  the  ocean  where  they  are  in  still  greater  need  of  them, 
suffer  greatly  from  hunger  and  want. 

"  When  the  ships  have  for  the  last  time  weighed  their 
anchors  at  Cowes,  the  real  misery  begins,  for  from  there 
the  ships,  unless  they  have  good  winds  must  often  sail  eight, 
nine,  ten  or  twelve  weeks  before  they  reach  Philadelphia. 
But  with  the  best  wrind  the  voyage  lasts  seven  weeks. 

"  During  the  voyage  there  is  on  board  these  ships  terri- 
ble misery,  stench,  fumes,  horror,  vomiting,  many  kinds 
of  sicknesses,  fever,  dysentery,  headache,  heat,  constipa- 
tion, boils,  scurvy,  cancer  mouth-rot  and  the  like,  all  of 
which  come  from  old  and  sharply  salted  food  and  meat,  also 
from  very  bad  and  foul  water  so  that  many  die  miserably. 

44  Add  to  this,  want  of  provisions,  hunger,  thirst,  cold, 
heat,  dampness,  anxiety,  want,  afflictions  and  lamentations, 
together  with  other  troubles  such  as  lice  which  abound  so 
plentifully,  especially  on  sick  people,  that  they  can  be 
scraped  off  the  body.  The  misery  reaches  the  climax 
when  a  gale  rages  for  two  or  three  days  and  nights,  so 
that  every  one  believes  that  the  ship  will  go  to  the  bottom 
with  all  the  human  beings  on  board.   *   *   * 

"  Among  the  healthy,  impatience  sometimes  grows  so 
great  and  cruel  that  one  curses  the  other  or  himself,  and 
the  day  of  his  birth,  and  sometimes  come  near  killing  each 
other.  Misery  and  malice  join  each  other,  so  that  they 
cheat   and   rob  one  another.     One  always  reproaches  the 
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other  for  persuading  him  to  undertake  the  journey.  Fre- 
quently children  cry  out  against  their  parents,  husbands 
against  their  wives  and  wives  against  their  husbands, 
brothers  and  sisters,  friends  and  acquaintances  against  each 
other.  But  most  against  the  soul-traffickers, — (the  New- 
landers). 

"  Many  sigh  and  cry :  '  Oh,  that  I  were  at  home  again, 
and  if  I  had  to  lie  in  my  pig  sty !  '  Or  they  say :  *  O  God, 
if  I  only  had  a  piece  of  good  bread,  or  a  good  fresh  drop 
of  water.'  Many  people  whimper,  and  sigh  and  cry 
piteously  for  their  homes  ;  most  of  them  get  homesick. 
Many  hundred  people  necessarily  die  and  perish  in  such 
misery,  and  must  be  cast  into  the  sea,  which  drives  their 
relatives,  or  those  who  persuaded  them  to  undertake  the 
journey,  to  such  despair  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
pacify  and  console  them.  In  a  word,  the  sighing  and  cry- 
ing and  lamenting  on  board  the  ship  continues  night  and 
day,  so  as  to  cause  the  hearts  even  of  the  most  hardened 
to  bleed  when  they  hear  it.   *   *   * 

M  Children  from  one  to  seven  years  rarely  survive  the 
voyage  ;  and  many  a  time  parents  are  compelled  to  see 
their  children  miserably  suffer  and  die  from  hunger,  thirst 
and  sickness,  and  then  see  them  cast  into  the  water.  I 
witnessed  such  misery  in  no  less  than  thirty-two  children 
in  our  ship,  all  of  whom  were  thrown  into  the  sea.   *   *   * 

"  Often  a  father  is  separated  by  death  from  his  wife  and 
children,  or  mothers  from  their  little  children,  or  even  both 
parents  from  their  children  ;  and  sometimes  entire  families 
die  in  quick  succession  ;  so  that  often  many  dead  persons 
lie  in  the  berths  besides  the  living  ones,  especially  when 
contagious  diseases  have  broken  out  on  the  ship.  *  *  * 
That  most  of  the  people  get  sick  is  not  surprising,  be- 
cause, in  addition  to  all  other  trials  and  hardships,  warm 
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food  is  served  only  three  times  a  week,  the  rations  being 
very  poor  and  very  small.  These  meals  can  hardly  be 
eaten  on  account  of  being  so  unclean.  The  water  which 
is  served  out  on  the  ships  is  often  very  black,  thick  and 
full  of  worms,  so  that  one  cannot  drink  it  without  loathing, 
even  with  the  greatest  thirst.  O  surely,  one  would  often  give 
much  money  at  sea  for  a  piece  of  good  bread,  or  a  drink  of 
good  water,  if  it  could  only  be  had.  I  myself  experienced 
that  sufficiently,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  Toward  the  end  we 
were  compelled  to  eat  the  ship's  biscuit  which  had  been 
spoiled  long  ago  ;  though  in  a  whole  biscuit  there  was 
scarcely  a  piece  the  size  of  a  dollar  that  had  not  been  full 
of  red  worms  and  spiders  nests.  Great  hunger  and  thirst 
force  us  to  eat  and  drink  everything ;  but  many  do  so  at 
the  risk  of  their  lives.   *   *   * 

M  At  length,  when  after  a  long  and  tedious  voyage,  the 
ships  come  in  sight  of  land,  so  that  the  promontories  can 
be  seen,  which  the  people  were  so  eager  and  anxious  to 
see,  all  creep  from  below  to  the  deck  to  see  the  land  from 
afar,  and  they  weep  for  joy,  and  pray  and  sing,  thanking 
and  praising  God.  The  sight  of  the  land  makes  the 
people  on  board  the  ship,  especially  the  sick  and  the  half 
dead,  alive  again,  so  that  their  hearts  leap  within  them  ; 
they  shout  and  rejoice,  and  are  content  to  bear  their  misery 
in  patience,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  soon  reach  the  land 
in  safety.     But  alas  ! 

"  When  the  ships  have  landed  at  Philadelphia  after  their 
long  voyage  no  one  is  permitted  to  leave  them  except  those 
who  pay  for  their  passage  or  can  give  good  security  ;  the 
others  who  cannot  pay  must  remain  on  board  the  ships  till 
they  are  purchased,  and  are  released  from  the  ships  by 
their  purchasers.  The  sick  always  fare  the  worst,  for  the 
healthy  are   naturally  preferred  and   purchased  first;   and 
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so  the  sick  and  wretched  must  often  remain  on  board  in 
front  of  the  city  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  frequently 
die,  whereas  many  a  one  if  he  could  pay  his  debt  and  was 
permitted  to  leave  the  ship  immediately,  might  recover. 

"  Before  I  describe  how  this  traffic  in  human  flesh  is 
conducted,  I  must  mention  how  much  the  journey  to  Penn- 
sylvania costs.  A  person  over  ten  years  pays  for  the  pas- 
sage from  Rotterdam  to  Philadelphia,  £10.  Children  from 
five  to  ten  years  pay  half  price,  £5.  All  children  under 
five  years  are  free.  For  these  prices  the  passengers  are 
conveyed  to  Philadelphia,  and  as  long  as  they  are  at  sea  pro- 
vided with  food,  though  with  very  poor  food,  as  has  been 
shown. 

"  But  this  is  only  the  sea  passage;  the  other  costs  on 
land,  from  home  to  Rotterdam,  including  the  passage  on 
the  Rhine,  are  at  least  $35,  no  matter  how  economically 
one  may  live.  No  account  is  here  made  of  extraordinary 
contingencies.  I  may  safely  assert  that  with  the  greatest 
economy,  many  passengers  have  spent  $176  from  home  to 
Philadelphia. 

"  The  sale  of  human  beings  in  the  market  on  board  the 
ship  is  carried  on  thus  :  Every  day  Englishmen,  Dutch- 
men and  high  German  people  come  from  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia and  other  places,  some  from  a  great  distance,  say 
sixty,  ninety,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  away, 
and  go  on  board  the  newly  arrived  ship  that  has  brought 
and  offers  for  sale  passengers  from  Europe,  and  select 
among  the  healthy  persons  such  as  they  deem  suitable  for 
their  business,  and  bargain  with  them  how  long  they  will 
serve  for  their  passage  money,  for  which  most  of  them 
are  still  in  debt.  When  they  have  come  to  an  agreement, 
it  happens  that  adult  persons  bind  themselves  in  writing  to 
serve  three,  four,  live  or  six  vears  for  the  amount   due  bv 
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them,  according  to  their  age  and  strength.  But  very 
young  people,  from  ten  to  fifteen  years,  must  serve  until 
they  are  twenty-one  years  old. 

"  Many  persons  must  sell  and  trade  away  their  children 
like  so  many  head  of  cattle  ;  for  if  their  children  take  the 
debt  upon  themselves,  the 
parents  can  leave  the  ship 
free  and  unrestrained  ;  but 
as  the  parents  often  do  not 
know  where  and  to  what 
people  their  children  are 
going,  it  often  happens 
that  such  parents  and  chil- 
dren, after  leaving  the 
ship  do  not  see  each  other 
again  for  years,  perhaps 
no  more  in  all  their  lives. 

"When  people  arrive 
who  cannot  make  them- 
selves free,  but  have  children  under  five  years  of  age,  they 
cannot  free  themselves  by  them  ;  for  such  children  must  be 
given  to  somebody  without  compensation  to  be  brought  up, 
and  they  must  serve  for  their  bringing  up  till  they  are  twenty- 
one  years  old.  Children  from  five  to  ten  years,  who  pay 
half  price  for  their  passage,  must  likewise  serve  for  it  until 
they  are  twenty-one  years  old ;  they  cannot,  therefore,  re- 
deem their  parents  by  taking  the  debt  of  the  latter  upon 
themselves.  But  children  above  ten  years  can  take  part  of 
their  parents'  debts  upon  themselves. 

"  A  woman  must  stand  for  her  husband  if  he  arrives 
sick,  and  in  like  manner  a  man  for  his  sick  wife,  and  take 
the  debt  upon  herself  or  himself,  and  thus  serve  five  or  six 
years  not  alone  for  his  or  her  own  debt,  but  also  for  that  of 
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the  sick  husband  or  wife.  But  if  both  are  sick,  such  persons 
are  sent  from  the  ship  to  the  hospital,  but  not  until  it  ap- 
pears probable  that  they  will  find  no  purchasers.  As  soon 
as  they  are  well  again  they  must  serve  for  their  passage, 
or  pay  if  they  have  means. 

"  It  often  happens  that  whole  families,  husband,  wife 
and  children,  are  separated  by  being  sold  to  different  pur- 
chasers, especially  when  they  have  not  paid  any  part  of 
their  passage  money. 

"  When  a  husband  or  wife  has  died  at  sea,  after  the  ship 
has  completed  more  than  half  her  trip,  the  survivor  must 
pay  or  serve  not  only  for  himself  or  herself,  but  also  for 
the  deceased.114 

"  When  both  parents  died  after  the  voyage  was  more  than 
half  completed,  their  children,  especially  when  they  are 
young  and  have  nothing  to  pawn  or  pay,  must  stand  for 
their  own  and  their  parents'  passage,  and  serve  till  they  are 
twenty-one  years  old.  When  one  has  served  his  or  her 
term,  he  or  she  is  entitled  to  a  new  suit  of  clothes  at  part- 
ing and  if  it  has  been  so  stipulated,  a  man  gets  in  addition 
a  horse  and  a  woman  a  cow. 

"When  a  servant  has  an  opportunity  to  marry  in  this 
country,  he  or  she  must  pay  for  each  year  he  or  she  would 
still  have  to  serve,  £5  or  £6.  But  many  a  one  who  has 
thus  purchased  and  paid  for  his  bride,  has  subsequently 
repented  of  his  bargain,  so  that  he  would  gladly  have  re- 
turned his  dear  ware  and  lost  his  money  in  addition. 

"  If  a  servant  in  this  country  runs  away  from  his  master 
who  has  treated  him  harshly,  he  cannot  get  far.  Good 
provision  has  been  made  for  such  cases  so  that  a  runaway 
is  soon  recovered.  He  who  detains  or  returns  a  deserter 
receives  a  good  reward. 

114  Less  than  half  the  voyage  having-  been  made  when  a  passenger  died, 
there  was  no  claim  for  passage  money. 


Good  Condition  of  Some  Ships,  1S2 

"If  such  a  runaway  has  been  away  from  his  master  a 
single  day,  he  must  serve  an  entire  week  for  it ;  if  absent 
a  week,  then  a  month,  and  for  a  month,  half  a  yeiir.  But 
if  the  master  does  not  care  to  keep  the  runaway  when  he 
gets  him  back,  he  may  sell  him  for  as  many  years  as  he 
has  still  to  serve." 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  scenes  and  events 
described  in  the  foregoing  quotations  from  Mittelberger 
were  everyday  occurrences,  at  least  so  far  as  the  suffer- 
ings, sickness  and  deaths  at  sea  are  concerned.  They  did 
occur,  but  he  takes  especial  pains  to  represent  everything 
at  its  worst.  Many  a  ship  came  over  in  good  condition, 
with  no  unusual  sickness  on  board,  and  under  the  charge 
of  humane  ship  captains.  But  so  far  as  the  sale  and  dis- 
posal of  the  passengers  upon  their  arrival  was  concerned, 
that  was  an  unvarying  affair.  It  was,  however,  just  what 
many  of  these  people  were  aware  of,  and  may  be  said  to 
have  bargained  for,  before  they  stepped  on  shipboard  to 
come  here,  and  they  had  only  themselves  to  blame  for  the 
after-misery  it  entailed.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  these  people  were  misled  and 
deceived  by  the  Newlanders,  and  were  ill  prepared  for 
the  voyage  besides,  so  that  only  disappointment,  with  many 
of  the  miseries  rehearsed  by  Mittelberger,  were  realized  by 
them  on  the  voyage  and  when  they  arrived. 

The  following  passage  from  Loher  is  interesting : 
"The  Germans,  who  for  so  many  years  were  hired  out 
to  pay  costs  of  transportation,  are  called  'Servants' 
(Knechte)  or  Redemptioners  (Kauflinge).  When  they 
serve  with  English  people,  their  language  soon  becomes 
one  of  mixed  English  and  German.  (A  notable  proof  of 
this  fact  is  supplied  by  Pastor  Brunholtz,  of  the  Lutheran 
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Church,  who  recorded  the  following  in  his  diary:  "  On 
March  25,  1745,  a  man  called  on  me  and  requested  me  to 
go  to  Chester,  and  preach  to  the  Germans  there.  *  *  * 
On  the  morning  of  June  30  I  went  to  Chester,  which  is 
about  16  miles  from  Philadelphia.  The  Germans  here, 
who  for  the  most  part  are  '  servants/  as  they  are  called, 
employed  by  English  people,  and  so  speaking  a  mixture 
of  German  and  English."115)  In  the  country  they  are  usually 
well  treated  and  cared  for,  especially  when  good  for- 
tune so  wills  it  that  they  become  inmates  of  a  German 
household.  If  one  of  the  latter  secures  an  entire  family, 
the  man  is  generally  occupied  in  field  labor,  and  also 
carries  on  his  trade  if  he  has  one,  sometimes  on  his  own 
account  and  at  others  on  that  of  his  master.  It  was 
allowed  him  to  have  a  few  head  of  cattle.  The  wife  was 
generally  a  housemaid  and  a  caretaker  of  children,  while 
her  own  little  ones  were  assigned  to  all  kinds  of  light  work. 
The  servitude  finally  came  to  an  end  when  the  boy  reached 
the  age  of  21  and  the  girl  that  of  18  years.  They  might 
not  get  married  without  the  consent  of  their  masters.  A 
runaway  was  compelled  to  serve  an  additional  week  for 
each  day's  absence  and  six  months  for  each  week's  ab- 
sence, and  could,  what  was  otherwise  unlawful,  be  sold  to 
another  person  for  the  period  of  his  unexpired  service. 

"When  the  term  of  service  was  over,  a  thrifty  servant 
had  saved  quite  a  sum  and  secured  a  home  for  himself,  for 
land  was  cheap.116  Perhaps  more  than  one-third  of  the 
original  German  immigrants  and  their  descendants  who 
are  so  well-to-do  now,  began  life  in  this  humble  way. 
Their  sons  were  already  notable  persons  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution.     An  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1756, 

115  Mann's  Hallische  JS'achrichten,  Hug.  Ed.,  p.  162. 

116  He  could  take  up  fifty  acres  of  land  at  a  nominal  rent . 
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allowed  servants,  with  the  consent  of  their  masters,  to  be- 
come soldiers.  Many  of  these  immigrants  who  brought 
considerable  amounts  of  gold  with  them,  hired  themselves 
for  a  time  until  they  should  become  acquainted  with  the 
country  and  people.  The  German  and  English-Irish  Re- 
demptioners  came  mostly  to  Pennsylvania ;  the  English  to 
Virginia,  and  the  statistics  of  that  State  show  that  annually 
about  1,500  Redemptioners  arrived  there.  In  later  times 
the  service  of  these  people  became  still  more  liberal.  I  have 
spoken  to  many  householders  and  schoolmasters  who  were 
told  by  their  fathers  how  they  had  been  persuaded  to^come 
to  America,  but  who,  after  serving  half  a  year  of  their  time, 
ran  away.  It  was  difficult  to  find  a  runaway  from  the  set- 
tlements in  the  depths  of  the  forest."  l17 


117  JLoher's  Die  Deutschen  in  Amerikay  p.  82. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

The  Newlanders  or  Soul-Sellers. —  Men  who  made  a 
Business  of  sending  Redemptioners  to  Pennsylvania. 
—  How  their  Nefarious  Traffic  was  carried  on  in 
the  Fatherland. —  Letters  from  Pastor  Muhlen- 
berg and  Others. 

"  Yet  here  sits  peace  ;  and  rest  sits  here. 

These  wide-boughed  oaks,  they  house  wise  men — 
The  student  and  the  sage  austere  ; 

And  men  of  wondrous  thought  and  ken. 
Here  men  of  God  in  holy  guise 

Invoke  the  peace  of  Paradise." 


3B 


SEAL   OF   GtRMANTOWX. 


EFORE  this  influx 
of  persons  willing 
to  sell  their  personal  ser- 
vices to  pay  the  expenses 
of  their  transportation  had 
been  long  in  operation, 
the  possibilities  of  turning 
it  to  profitable  account 
were  considered  by  sea- 
faring and  other  men,  but 
more  especially  by  a  class 
of  sharpers  who,  having 


(186) 


Practices  of  the  Nezulanders.  j$j 

come  to  this  country  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  desire:  ot 
so  many  of  their  countrymen  in  Germany  also  to  migrate, 
availed  themselves  of  that  fact,  and  of  the  circumstances 
surrounding  it,  to  make  money  out  of  it. 

These  man-traffickers  or  Seelen-Hendler,  as  the  elder 
Saur  denominated  them,  were  known  to  the  Dutch  as 
"  Zeilverkoopers,"  that  is,  soul-sellers,  but  among  the 
Germans  themselves  more  generally  as  Newlanders. 
These  pestiferous  fellows  associated  and  entered  into 
agreements  with  sea  captains,  merchants  and  ship  owners 
to  handle  this  immigrant  traffic.  They  were  almost  with- 
out exception  persons  who  had  left  their  country  for  their 
country's  good,  had  come  to  Pennsylvania  as  mere  adven- 
turers and,  after  taking  in  the  situation  thoroughly,  adopted 
schemes  of  rascality  whereby  they  might  defraud  their 
more  honest  and  unsuspecting  countrymen. 

Of  themselves  they  could  not  carry  out  their  nefarious 
plans,  but  wherever  such  rogues  are  found  still  others  will 
be  ready  to  aid  and  abet  them  in  their  schemes.  These 
base  coparceners  were  found  in  ship  masters,  ship  owners 
and  commission  merchants,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  Newlanders  went  up  and  down  the  Rhine  and  the  ad- 
jacent country,  well  dressed,  pretending  to  be  prosperous 
merchants  in  Philadelphia,  and  used  all  their  powers  of 
persuasion  to  induce  the  humble  peasantry  to  dispose  of 
their  small  belongings  and  embark  for  the  land  of 
promise. lM  They  commonly  received  a  commission  of 
seven  dollars  per  head  for  every  immigrant  they  could 
bring  to  the  ship  owner  for  embarcation,  and  a  free  pas- 
sage for  the  Newlander  himself  besides.    When  two,  three, 


118  "  Many  Newlanders  boast  that  they  are  rich  merchants  in  Pennsylvania, 
that  they  sail  in  their  own  ships,  and  own  houses  in  Germantown.  Others 
are  dressed  in  costly  clothes,  wearing  wigs  and  ruffles  to  make  an  imposing 
appearance." — Saur's  German  paper,  October  id,  1749. 
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four  and  five  hundred  souls  embarked  on  a  single  vessel, 
it  will  readily  be  seen  what  a  profitable  business  it  was 
that  these  scoundrels  were  engaged  in.  Being  so  lucra- 
tive, it  is  little  wonder  that  so  many  followed  it.  We  are 
told  that  in  the  year  1749  alone,  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  were  engaged  in  it.119  Sometimes,  however, 
these  precious  scoundrels  got  their  deserts.  Here  and  there 
a  German  prince  was  to  be  found  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  nefarious  character  of  these  men,  and  the  disrepu- 
table business  they  were  engaged  in.  They  retained  an 
affection  for  their  subjects  even  though  the  latter  were  leav- 
ing the  Fatherland  by  hundreds  and  thousands.  When, 
therefore,  these  Newlanders  made  themselves  especially 
obnoxious  some  of  them  were  seized,  imprisoned  and  put 
to  hauling  dirt  on  the  streets  and  other  menial  occupations.120 

Henry  Melchoir  Muhlenberg's  Account. 

Pastor  H.  M.  Muhlenberg,  who  was  ever  solicitous  for 
the  well-being  of  his  misguided  and  maltreated  country- 
men, as  was  to  be  expected,  also  pays  his  respects  to  these 
Newlanders.  In  a  letter  written  to  a  friend  in  Halle,  in 
1763,  he  says  concerning  them  :  "  I  cannot  forbear  mak- 
ing some  remarks  touching  Newlanders,  in  order  to  caution 
our  German  countrymen.  I  do  not  speak  of  such  as  re- 
turn to  Germany  for  their  patrimony,  or  to  collect  money 
for  others,  who   reside  here,  and  who  sometimes  use  the 


113Es  sind  dieses  Jahr,  130  Neulaender  drussen.—  Christopher  Saur's 
Pennsylvania  Berichte,  September  16,  1749. 

120  So  haben  versehiedene  Herrn  im  Reiche  beschlossen  dass  die  boese  Neu- 
laender, oder  seelen-verkaeufer,  anhalten  und  verhindern  wollen  dass  ihre 
unter  thanen  sollen  aus  ihren  Reiche  nicht  gekauft  werden  von  den  Rotter- 
darner  Kaufleuten.  Zudem  ende  haben  die  Herrn  im  Reiche  etliche  solcher 
Neulaender  in  Gefaengrnsse  gesetzt  in  schul-karren  geschlossen  und  dreck 
fahren  las^en.— Saurs  Pennsylvania  Berichte,  December  1,  1754. 
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Pastor  H.  M.  Muhlenberg,  who  was  ever  solicitous  for 
the  well-being  of  his  misguided  and  maltreated  country- 
men, as  was  to  be  expected,  also  pays  his  respects  to  these 
Newlanders.  In  a  letter  written  to  a  friend  in  Halle,  in 
1763,  he  says  concerning  them  :  "I  cannot  forbear  mak- 
ing some  remarks  touching  JVewlanders,  in  order  to  caution 
our  German  countrymen.  I  do  not  speak  of  such  as  re- 
turn to  Germany  for  their  patrimony,  or  to  collect  money 
for  others,  who   reside  here,  and  who  sometimes  use  the 


119  Es  sind  dieses  Jahr,  130  Neulaender  drussen. — Christopher  Saur'S 
Pennsylvania  Berichte,  September  16,  1749. 

120  So  haben  verschiedene  Herrn  im  Reiche  beschlossen  dass  die  boese  Neu- 
laender, oder  seelen-verkaeufer,  anhalten  und  verhindern  wollen  dass  ihre 
unter  thanen  sollen  aus  ihren  Reiche  nicht  gekauft  werden  von  den  Rotter- 
datner  Raufleuten.  Zudemende  haben  die  Herrn  im  Reiche  etliche  solcher 
Neulaender  in  Gefaenguisse  gesetzt  in  schul-karren  geschlossen  und  dreck 
fahren  las^en. — Saur's  Pennsylvania  Berichte,  December  1,  1754. 
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Pastor  Muhlenberg's  JVarratt've.  |$<* 

money  collected  to  purchase  merchandise,  which  thev  sell 
in  our  markets.  This  is  a  lawful  transaction.  *  *  *  In 
speaking  of  the  Newlanders  I  mean  such  as  are  not  disposed 
to  support  themselves  honestly.  I  mean  those  who  solicit 
powers  of  attorney  to  collect  money  in  Germany  for  others, 
they  having  none  to  collect  for  themselves — who  are  a 
the  same  time  in  the  service  of  others — urging  upon  Ger- 
mans, till  they  prevail  upon  them,  by  means  fair  or  foul, 
to  forsake  their  Vaterland  and  immigrate  to  the  New 
World.  The  usual  course  pursued  by  them  is,  first  to 
seek  the  acquaintance  of  merchants  in  Holland,  from 
whom  they  receive  free  passage,  also  a  stipulated  sum  of 
money,  for  every  family  or  unmarried  person,  they  can 
prevail  on  to  leave  their  homes  for  Holland.  To  accom- 
plish their  mission  successfully,  they  resort  to  various  arti- 
fices. As  a  studied  prelude  to  the  tragedy,  they  appear 
gorgeously  attired,  make  an  imposing  display  with  their 
watches,  using  every  means  to  create  the  impression  that 
they  are  persons  of  immense  wealth. 

"Thus  the  credulous  are  often  deceived,  become  anx- 
ious to  emigrate  and  live  in  so  prosperous  and  rich  a  country 
as  Pennsylvania.  By  these  plausible  representations  and 
glowing  descriptions  of  America,  the  impression  is  made 
that  in  Pennsylvania  the  Elysian  fields  are  to  be  found — 
that  every  desirable  vegetable  grows  spontaneously ;  hills 
and  mountains  are  pregnant  with  unalloyed  gold  and  sil- 


121  Witmer's  Bridge,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  picturesque  of  the  stone 
bridges  in  Pennsylvania,  spans  the  Conestoga  river  a  short  distance  beyond  the 
eastern  limits  of  Lancaster  city.  A  safe  crossing  over  this  stream  was  much 
needed  to  accommodate  the  great  volume  of  traffic  carried  on  between  Phila- 
delphia and  the  interior  of  the  State.  Its  erection  is  due  to  the  energy  and  en- 
terprise of  a  single  person  of  German  descent,  Mr.  Abraham  Witmer,  who 
with  his  own  resources  undertook  the  task  of  construction  in  1799,  ant*  com" 
pleted  it  in  1800.  The  bridge  is  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation  to-day  and 
accommodates  a  heavy  business  traffic. 
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ver ;  that  the  fountains  gush  copious  and  ceaseless  streams 
of  milk  and  honey.  The  Nevvlanders  aver  that  in  Penn- 
sylvania the  menial  servant  becomes  the  independent  lord  ; 
the  spinster  the  perfect  lady ;  the  laborious  husband  soon 
plays  nobleman  at  ease ;  the  plodding  care-worn  peasant 
and  the  toiling  mechanic  are  created  Lord  Barons.  *  *  * 
Many  are  naturally  disposed  to  improve  their  temporal 
condition,  consequently  they  desire  to  live  in  such  a  country. 
In  Europe  the  country  is  overburdened  with  people — the 
labor  of  the  poorer  class  is  not  in  demand — the  taxes  are 
enormous — the  service  to  the  lords  of  the  manor  intoler- 
able. Under  such  circumstances,  the  Newlander  easily 
prevails  with  many  to  leave  their  hearths  and  homes.  In 
haste  the  Germans  convert  their  effects  into  money,  hon- 
estly pay  their  debts,  if  they  have  any.  The  balance  of 
the  money  is  placed  into  the  hands  of  the  Newlander  for 
safe  keeping.  Finally  they  enter  upon  their  exodus  from 
home.  The  expenses  of  the  Rhine  passage  are  charged 
to  their  account.  On  their  arrival  in  Holland,  if  detained 
there,  Dutch  merchants  advance  the  poorer  classes  some 
money,  which  is  added  to  the  bill  for  contingencies.  The 
several  sums  with  a  poll  tax  122  and  ocean  fare,  swell  the 
amount  enormously.  Before  immigrants  embark  they 
must  sign  articles  of  agreement  written  in  English,  and 
the  Newlanders  persuade  the  people  that  they  are  their  im- 
partial friends  to  see  that  they  have  justice  done  them. 
The  more  human  freight  the  ship  captains  can  crowd  into 
a  ship  the  more  profitable  it  is  for  them,  if  they  do  not  die 
on  the  way,  otherwise  they  may  lose  by  it.  For  that  reason 
the  ships  are  kept  clean  and  all  kinds  of  precautions  are 
taken  to  keep  the  passengers  in  good  health,  and  to  bring 
them  to  market  in  good  condition.     In  former  years  they 

122  This  is  an  allusion  to  the  tax  levied  on  foreigners. 
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were  not  so  careful,  and  allowed  many  to  die.  When  pa- 
rents died  on  ship  board  leaving  children  behind  them  the 
captains  and  Newlanders  acted  as  guardians  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  took  what  property  was  left  by  the  parents  so 
that  when  the  children  reached  the  shore,  they  were  sold  to 
pay  their  and  their  parents'  passage  money.     Children  un- 
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1742. 

der  six  are  gratuitously  disposed  of.  The  chests  and 
goods  of  the  deceased  are  sold ;  the  money  thus  realized 
squares  the  account.  Such  heaven-abhorrent  deception, 
led  to  the  formation  of  an  association  in  Philadelphia  to 
assist  as  far  as  was  possible,  and  protect  .them  in  their 
right.  So  soon  as  the  ships  in  Holland  are  fully  freighted 
they  set  sail.  The  hardships  that  must  be  encountered  are 
made  lighter  through  the  sweet  hope  that  they  speedily 
reach  the  new  world  and  attain  their  longed  for  Paradise. 
"Finally  the  ship  reaches  Philadelphia,  where  mer- 
chants and  ship  owners  receive  the  bills  of  freight  and 
articles  of  agreement  subscribed  by  the  immigrants.  Be- 
fore debarking,  passengers   are   examined   by  a   medical 
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officer,  whether  they  are  free  from  contagious  diseases. 
If  all  is  right  the  immigrants  are  marched  to  the  Court 
House  to  take  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  King  of  Great 
Britain ;  after  which  they  are  taken  back  to  the  ship. 
Public  notice  is  then  given  that  German  passengers  will  be 
sold  for  their  freight.  Those  having  means  to  pay  are 
allowed  to  leave  the  vessel.  To  the  less  fortunate — unbe- 
mittelte — without  means,  the  ship  is  a  mart.  Purchasers 
make  their  selections,  agree  afterwards  with  their  preempted 
servants  for  a  stipulated  period  of  service.  Young  and 
unmarried  persons  of  both  sexes  are  sold  first  and  their 
future  condition  depends  much  on  their  master's  disposition, 
situation  and  rank  in  society.  Married  people,  widows,  and 
the  infirm  are  dull  sale.  If  they  have  children  these  are 
sold,  and  the  parents'  fare  charged  to  the  children's  ac- 
count, and  the  children  are  consequently  obliged  to  serve 
a  longer  time.  Children  are  in  this  way  not  infrequently 
separated  forever  from  their  parents.  Some  children  are 
sold  to  English  masters  and  in  this  way  forget  their  mother 
tongue.  By  having  their  children  sold,  parents  are  allowed 
to  leave  the  ship.  Still,  their  condition  is  unenviable  ;  they 
are  destitute,  poorly  clad,  the  infirmities  of  age  often 
weighing  them  down,  making  them  appear  as  if  they  had 
emerged  from  a  sepulchre. 

"  Many  of  them  are  compelled  through  their  poverty, 
to  beg  their  bread  from  door  to  door  from  their  German 
countrymen.  The  English  usually  close  their  doors  against 
them,  through  fear  of  infectious  diseases.  These  things 
cause  one's  heart  to  bleed,  to  see  and  hear  fellow  mortals, 
who  had  been  persuaded  to  leave  a  Christian  country,  la- 
menting, weeping,  wringing  their  hands  in  sad  despair, 
because  of  their  misery,  and  the  dispersion  of  their  chil- 
dren.    Little  did  the  parents  anticipate  such  things. 
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"  Some  having  become  exasperated  beyond  measure,  in- 
voke the  angry  elements  of  heaven  and  conjure  up  the 
denizens  of  hell,  to  crush  to  atoms  the  Nevvlanders,  mer- 
chants in  Holland  and  ship  owners  who  so  grossly  deceived 
them.  As  those  cannot  hear  the  denunciations  of  their 
victims,  they  are  of  course  not  moved  to  compassion. 
Many  of  the  Newlanders,  who  both  hear  and  see  these 
things,  only  laugh  at  their  victims,  giving  them  the  taunting 
comfort  which  the  priests  of  old  gave  to  Judas  Iscariot — 
1  what  is  that  to  us,  see  thou  to  it.'  The  children  of  poor 
parents,  if  kept  in  hardship,  learning  that  because  of  the 
non-sale  of  father  or  mother  they  have  to  serve  the  longer, 
often  became  incensed,  yea  even  embittered  against  their 
own  parents."  123 

The  immigrants  that  met  with  the  readiest  sale  and 
brought  the  highest  prices  were  mechanics  and  laboring 
men.  That  was  the  kind  of  labor  most  in  demand  both  in 
city  and  country.  Of  course,  when  these  conditions  were 
united  with  good  health  and  youth,  or  early  middle  age, 
the  servant  was  not  long  in  finding  a  purchaser  and  master. 
Old  men  and  women  were  not  desired,  because  their  days 
of  greatest  usefulness  were  behind  them. 

There  were  Newlanders  who  had  still  other  men  or 
agents  under  them,  engaged  in  this  nefarious  practice. 
Dr.  Ernest  Otto  Hopp,  of  Germany,  in  his  book  on  this 
German  slavery  in  this  country,  tells  of  one  Heerbrand 
who  achieved  unusual  notoriety  as  a  procurer  of  ignorant 
Germans  for  America.  He  had  a  considerable  number  of 
men  in  his  pay  who  were  continually  procuring  victims, 
kidnapping  beggars  and  vagrants  who  had  no  connections, 
paying  two  florins  for  every  one  delivered  to  him.  He 
was  also  a  ship  captain  and  is  said  to  have  alone  brought 
six  hundred  of  these  people  to  America. 

X2iHallische  Nachrichten,  pp.  997-1012. 
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Ship  captains  had  a  lien  on  their  passengers  until  the 
ships'  charges  were  paid,  and  Professor  Kalm  in  his  travels 
tells  that  when  he  reached  Philadelphia  in  September, 
1748,  on  the  ship  Mary,  upon  going  on  shore  with  the 
captain,  the  latter  turned  to  his  mate  and  charged  him 
"  not  to  let  any  one  of  the  twenty-three  Germans  and  their 
families  go  out  of  the  vessel  unless  he  paid  for  his  passage, 
or  some  one  else  did  it  for  him."  Ui 

Gottlieb  Mittelberger  also  pays  his  respects  to  these  ras- 
cals in  his  usual  vigorous  and  off-hand  manner.  After 
saying  that  the  large  emigration  to  America  is  due  to  the 
persuasions  and  deceptions  practiced  by  the  Newlanders, 
he  says  : 

"  These  men-thieves  inveigle  people  of  every  rank  and 
profession,  among  them  many  soldiers,  scholars,  artists 
and  mechanics.  They  rob  the  princes  and  lords  of  their 
subjects  and  take  them  to  Rotterdam  or  Amsterdam  to  be 
sold  there.  They  receive  there  from  their  merchants  for 
every  person  of  ten  years  and  over  3  florins  or  a  ducat ; 
whereas  the  merchants  get  in  Philadelphia  60,  70  or  80 
florins  for  such  a  person,  in  proportion  as  said  person  has 
incurred  more  or  less  debts  during  the  voyage.  When 
such  a  Newlander  has  collected  a  '  transport,'  and  if  it 
does  not  suit  him  to  accompany  them  to  America,  he  stays 
behind,  passes  the  winter  in  Holland  or  elsewhere ;  in  the 
spring  he  again  obtains  money  in  advance  for  emigrants 
from  his  merchants,  goes  to  Germany  again,  pretending 
that  he  had  come  from  Pennsylvania  with  the  intention  of 
purchasing  all  sorts  of  merchandise  which  he  was  going  to 
take  there. 

"Frequently  these  Newlanders  say  that  they  had  re- 
ceived powers  of  attorney  from  some  countrymen  or  from 

124  peter  Kalm's  Travels  in  America. 
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the  authorities  of  Pennsylvania  to  obtain  legacies  or  in- 
heritances for  these  countrymen  ;  and  that  they  would  avail 
themselves  of  this  good  and  sure  opportunity  to  take  their 
friends,  brothers  or  sisters,  or  even  their  parents  with  them  ; 
and  it  has  often  happened  that  such  old  people  followed 
them,  trusting  to  the  persuasion  of  these  Newlanders  that 
they  would  be  better  provided  for. 

44  Such  old  people  they  seek  to  get  away  with  them  in 
order  to  entice  other  people  to  follow  them.  Thus  they 
have  seduced  many  away  who  said  if  such  and  such  rela- 
tives of  theirs  went  to  America,  they  would  risk  it  too. 
These  men-thieves  resort  to  various  tricks,  never  forgetting 
to  display  their  money  before  the  poor  people,  but  which 
is  nothing  else  but  a  bait  from  Holland,  and  accursed  blood- 
money. 

"  When  these  men-thieves  persuade  persons  of  rank, 
such  as  nobles,  learned  or  skilled  people  who  cannot  pay 

their  passage  and  cannot  give  secu- 
rity, these  are  treated  just  like  ordi- 
nary poor  people,  and  must  remain 
on  board  the  ship  till  some  one 
comes  and  buys  them  from  the  cap- 
tain, and  when  they  are  released  at 
last  from  the  ship,  they  must  serve 
their  lords  and  masters,  by  whom 
lesser  seai.  of  province  they  have  been  bought,  like  com- 

( Used  bv  Supreme  Court).  '        j         -,    v  rpn     •  1 

v  -       r  ;    mon     day-laborers.       lheir     rank, 

skill  and  learning  avail  them  nothing,  for  here  none  but 
laborers  and  mechanics  are  wanted.  But  the  worst  is  that 
such  people,  who  are  not  accustomed  to  wrork,  are  treated 
to  blows  and  cuffs,  like  cattle,  till  they  have  learned  the 
hard  work.  Many  a  one,  on  finding  himself  thus  shame- 
fully deceived  by  the  Newlanders,  has  shortened  his  own 
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life,  or  has  given  way  to  despair,  so  that  he  could  not  be 
helped,  or  has  run  away,  only  to  fare  worse  afterwards 
than  before. 

"  It  often  happens  that  the  merchants  in  Holland  make 
a  secret  contract  with  their  captains  and  the  Newlanders, 
to  the  effect  that  the  latter  must  take  the  ships  with  their 
human  freight  to  another  place  in  America,  and  not  to 
Pennsylvania  where  these  people  want  to  go,  if  they  think 
they  can  elsewhere  find  a  better  market  for  them.  Many 
a  one  who  has  a  good  friend  or  acquaintance,  or  a  relative 
in  Pennsylvania  to  whose  helping  care  he  has  trusted,  finds 
himself  thus  grievously  disappointed  in  consequence  of 
such  infamous  deception,  being  separated  from  friends 
whom  he  will  never  see  again  in  this  or  in  that  countrv. 
Thus  emigrants  are  compelled  in  Holland  to  submit  to 
the  wind  and  to  the  captain's  will,  because  they  cannot 
know  at  sea  where  the  ship  is  steered  to.  But  all  this  is 
the  fault  of  the  Newlander  and  of  some  unscrupulous 
dealers  in  human  flesh  in  Holland. 

"  Many  people  who  go  to  Philadelphia,  entrust  their 
money,  which  they  have  brought  with  them  from  their 
homes,  to  these  Newlanders,  but  these  thieves  often  re- 
main in  Holland  with  the  money,  or  sail  from  there  with 
another  ship  to  another  English  colony,  so  that  the  poor 
defrauded  people,  when  they  reach  the  country,  have  no 
other  choice  but  to  serve  or  sell  their  children,  if  they 
have  any,  only  to  get  away  from  the  ship. 

"  The  following  remarkable  case  may  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample. In  1753  a  noble  lady,  N.  V.,  came  with  her  two 
half  grown  daughters  and  a  young  son  to  Philadelphia. 
On  the  trip  down  the  Rhine  she  entrusted  more  than  1,000 
rix-dollars  to  a  Newlander  who  was  well  known  to  her. 
But  when  the  ship  on  which  the  lady  had  taken   passage, 
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started  from  Holland,  this  villain  remained  behind  with  the 
money  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  lady  found  herself  in 
such  want  and  distress  that  her  two  daughters  were  com- 
pelled to  serve.  In  the  following  spring  this  poor  lady 
sent  her  son  to  Holland  to  search  for  the  embezzler  of  her 
money,  but  at  the  time  of  my  departure,  in  1754,  nothing 
had  as  yet  been  heard  of  him,  and  it  was  even  rumored 
that  the  young  gentleman  had  died  during  his  voyage."125 
It  is  not  easy  to  tell  of  all  the  hardships,  indignities  and 
injustices  that  were  practiced  upon  these  people,  not  always, 
it  is  true,  but  often.  Many  to  whom  they  were  indentured 
were  wholly  unscrupulous,  and  intent  upon  getting  every- 
thing possible  out  of  them,  no  matter  what  the  terms  of  the 
indentures  were.  When  possible  such  papers  were  treated 
as  if  they  did  not  exist.  They  were  kept  beyond  the  time 
of  service  agreed  upon.  They  were  not  sent  to  school  ac- 
cording to  promise,  and  although  both  German  and  Eng- 
lish were  to  be  taught  them,  only  the  latter  language  was 
employed.  Sometimes  they  were  restrained  from  attend- 
ing church.  Hard  masters  there  were  who  often  treated 
them  cruelly,  requiring  labor  at  their  hands  which  they  were 
not  bound  to  perform.  The  avarice  of  the  masters  fre- 
quently kept  them  from  providing  the  necessary  sustenance 
and  clothing  for  their  helpless  servants.126 


125  Mittelberger's  Reise  nach  Pcnnsylvanian,  pp.  38-41. 

1,s"  Die  Berschwerungen  artner  Knecht  sind  mannichfaltig.  Oft'wollen  die 
Meister  ihre  verbundenen  Knecht  iiber  die  zeit  behalten.  Oft  versagen  sie 
ihnen  dec  in  Fall,  dass  sie  als  Kinder  verbunden  wurden,  init  ausgehalte- 
nen  unterricht.  Oft  geben  sie  denselben  nur  im  Englischen  wenn  er  auch 
im  Deutschen  ausgedungen  war.  Oft  halten  sie  sie  von  ihrem  Gottesdienste 
rurreck.  Oft  behandeln  sie  dieselben  mit  Wuth  und  Grans  amkeit.  Oft 
weisen  sie  ihnen  Arbeit  an  dazu  sie  nicht  verpflichtet  waren.  Oft  ver- 
bietet  ihnen  der  Geiz  den  gehoerigen  unterhalt  und  Kleidung  zurechen." — 
Prof.  Kunze's  Rede  vor  der  Deutschen  Gesellschaft  zu  Philadelphia,  1782. 


CHAPTER   V. 

The  Testimony  of  the  Newspapers  concerning  the 
Traffic  in  Redemptioners  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury.—  A  mere  Article  of  Merchandise  in  the  Mar- 
ket and  Disposed  of  to  the  first  Bidder  ready  to  Pay 
the  Price  Demanded. 


1  Ein  armer  Wand'rer  bin  ich  hier, 

Und  oftmals  Schwer  die  Noth  ; 
Oft  weh  und  einsam  ist  es  ruir— 

Detin  Wieb  und  Kind  sind  tod  ! 
So  singe  ich  das  Trauerlied — 

Und  Sehnsucht  driick't  micb  sebr, 
Und  in  mei'm  Hertz  scblaft  Weib  und  Kind, 

Wie  Perlen  tief  i'm  Meer  !  " 

^■^HE  Redemptioners  never  had  a 
%gg/  more  sincere,  able  or  faithful 
friend  than  Christopher  Saur  the 
elder,  the  famous  Germantown  printer 
and  publisher.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  of  all  the  Germans 
in  the  Province  during  many  years. 
A  godly  man,  his  heart  was  alive  to 
the  wrongs  and  indignities  that  were 
heaped  upon  so  many  of  his  unfor- 
tunate countrymen.  His  presence  in  or  near  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  made  him  acquainted  from  day  to  day  with 
what  was  going  on  among  these  unfortunate  people.  As 
the  publisher  of  a  German  newspaper >  he  took  occasion  to 

(i99) 
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keep  this  human  traffic  and  everything  connected  with  it 
before  the  public  in  the  columns  of  his  paper,  Der  Iloch 
Deutsche  Pennsylvanische  Berichte.  Almost  every  number 
during  the  seasons  of  arrival,  had  paragraphs  relating  to 
the  coming  of  vessels,  the  condition  of  the  immigrants,  their 
treatment,  their  wrongs  and  of  much  else  which  he  no  doubt 
hoped  would  have  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  public  con- 
science, and  in  that  way  lead  to  the  amelioration  of  the  hard 
conditions  under  which  they  voyaged  and  their  treatment 
upon  their  arrival. 

Not  only  as  throwing  much  light  on  various  phases  of 
the  Redemptioner  traffic,  but  also  as  showing  Saur's  un- 
wearied assiduity  in  stirring  up  the  public  to  better  the  con- 
dition of  the  German  Redemptioner  immigrants,  a  series 
of  extracts  from  his  newspaper  are  here  given,  and  also 
some  from  The  American  Weekly  Mercury,  an  English 
newspaper.127 

From  The  American  Weekly  Mercury,  Philadelphia, 
September  i,  1720  : 

"  On  the  30  (arrived)  the  ship  Laurel John  Coppel,  from 
Leverpool  and  Cork  with  240  odd  Palatinate  Passengers 
come  here  to  settle." 

The  above  is  the  earliest  record  of  any  ship  carrying 
Palatines  I  have  met.  Additional  interest  attaches  to  its 
arrival  as  it  is  most  probably  the  vessel  on  which  the  well- 
known  clergyman,  Rev.  J.  Ph.  Boehm,  came  to  this  coun- 
try, August  30,  1720. 

.The  first  public  notice  of  the  Redemptioner  traffic  that 


137 1  am  under  many  obligations  to  my  learned  and  courteous  antiquarian 
friend,  Prof.  W.  J.  Hinke,  of  the  Ursinus  School  of  Theology,  for  valuable 
aid  along  this  line  of  my  researches. 
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I  have^found  is  in  The  American   Weekly  Mercury,  puh- 
lished  in  Philadelphia  in  1722  ;  it  reads  as  follows  : 

"  Thomas  Denham  to  his  good  country  friends  adviseth  : 
That  he  has  some  likely  servants  to  dispose  of.  One  hun- 
dred Palatines  for  five  years,  at  £10  a  head." 

From  The  American  Weekly  Mercury ',  November  7, 
1728: 

"  Those  Palatines  who  have  hitherto  neglected  to  pay  for 
their  passages  in  the  ship  James  Goodwill,  are  to  take 
notice  that  if  they  do  not  pay  me  on  board  of  the  said 
ship,  or  to  Charles  Reid  of  Philadelphia  the  sum  from 
them  respectively  due,  the  20th  day  of  this  Instant  No- 
vember, they  will  be  proceeded  against  according  to  Law 
by  David  Crocket." 

From  The  American  Weekly  Mercury,  November  7, 
1728: 

44  Just  arrived  from  London,  in  the  ship  Borden,  William 
Harbert,  Commander,  a  parcel  of  young  likely  men  ser- 
vants, consisting  of  Husbandmen,  Joyners,  Shoemakers, 
Weavers,  Smiths,  Brick-makers,  Bricklayers,  Sawyers, 
Taylers,  Stay-Makers,  Butchers,  Chair  makers,  and  sev- 
eral other  trades,  and  are  to  be  sold  very  reasonable  either 
for  ready  money,  wheat  Bread,  or  Flour,  by  Edward 
Hoone,  in  Philadelphia." 

As  the  above  ship  is  not  listed  among  those  enumerated 
in  Rupp's  Thirty  Thousand  Names  nor  among  those  in  Vol. 
XVII.  of  the  second  series  of  Pennsylvania  Archives  it  is 
most  probable  that  they  were  Irish,  Scotch  and  English  im- 
migrants wrho,  as  has  already  been  stated,  were  compelled 
to  pass  through  all  the  conditions  of  servitude  imposed 
upon  the  Germans,  and  who  came  under  like  impoverished 
circumstances,  but  not  to  be  registered. 
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From  The  American  Weekly  Mercury,  February  18, 
1729: 

"  Lately  arrived  from  London,  a  parcel  of  very  likely 
English  Servants,  men  and  women,  several  of  the  men 
Tradesmen ;  to  be  sold  reasonable  and  Time  allowed  for 
payment.  By  Charles  Read  of  Philadelphia,  or  Capt.  John 
Ball,  on  board  his  ship,  at  Antho?iy  MiUkinson }s  Wharf." 

From  The  American  Weekly  Mercury ',  May  22,  1729: 
"There  is  just  arrived  from  Scotland,  a  parcel  of  choice 
Scotch  Servants;  Taylors,  Weavers,  Shoemakers  and 
ploughmen,  some  for  five  and  others  for  seven  years ;  Im- 
ported by  James  Coults,  they  are  on  board  a  sloop  lying 
opposite  to  the  Market  Street  Wharf  ',  where  there  is  a  boat 
constantly  attending  to  carry  any  one  on  board  that  wants 
to  see  them. 

•  "  N.  B.  The  said  James  Coults  is  to  be  spoke  with,  at 
Andrew  Bradford's,  at  the  sign  of  the  Bible,  in  Second 
Street." 

From  The  American   Weekly  Mercury,  May  22,  1729: 

"Just  arrived  from  London  in  the  ship  Providence,  Capt. 

Jonathan  Clarke,  a  parcel  of  very  likely  servants,  most 
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Tradesmen,  to  be  sold  on  reasonable  Terms-;  the  ship  now 
lies  at  Mr.  Lazurences  Wharf,  where  either  the  Master  or 
the  said  Lawrence  are  to  be  spoke  with." 

From  The  American  Weekly  Mercury,  August  28,  1729. 

"Lately  arrived  from  Plymouth  in  the  ship  John  and 

Anne,  Thomas  Warcut,  Master,  a  parcel  of  likely  servants 
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on  board  the  said  ship,  to  be  sold  reasonable  for  money  or 
country  produce  ;  credit  given  if  required. 

"The  above  named  ship  is  now  lying  at  William  Fish- 
bourn's  Wharf  and  will  be  ready  to  sail  for  Plymouth  in 
three  weeks  after." 

From  The  Pennsylvania  Gazette ,  June,  1742  : 
"To  be   sold.    A  likely  Servant  Woman,  having  three 
years  and  a  half  to  serve.     She  is  a  good  spinner. " 

From  Der  Hoch  Deutsche  Pennsylvanische  Berichtey 
Philadelphia,  February  16,  1745  : 

"We  have  heard  of  the  ship  Argyle,  Captain  Stettman, 
from  Rotterdam  for  Philadelphia,  with  Germans.  It  was 
one  hundred  hours  distant  from  England  when  it  met  two 
Spanish  war  ships  which  put  the  Captain  and  some  passen- 
gers on  a  Holland  ship  by  which  they  were  put  on  shore  in 
England.  Another  ship,  the  H.  Andra,  Captain  Braum, 
bound  for  Philadelphia  with  300  Germans,  who  reached 
Charleston,  Carolina;  some  of  the  passengers  have  arrived 
in  Philadelphia  who  each  had  still  three  doubloons  to  pay ; 
others  reached  New  York  who  had  money  and  some  of  these 
are  still  expected  here.  It  seems  that  while  the  ship  is 
again  being  loaded  it  is  convenient  for  them  to  journey 
here.  These  people  say  the  Captain  offered  in  case  they 
would  sign  a  new  contract,  he  would  convey  them  to 
Charleston  within  four  days  ;  but  in  case  they  refused  then 
they  must  travel  eight  weeks  more  to  Philadelphia.  But 
if  they  insist  in  going  direct  to  that  city  he  would  let  them 
go  hungry,  he  not  having  enough  food  to  feed  them. 

"  Still  another  ship  with  Germans  boundfor  Philadelphia, 
was  already  in  the  Delaware  but  went  back  and  entered 
the  Susquehanna  and  so  reached  Maryland  where  the  ship 
will  again  be  loaded. 
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1  '  Another  ship  reached  Philadelphia  with  400  Germans 
and  it  is  said  not  many  over  50  remain  alive.  They  re- 
ceived their  bread  ration  every  two  weeks  and  many  ate 
in  4,  5  and  6  days  what  should  have  done  them  15  days. 
And  when  they  get  no  cooked  food  for  8  days  their  bread 
was  all  so  much  the  sooner ;  and  when  they  had  to  wait  3 
days  over  the  three  weeks,  those  without  money  became 
enfeebled,  and  those  who  had  money  could  get  plenty  of 
flour  from  the  captain,  at  three  pence  sterling  per  pound 
and  a  quart  bottle  of  wine  for  seven  thalers.  A  certain 
man  whose  wife  was  nearly  famished  bought  every  day 
meal  and  wine  for  her  and  their  children,  thus  kept  them 
alive  :  another  man  who  had  eaten  all  his  week's  bread 
asked  the  captain  for  a  little  bread,  but  in  vain.  He  then 
came  to  the  captain  and  requested  the  latter  to  throw  them 
overboard  at  once  rather  than  allow  them  to  die  by  inches. 
He  brought  his  meal  sack  to  the  captain  and  asked  him  to 
put  a  small  quantity  into  it :  the  captain  took  the  bag,  put 
in  some  sand  and  stones  and  returned  it  to  the  man.  The 
latter  shed  some  tears,  laid  down  and  died,  together  with 
his  wife.  The  living  had  as  much  to  pay  as  before  for  the 
bread  that  should  have  been  given  to  the  dead.  When 
such  people  have  no  Christian  love  or  mercy  on  each  other, 
we  may  well  ask  if  there  is  no  justice  in  this  bepraised 
land,  and  we  will  be  answered,  Yes,  but  he  who  does  not 
know  the  road  thither,  must  pay  dearly  for  his  experience. 
After  having  fasted  long,  no  man  is  ready  to  bell  the  cat. 
Should  Cain  return  to  earth  in  our  time  and  interview  a 
good  lawyer,  with  gold  enough,  he  would  be  able  to  prove 
he  had  not  even  seen  Abel." 

From  The  Pennsylvania  Berichte,  May  16,  1748  : 

"  Robert  and  Amos  Strettle,  of  Philadelphia,  announce 
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that  their  contracts  with  their  debtors  expire  on  June  30, 
and  all  the  Germans  who  came  to  Philadelphia  from  Rot- 
terdam on  their  ship  and  have  not  paid  their  passage  money 
will  be  legally  proceeded  against  unless  they  pay  by  that 
time." 

From  The  Pennsylvania  Berichte,  Philadelphia,  August 
1,1749: 

"A  letter  has  been  received  in  Germantown,  written  in 
the  beginning  of  August,  1749,  in  Virginia,  in  which  two 
potters  say  they  sailed  from  Rotterdam  for  Philadelphia. 
Their  company  contracted  with  the  Captain  of  the  ship  to 
pay  ten  doubloons  for  their  passage,  but  he  deceived  them 
and  carried  them  all  to  Virginia,  and  sold  them  for  five 
years.  They  ask  whether  there  is  no  help  for  them,  as 
they  never  entered  into  such  a  contract.  It  appears  the 
ship  belonged  to  the  Captain  and  was  not  consigned  to  any 
agent  in  Philadelphia." 

From  The  Pennsylvania  Berichte,  Germantown,  Novem- 
ber 16,  1749: 

"The  ships  on  which  so  many  persons  had  put  their 
chests,  and  which  were  so  long  in  coming  over,  arrived  on 
the  9  and  11  of  the  present  month  in  Philadelphia.  We 
hear  that  many  of  these  chests  were  broken  open.  It  is 
customary  that  when  a  ship  captain  receives  goods  and 
wares  for  delivery,  he  must  turn  them  over  to  the  owner 
as  he  receives  them  when  the  freight  is  paid,  and  what  is 
lacking  must  be  made  good  by  him.  But  the  Germans 
pay  and  must  pay  when  their  chests  are  robbed  or  when 
famished  with  hunger,  even  though  their  contracts  are  ex- 
pressly to  the  contrary." 

From  The  Pennsylvania  Berichte,  December  1,  1749' 
"  It  is  well  known  that  after  ships  arrive  in  Philadelphia 
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with  Newlanders,  there  is  always  a  new  crop  of  spurious 
twenty-shilling  Philadelphia  bills  in  circulation,  dated 
August  10,  1739." 

From  The  Pennsylvania  Berichte,  Germantown,  July 
16,  1750: 

"  During  the  past  summer  Abraham'Bar,  of  Madedeche, 
took  with  him  on  his  trip  to  Rotterdam,  two  beggar  boys 
who  bound  themselves  to  serve  seven  years  for  their  pas- 
sage money.  When  they  reached  here  they  learned  that 
they  could  not  be  made  to  serve  longer  than  4  years  or 
until  the  age  of  21  years." 

From  The  Pennsylvania  Berichte^  No.  123,  August  16, 
1750: 

"  Six  ships  with  Irish  servants  have  arrived  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  two  ships  with  German  Newcomers.  Some 
say  18  more  are  on  their  way  here ;  others  say  24  and  still 
others  10,000  persons." 

From  The  Pennsylvania  Perichte,  Germantown,  De- 
cember 16,  1750 : 

"  Capt.  Hasselwood  has  arrived  from  Holland  with  the 
latest  ship  that  brought  Germans.  It  is  the  fourteenth  that 
has  come  laden  with  Germans  this  year.  4,317  have  regis- 
tered in  the  Court  House.  (The  last  one  mutinied  against 
the  captain  and  all  the  chests  of  the  salesmen  and  them- 
selves are  under  arrest.)  Besides  these,  1,000  servants  and 
passengers  arrived  from  Ireland  and  England." 

From  The  Pennsylvania  Berichte,  Germantown,  June 
16,  1752: 

"  On  the  5th  of  the  present  month  a  ship  with  a  few  Ger- 
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mans  reached  Philadelphia.  It  is  a  year  since  they  left 
Germany  and  they  were  five  months  in  reaching  the  Dela- 
ware, which  being  frozen,  they  sailed  for  the  island  of 
Antiqua  in  the  West  Indies.   They  suffered  much  from  lack 

of  food  and  from  scurvy, 
from  which  many  died, 
among  the  latter  being  the 
captain  himself.  Out  of  200 
passengers  only  19  sur- 
vived, besidesthe  helmsman 
and  two  sailors.  It  is  said 
they  were  Suabians  and  it 
became  a  second  nature  to 
them  to  use  an  oath  to  every 
second  word,  and  they 
wished  to  each  other  that 
thunder  and  lightning 
would  strike  them.  The 
kind  of  religion  these  people 
have  is  not  known,  but  they 
use  a  hundred  thousand 
cuss  words." 


BREAD   TRAY,    KNIFE   AND   PIE 
CRUST  SCORER. 


From   The  Pennsylvania  Berichte,  Boston,   September 

25,  1752: 

"  On  last  Tuesday  a  ship  arrived  from  Holland  with  300 
Germans,  men,  women  and  children.  Some  of  them  will 
settle  in  Germantown,  and  the  rest  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Province.  There  were  40  births  on  board  during  the 
voyage.  Among  the  mechanics  and  artists  were  a  great 
many  glass  workers,  and  a  factory  will  be  established  for 
them  as  soon  as  possible." 

From  The  Pennsylvania  Berichte,  New  York,  October 
16,  1752: 
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«'  During  the  past  week  came  Captain   Pikeman  with 
Palatines." 


From  The  Pennsylvania  Berichte,  October  16,  1752  : 
"From  a  letter  received  from  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, we  learn  that  a  vessel  reached  that  harbor  after  a 
voyage  of  18  weeks'  duration.  The  people  were  all  suf- 
fering from  hunger  and  thirst.  Another  vessel  that  came 
from  Rotterdam  by  way  of  Liverpool,  also  arrived  with  a 
cargo  of  Palatines,  all  of  whom  were  fresh  and  well. 
When  the  Captains  are  stingy  and  save  the  money  that 
should  be  used  in  buying  provisions,  the  poor  passengers 
die  of  starvation,  while  their  friends  must  pay  for  their 
deaths.  If  however  the  Captains  are  liberal  and  buy  suf- 
ficient food,  then  it  is  just  to  pay  for  the  food." 

From  The  Pennsylvania  B eric hte,  Germantown,  Decem- 
ber 1,  1752  : 

"While  tyrannical  Sea  Captains  for  many  years  past 
kept  the  poor  German  immigrants  in  such  a  plight,  that 
many  of  them  died,  the  Government  of  the  Province 
passed  a  law  that  when  the  newly  arrived  Germans  made 
complaint  hereafter,  that  they  were  not  allowed  the  room 
on  shipboard  that  was  contracted  for,  nor  the  food  agreed 
upon,  the  Captain  should  pay  a  fine  of  ten  pounds.  But 
nevertheless  we  hear  that  although  the  poor  people  almost 
died  of  hunger :  when  they  reached  the  river  Delaware 
they  were  informed  by  the  Newlanders  that  visitors  would 
arrive  and  would  ask  them  whether  they  had  room  enough, 
and  sufficient  to  eat,  then  they  should  all  exclaim  Yes  ! 
yes !  but  if  they  complained,  they  would  not  be  allowed 
to  land  under  four  weeks'  time.  When  the  passengers 
are  therefore  tired  of  the  sea  and  ship  and  of  the  want 
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of  food,  all  who  were  able  to  do  so  called  out,  Yes  !  yes. 
If  they  complained  after  they  landed,  concerning  a  lack 
of  food  and  space,  then  there  was  no  help  for  them.  The 
tyrannical  captains  would  rather  spend  a  hundred  pounds 
among  Newlanders  and  visitors  than  a  thousand  pounds 
in  fines." 

From  The  Pennsylva?iia  Berichte,  March  i,  1753  : 
"  Captain  Hyman  Thompson,  being  about  to  return  to 
Europe,  all  those  who  came  over  on  his  Ship,  and  are  still 
indebted  to  him,  are  notified  that  the  accounts  have  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Carl  and  Alexander  Stedmann. 
If  they  do  not  come  forward  promptly  they  will  be  legally 
proceeded  against  and  put  into  the  costs." 

From  The  Pennsylvania  Berichte,  September  16,  1755  : 
"  Many  Redemptioners  having  joined  the  army  in  Phila- 
delphia, they  will  again  be  delivered  to  their  former  mas- 
ters. They  are  sharply  questioned  whether  they  are 
servants,  but  when  they  declare  they  are  not,  when  they 
really  are,  they  are  whipped." 

From  The  Pennsylvania  Berichte,  Germantown,  Feb- 
ruary  16,  1756 : 

"We  have  heard  during  the  past  fall  that  a  ship  with 
Germans  was  driven  on  the  coast  of  France  and  many  were 
drowned.  The  rest  were  taken  to  England  and  sent  over 
in  a  merchant  vessel  to  this  country,  and  it  is  known  that 
they  were  five  months  on  the  sea,  when  the  ship  sprung 
a  leak  which  could  not  be  found,  compelling  all  on  board 
to  labor  at  the  pumps  for  seven  days  and  nights.  At  last 
they  were  overtaken  by  a  ship  bound  for  Charleston,  when 
the  Captain  of  the  latter  took  off  sixteen  families  with  the 
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necessary  provisions  and  nothing  else,  soon  after  which  the 
ship  went  down  while  the  rescued  ones  reached  Carolina." 

From  The  Pennsylvania  Berichte^  Philadelphia,  August 
16,  1756: 

"  A  ship  having  arrived  from  Ireland  with  servants,  some 
artisans,  those  interested  can  call  on  Thomas  Gardens,  at 
Mr.  Parnell's  wharf,  or  on  the  Captain  Nathanael  Ambler 
on  the  ship.     They  are  Irish. " 

From  The  Pennsylvania  Staatsbote,  November  9,  1764  : 
"  German  Arrivals. 

"  To-day  the  ship  Boston,  Captain  Mathem  Carr,  ar- 
rived from  Rotterdam,  with  several  hundred  Germans. 
Among  them  are  all  kinds  of  mechanics,  day  laborers  and 
young  people,  men  as  well  as  women,  and  boys  and  girls. 
All  those  who  desire  to  procure  such  servants  are  requested 
to  call  on  David  Rundle,  on  Front  Street." 

From    The    Pennsylvania    Staatsbote,    December    14, 

1773: 

"To  be  sold.  A  Dutch  Apprentice  lad,  who  has  five 
years  and  three  months  to  serve ;  he  has  been  brought  up 
to  the  tailor's  business.     Can  work  well." 

From  The  Pennsylvania  Staatsbote,  January  18,  i774: 
"  German  People. 

"  There  are  still  50  or  60  German  persons  newly  arrived 
from  Germany.  They  can  be  found  with  the  widow  Kri- 
derin,  at  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Swan.  Among  them  are 
twro  Schoolmasters,  Mechanics,  Farmers,  also  young  chil- 
dren as  well  as  boys'and  girls.  They  are  desirous  of  serv- 
ing for  their  passage^money." 
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From  The  Pennsylvania  Staatsbote,  April  25,  1785  : 
"  For  sale,  a  bound  German  maid-servant.  She  is  a 
strong,  fresh  and  sound  person,  and  is  not  sold  because  of 
any  defect,  but  only  because  she  is  unsuited  to  the  work 
she  is  engaged  in.  She  understands  all  kinds  of  farm  labor, 
is  very  affable  and  suitable  for  a  hotel.  She  still  has  five 
years  to  serve." 


Not  only  farmers  and  mechanics  were  among  these 
people,  but  students  and  schoolmasters  also  came  into  this 
work-market.  Pastor  Kunze  tells  us  that  he  himself  had 
this  experience :  A  student  who  arrived  was  secured,  and 
with  his  help  a  Latin  school  was  started.123  In  1793  the 
elders  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  church  at  Ham- 
burg, Berks  county,  secured  a  schoolmaster,  John  Fried- 
rich  S chock,  who  served  them  three  years  and  four 
months,  in  consideration  of  having  his  passage  money 
paid,  and  receiving  the  customary  outfit  (gebrauchlichen 
Freiheits  Kleidung)  at  the  end  of  his  term  of  service. 

As  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  arrivals  of 
ships  bringing  German  passengers  whose  passage  money 
was  unpaid,  was  brought  to  public  attention,  I  quote  the 
following  announcement  from  Bradford's  Journal  for 
September  29,  1773  : 

"  German  Passengers. 
"Just  arrived  in  the  ship  Britannia ,  James  Peter, 
Master.  A  number  of  healthy  German  Passengers, 
chiefly  young  people,  whose  freights  are  to  be  paid  to 
Joshua  Fisher  and  Sons,  or  to  the  Master  on  board  the 
Ship  lying  off  the  draw-bridge." 

128  Hallische  Nachrichten,  p.  1477. 
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From  Rrpp's  collection  of  names  I  find  this  ship  had 
reached  Tniladelphia  eleven  days  before  the  advertisement 
appeared  in  the  newspaper.  A  reasonable  inference  is 
that  it  that  particular  time  the  Redemptioner  market  was 
not  as  brisk  as  it  might  have  been,  and  that  special  efforts 
were  necessary  to  work  off  the  human  cargo. 

The  above-named  firm  seems  to  have  been  largely  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  bringing  over  German  immi- 
grants. 

Here  is  a  partial  list  of  the  passengers  on  the  already 
named  ship  Britanyiia,  prepared  in  the  office  of  Messrs. 
Joshua  Fisher  &  Sons,  showing  the  amount  of  the  passage 
money  due  by  each,  as  well  as  some  additional  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  on  the  voyage,  most  probably  for  provi- 
sions, which  were  never  over-abundant  and  generally  in- 
sufficient. 

Andreas  Key m £26.7 

Lena  Bekker,  his  wife 22.2 

Expense  16  days 1.12 

£50.1 

Hendrick  Soueau £20.15 

Dorothea,  his  wife  20.11 

Expen  ses 1.12 

"42^8 

John  Frederick  Camerloo  £23.15 

Anna,  his  wife 22.1 

Expenses 1 . 1 2 

Simon  Martz 

Ann,  his  wife 

Anna  Margaretta,  daughter  

Expenses £   2.8 
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Augustinus  Hess £19.1 

Maria,  wife 18.19 

Anna  Margtta  daughter 19.4 

Expenses 2.8 

£59^2 

Jacob  Schott  )  £1*7  1 

Anna,  wife     J "**       '" 

Expenses 1.12 

Christopher  Schever  )  £co  *7 

Anna,  wife  J     ■*   *' 

1. 12 


£51.19 
John  George  KunkelM 

Anna,  wife  > ■^4I*5 

Catherina,  daughter      J 

Expenses 3.4 

£44-9 

Jacob  Steyheler  £19.19 

Catharina,  wife  17.18 

Expenses 1.12 

^39-9 

Bernard  Schmit 


,£61.5 


Margaretta,  wife 

Turgen,  son 

Catharina,  daughter  y 

Expenses 3.4 

£6^~ 
Andreas  Otto  ")  -, 

Sophi,  wife     J     i4I-7 

Expenses 1.12 

£42.19 

John  Danl.  Roth  )  n      0 

Anna,  wife  J   £49-8 

Expenses 1.12 
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Tacob  Wanner    ) 

Maria  wife  j  ! £2ai5 

Expensse 1.12 

X22.7 

Daniel  Spees  >  ^  o 

Anna,  wife     j    '   *x« 

Expenses 1 . 1 2 

£40-9 
Christian  Habert      )  £ 

Anna  Maria,  wife    J     ^"'4 

Expenses 1.12 

£44^6 
Daniel  Spees  Jr.  )  £  6 

Anna,  wife  J     •*   '    ' 

Expenses 1 . 1 2 

£3^9" 

Andreas  Kirch       ~\ 

Anna  Maria,  wife  >■    ^44*9 

Maria  Elizabeth     ) 

Expenses 2.8 

Jacob  Twytser  \  £ 

Johanna  Barbara,  wife   J     ^  *' 

Expenses 1.12 

^43- J9 
Com  ad  Foltz       "^ 

Susanna,  wife      [■  -£5*» 

Maria,  daughter  j 

Expenses 2.8 

William  Schwartz  )  p       .g 

Anna  Maria,  wife    j    35" 

Expenses i.ia 

^3p~ 

Christian  Nell £20. 

Expenses .16 

£20.16 
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Johann  Jeremiah  Snell   £24.19 

Expenses , 16 

£^J 

Gerrett  Benenge £23.11 

Expenses 16 

Anty.  Guerin £21.  3.6 

Expenses 16, 

£21.19.6 

Pierie  Mullott £21. 

Expenses 16 

£21.16 

Gertuna  Vogelsandlw  £17.18 

.16 

£18.14 

119 The  original  of  the  foregoing  interesting  document  is  among  the  manu- 
script collections  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania.  Rupp,  in  his 
Thirty  Thousand  Names ,  gives  the  names  of  the  passengers  on  the  Britannia, 
but  not  all  of  them.     This  list  gives  additional  ones. 
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